











McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


HOT WATER 


Heated by gas, instant- 
ly, abundantly, cheaply— 
always an unlimited sup- 
ply for any demand—the 
morning bath, shaving, 
washing dishes, sickness, 
or the laundry. 

Never any delay. No 
bother or forethought. 
Positively automatic and 
instantaneous. Just turn 
a faucet and hot water 
pours forth when a 


Automatic Gas Water Heater 
isin use. Used 
summer and 
winter. a 
water chea; 
than caine 
else. Thou- 
sands in use. 
References 
every where. 
For descrip- 
tion write to 
HUMPHREY 
COMPANY 
Div. of Ruud Mfg. Co. 

Bex 106, 











































BANK which has been tran- 

sacting a conservative sav- 
ings bank business since 1868 and 
steadily increased its Assets to 
over Fifty Million Dollars is surely a 
safe institution with which to entrust 
your savings. 
Let us send you our free Booklet “D” 
which explains why our system of 
Banking by Mail at 4% interest has 
proved to be safe, profitable, private 
and convenient. 


“CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO.) 








$C).50 a Box 


Three shirts and handsome tie 


for less than you pay for shirts alone 


Dur oO Shir tS— guaranteed not to fade, 
shrink or rip in six months or new shirts free. 


Made of the famous Harmony percale, white back ground with neat 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One of each color to the box. 
Coat style, cuffs attached, stiff or soft turned-back as wanted, hand r 


laundered and very fashionable. Sizes 14 to 1744. Sleeve lengths 
32 to 36. The tie is a stylish wide-end, navy blue silk poplin 
four-in-hand. If you are not entirely pleased we will gladly 
refund your money. Highest bank references. 

. - FEAR THIS OFF AND MAIL TODAY .. 
Goodell & Co., Order Room 11, 158 E. 34th St., New York City 
Send C. O. D. §2.50 and Parcel Postage a box of three DURO Shirts 


and necktie. My neck size is... . . sleeve length... . - Sun } Cults 








FREDERICK L. COLLINS 
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VOGUE 


F you entertain, be it a 
house party or only a 
déjeuner a quatre, you will 
want the latest suggestions 
and table decoration designs 
from Vogue’s Hostesses 


Number, July 15, now on 
sale. And you will be charmed 
with Baron de Meyer’s reminis- 


cences of famous English hostesses, 
as well as Robert Jones’s paper 
figurines for a fancy dress ball. There 
are twenty other features of equal 
value to the woman whose 
position demands that she play the 
hostess in a new and original way 


social 


AN? following this, Vogue will 
present a special number, dated 
August Ist, to take the place of the 


usual London & Paris number. 
This Vogue will be replete with 
photographs of quaint English 


gardens and English country houses 
some pictures of Whistler's remark 
able house in London, and many 
other features which will please you. 


Place an order with your dealer 





for these two charming numbers 
today. 





Twenty-five cenis the copy. 
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Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires” 


You can get 5,000 miles more 
service from them. 


For over three years European Motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by ‘“‘half-soling’’ them with Steel Stud- 
ded Treads, just as we half-sole our shoes when 
the first sole gets thin. 

In the past 8 months over 20,000 American 
Motorists have followed their example and are 
saving $50.00 to $200.00 a year in tire expen 


Guaranteed 5,000 Miles without Puncture 


Absolute freedom from tire worry—blowout 
punctures, rimcuts and rutwear eliminated—n 
matter whether your tires are old or new you 
should put on Durable Treads at once—they cover 
your tire from rim to rim—nothing can work ir 
between—that's why we guarantee them as we d 
We ship on approval—prepay the express and 
allow you to be the judge. Durable Treads are 
easily applied in your own garage in 30 minutes 
with extra tools. 

Special Discount to motorists in new territory 
on first shipment direct from the factory. 
Mail the coupon teday and we'll send you fu 
information, sample, and copy of signed guarantee 
without any obligation to you. 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO., 


829 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Dept. H29, Rox 228, Chicago, Ili. 
Suite 398, 162 W. 84th St.. New York 








Colorado Tire & Leather Co., 
829 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Dept. H29, Box 228, Chicago, Ill 
Suite 298, 162 W. 34th St., New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without any obligation, full in- 
formation, sample and copy of signed guarantee | 
for 5,000 miles. 
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| Eureka Springs 
\ = OnTop of the Ozarks 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 








Olimate unsurpassed, 12 hours from 
St. Louis, Dallas, Memphis, or Little 
Rock. Purest water in the world. 


Crescent (et..2) 






Accredited Juntor College for women 
Preparatory and College courses. Cer- 
tifeate privilege Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science $300,000 fire- 


Address Dept. U. 
A. M., President 


proof bullding 
RICHARD THOMI 

















Drsraicr or Cotumasta, Washington 


hool for girls. Preparation 


felcourt Seminary (ir cctege. Complete Aca 


mic course T'wo years’ advanced work for High School 
aduates Elective courses. Exceptional advantages in 

Lusk Art, Expression, and Languages. Outdoor sports 
Mas. Margy BURKE SOMERVELI \.M Principal 








ELECTRICITY 


CONDENSED COURSE IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINTERING 


Complete in One Year 


Bliss Electrical School 
Studies restricted to theoret 
ical and practical electricity, 
mechanical drawing and nec 
essary ngineering knowledg« Actual construction of 
pparatus, installation and testing right in the school 
eaches concentration and hard work. For young men 
> d# energy and character years of greatest success 
fundreds of graduates Aold first-class positions. Opens 
sept. 22. Write for new catalog 


18 Takoma Ave., 


Bristol School 


For Girls Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D. C 





Has the only really fireproof school building in Washing 
on, is the only echool with its own swimming pool and it 
*wn gymnasium large enough for indoor regulation basket 
yall. Exceptional opportunities for physical development 

The three connected buildings stand in their own park of 
hree acres on the Heights, in the most healthful and fin 
st residential section of the city The property is valued 


it $250,000.00 
Preparatory, Academic andtwo-years’ Collegiate 
ourses. Superior Music Masters Jiploma Course 
tiective Courses Conversational French a specialty 
scholarly work. Literature, Psychology, Civics. All ad 
vantages of the Capital 


MISS’ ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 





Distaict or Cotumsia, Washington - 
. A eche for girls, 
Chevy Chase Seminary in “Washington's 
most beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses 
Strong departments of Music, Art and Domestic Science 
tt acres, all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Catalogue 
Mr. and Mas. S. N. Barker, Principals 





A Home 
School 





—— —— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Regular and Special courses Advanced courses 
for high school graduates. Music, Art, Expression, 
Languages. References exchanged Literature 
on request Outdoor sports 




















Dreraict of Cotumeta, Wash., 2647 Conn. Ave 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


The only resident music school for young ladies in 
Washington. Endorsed by the world's greatest musicians. 
Voice, piane, violin, harmony, grand opera, dramatic 
art, languages, English literature, classic dancing and 
accompanying Individual attention, home life, daily 
supervision of practice Twelve or more concerts by 
world-renowned artists free to students. Mr. and Mre 
Greene are the musical leaders of Washington Inquines 
solicited only from earnest students with the best social 
and financial referénces Catalog G 








THos. Evans Gaeenec, Mas. Wiison-Geeene. Prin 


SCHOOLS AND 


















COLLEGES IN ARKANSAS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA AND ILLINOIS 








M« LURE’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its readers. The purpose of this 
4 service is to assist you in the selection of a school or college. Read all the announcements in this directory. 
If you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the School Service 
Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location and purpose of the 


school required, whether for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. McClure’s 


School Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 
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Washington, D.C. (Suburbs). A 
Junior College with Preparatory 
meh areas and two years of 
Collegiate Work. All the best 
features of the large and the 
small school. Specialists inMusic, 
Art, Elocution, DomesticScience, 
Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, 
Secretarial branches, Library 





REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, Bar 152, Forest Glen, Maryland 


Methods, Business Law. Modern 
gymnasium i doorandopen-air 
sports. Bowling,Swimming,Rid- 
ing. Democracyof life and consid- 
eration for the individual. The 
story of the school, its thorough 
equipment, its training in home- 
making, told fully in ourillustra- 
ted catalog. For a copy address 
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Disraict of CoLumMsB 14, Washington, 1920 Florida Ave 

A School for Girls. Established 

Gunston Hall 1892. Preparatory and Academic 
Courses Two years Post-graduate and College work. 
Music, Art and Expr ession Domestic Science Mrs 
Bevere ey R. Mason, Prin. Miss E. M. Crark, LL.A., 


M.A., Miss Ciara A. Bentiey, A.B. (Vassar), Associates, _ 








Academy of the Holy Cross 


A select school for girls in the National Capital, for boarders and 
lay pupils. conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. Separate de- 
partment for jittle girls. Refined intellectual, musical 
and religious training. Regular and 
Elective Courses-~music, art, expres- 
sion, domestic science. Special courses 

n foreign languages and physical cul 
ture. Beautiful new fireproof building 
in park of 23 
acres. Cata- 
log. Address 


Holy Cross 
Academy 


Washagtes, 
D.C. 












Connecticut, Windsor 
For girls 
The Campbell School *", sis 
Suburban. College preparatory and general 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science. Out -of-door sports. A.H.CAMPBELL, 
Pu. D.. Meas. A. H. Camppetr, Prins. 




















SEMINAR 


For Young Women 


Located in the finest residential section of the National Capi- 
tal, overlooking Dupont Circle. Delightiul school life com- 
bined with Washington advantages. Twe years’ course fer 
High School Graduates. General and Special Courses. De- 
partment of Demestie Selence. Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages. Outdeer sports, Sight-secing cach week. §600 
upwards. 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, BD. C. 





secondary schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
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Washington Colleg 








A School for Girls and Young Women 
Located in a charming ten-acre park. In 
close proximity to the many educational 
institutions for which Washington ts famed. , 
Cultured instructors, delightful home life 
SS eee = "Preparatory Certificate 
etal vantages. if. 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Co Domestic Science. For literature address 
¥. MENEFER, President, Washington, BD. C. 





Connecticut, Bridgeport, 185 West Ave. 
Kindergarten Primary 
Conn. Froebel Normal *™jerzaren_ trim 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $350 covers all expense. 17th 
year. Booklets. Address Mary C. Mitts, Principal. 





Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


The Ely School 

For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York 
City. Certificates to Vassar and the New England Col- 
leges. 





Connecticut, Washington 
Founded in 1850 
The Gunnery School, Inc. founted in 745 
Gunn. A school in the country for 60 boys. Careful prepa- 
ration, in small classes, for college. Athletics, Gymnasium, 
Manual Training shop. Winter sports. Illustrated circu- 
lar. * Joun C. Brinsmape, Headmaster. 





Connecticut, Hartford, 235 Oxford Street. 
Oxford A home school for girls from 8 to 18. Outdoor 
life. Athletics adapted to girls. Outdoor and 
indoor classrooms. Languages, Art, Domestic Science. 
Preparation for secondary schools and college. The train- 
ing your daughter needs. Address 
Miss M. E. Martin, Principal. 





Connecticut, Cornwall. Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 


In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for 
Lours H. Scuvurre, M. A., Headmaster. 





CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 959 Lafayette St. 
The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kinder- 
garten and Training School Vs Sav< found 
our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two 
year courses. For catalog address Fannie A. Smrru, Prin. 


Conn,, Suffield, 17 Main St., Conn. Literary Institution. 
College Preparatory 

Suffield School for Boys foi'sg«, Preparatory 
34 hours from New York City. Modern buildings. Ath- 
letics. Department for young boys, house mother. Endow- 


ment permits rate $350 and up. 7 
Hosart G. Truespe.t, A.M., Prin 





Georcia, College Park. 


The Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped for mental, moral and physical de 
velopment. Altitude about 1200 ft. 8 miles from Atlanta. 
Large, efficient faculty. Broad curriculum. “Especially 
commended for progress’’ by War Department. 

Cor. J. C. Woopwarp, AM., Pres. 








Possesses every requisite 
y for the education of young 
women. 


Unusually well constructed, new buildings, 
re-enforced concrete, absolutely fire-proof. 
Each room connected with a study and 
private bath: 200 acres of beautiful cam- 

us, situated along Coosa River, in the 
ate climate of the Blue Ridge; Boat- 
ing and Golf. 15 units required for en- 
trance. Courses, full Literary leading to 
A. B. Degree; Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Physical Culture. Gen- 
erally broadening influence in an atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement. 


For illustrated catalogue, address 








Ors courses in piano, 
voice, violin, organ, 
public school music, 
theory, orchestral instru- 
ments, etc. Walten Pyre 
Scheel of Ex and 
Dramatic A Superior 
Normal Training School, 





. TOTS. 
% he Conservatory is uni- 
versally a 


v) az ; 
President and Founder as 
school of the highest standards and is one of the 
musical institutions in this country. 75 

many of international reputation. Address 











For free cataleg and general information 
GS) srt ce 








in.tinors, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 25. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical 

* Two-year’ course prepares young wom- 

Education en as Physical Directors, Playground 

workers, Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors. 13th 

year fall term opens September 15th. Broad theoretical 

and practical training. Dormitory. For catalog address 
Mrs. Rosert L. Parsons, Director. 
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Ridgefield School so: 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS 











OPENS 
Facult 





Geant B 


Schools for PHYSICAL DIRECTORS and PLAY- 
GROUND WORKERS. Accredited. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE Two-year Normal Course, including all departments of Ph “ 
cal Education in Theory and Practice. FALL TE 
F 


SEPTEMBER lé4th. 


of Experts. Un eequelins record of successful grad- 


uates. e own our quarter of a million dollar building, includ- 
po swimming pool, tennis courts, large nasium, etc. For 
Bo x 106, 42nd and 


etailed information address Secretary, 


Ivd., Chicago, Illinois. 


(Co-Educational). 














THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


S. 8. CARPENTER, Director 7.2. KEANE, Dean 


a 








A modern efficient school. All branches of the ae and 
Graphic Arts. Day and Evening Classes. Fall term opens 
Sept. 28. For illustrated Catalogue write to Dept. 39. 


Michigan Ave., at Adams St., CHICAGO 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a 


Write for catalogue—N 


945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, 








Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and ition for 
life. For twenty years we have su ly taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 

week. We assist them 
to secure a ee Learn how you can become 
successful erms easy — living inexpensive. 4 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOT TOGRAPHY 


























FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


ERRY HALL is a school with the best 
mid-Western traditions of school life 
and the highest Eastern standards of 

scholarship. The mental life of the school 
aims at that self-mastery of a girl’s ‘mind 
which gives the right kind of intellectual 
fibre. The best Eastern women’s colleges 
say we succeed in achieving this. 


The curriculum includes four years of high- 
school and college-preparatory work, two 


courses in music, expression, domestic arts 
and science. Proximity to Chicago enables 
the girls to take advantage of the cultural 
opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity, a defipite daily gospel of sun- 
shine and good will that has given a peculiar 
tone to the school. 


The extent and beauty of its campus—a pic- 
turesque park of twelve acres on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan — make outdoor 
sports exceedingly popular. A webeastpees 
gymnasium, with large modern swimming- 
pool, furnishes opportunity for supervised 


exercise. 
Address Principal, Box 304 
LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 














years of junior-college work, and special ' 


be sent on application to the 


Itiinots, Chicago, 522 S. Honore Street. 


Illineis Training School for Nurses 
Founded in 1880. Offers an up-to-date course in the- 

oretical instruction and practical training to women who 
wish to enter the nursing profession. Favorable appli- 
cants must meet the requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), of good moral character, having had one year of 
High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
The instruction covers a period of three years, including 
a preliminary course. The school catalog and blanks will 


Supt. or Nurses. 














Illinois Woman's College 














LAKE FOREST 


ACADEMY 
For Boys Lake Forest, Ill. 


Non-Military. A relation of comradeship exists 
between faculty and boys. The morale of the 
school is based on personal honor. 
Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it nec- 
essary to seek best schooling only in the east — 
mental training, right kind of boys, clean living, 
reparation for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Mass. 
ech., etc., a chief object. Scholastic work is 
recognized by eastern and western colleges as equal 
to that of any preparatory school. Graduates ad- 
mitted to all institutions east or west which ad- 
mit without examination. , 





ST. MARTHA’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS from 5 to 15 
AMliated with St. Mary's 
School, family limited to 25 
A school of organized study 
and play. 6-acre playground 
with modern play hall All 
branches through 8th grade 
Also sewing, cooking, swim- 
ming. Plant, animal and 
bird life observed. Excep- 
tional advaniages in French, 
German, Drawing, Music 
(daily lessons), Dancing 
Arts. No extras except Mu- 
sic. Term opens Sept. 16 
Miss Emma Pease Howard. 
Principal. For “schedule 
of work and play," address 
Registrar, Knoxville, Llinals 








Located in a “north-shore” center of wealth and 





culture 28 miles from Chicago. Wealth of out- 
door sports, supervised athletics; gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, golf. Catalog covers details. For 
copy address 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Headmaster 
Box 115 





























A Standard College 
GRANTS DEGREES 


Scientific and classical courses leading to 
B. A. degree. College of Music grants 
B. M. degree. School of Home Econom- 
ics grants B. S. degree. Also certificate 
courses. Strong academy course. School 
of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Ex- 
penses reasonable. Catalogue. Address 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box D Jacksonville, Ill. 














(Formerly 

Morgan Park Academy) 
H. D. ABELLS, Principal 
14 miles from Chicago. An 
academic—not a trade — 
school. Prepares for col- 
lege and business. High 
record of college entrances 
for 20 years. h boy an 
individual. Clean compan- 
ionship. Teachers live and 
eat with boys. Practical 
contact with actual indus- 
trial conditions trains the 
mind to meet the complex 
demands of modern life. 
Military. Separate lower 
school for — > boys. 

For catalog add 
Box 200, Morgan Park, Ul. 











Morgan Park "s377\0r” 


oc pad 
are Educated 
Through Books 


and 
“* Observation’’ 
Tours 


Tutor-conducted 
tripsthrough Chica- 
go's great Mercan- 
tile, Civic, Indus- 
trial, etc., Institu- 
tion's, with shop 
talks and business 
men's lectures, are 
a part of the regular 
school work. 

















Ittinors, Chicago, 616-622 So. Michigan Bivd., Box 27. 


. es 
Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School. 
Overlooking Lake Michigan. 1oth year begins Sept. 21st. 
Diploma Course, 2 years. Primary Courses. Playground 
Dpt. University Lecturers. Accredited. Write REGISTRAR. 


Inurmors, Chicago, Box 103. 





Michael Reese Hospital. 


The Michael 


Training School for Nurses 2.2.5 yeecici' 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years’ High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to Miss E. C. Burcess, Supt., Training School, 



















= ter of 
beautiful suburb. 


rses. usic, 
Vv ~ a We Ehvsicel = jon for B M 
r an je’ ey. ration for Bryn 
<= refined onl gteactive. Situation gives 
een art galleries, museums, 
tutions. Send for catalog. 
FRANCIS is KING COOKE. Principal, Box 33 


Social life of the home 
gany acces 10 ae? o met 
libraries 


GIRTON SCHOOL cus 


WINNETKA, ILL., Chicago's Oldest Suburb 
tionally equipped. select home school, situated in the 
a beautiful oe park, in Chicago's et ond spet 
reparatory, general a shin; 
Art, Elocut' fon, Domestic Science Housenold 
. Certificate admits to Smith, 

























m. Rated a Junior C — 
of Class re eens of | Th. parato 
courses. Domestic Science, Music, Art. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Outdoor life, 
tennis, ym baseball, hockey, mnasium. 
Modern ings and equipment. 78th year 
ptember Two exhibits at 


For Girls 


ci ixposilion. Catalog 
Miss MARTINA ©. FRICKSON, Prin., Godfrey, Ul. 









courses leading 
to degrees. 
Twenty - ninth 
ann session 
ins _o 14. 


accre- 

dited f for ai 

5 ary oy 
n 


COLLEGE DORMITORY capes fa Dinels 
For full information send for illustrated catalog. Address, 


Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 




















Itirnots, Chicago, 4710 Woodlawn Ave. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Co-operative with the University of CRicago. Ac- 
credited to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and other Colleges 
for over twenty-five years. This school is one of the 
oldest and best established in the city of Chicago. Lim 
ited numbers. We occupy a spacious home in the Uni- 
versity district of Chicago, with best advantages in Music 
and Art. Address REGISTRAR. 











St. Mary’s School 


KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
For Girls and Young Women 


4oth year. St. Mary’s girls have the comforts and 
advantages of the most modern city school wit! 
the freedom and opportunities of a country estat« 
—a genuinely happy girl life amid quiet home 
influences. Three yeafs beyond High School work 
Practical two years’ course in Home Economics 


and Applied Housekeeping. Art School 
Exceptional advantages in Voice, Organ, Piano, 
Violin, French, Spanish, German 

Abundant outdoor life. 40 acres. Tennis, basket 
ball, cross-country w alks etc. Sargent method of 
Physical Culture. Gymnasium, bowling, ewin 
ming pool, dancing, fencing Observator 
Students from 20 states and countries 


’ For Little Girls. 
St. Martha’s School For, Little Gris. 
acres. Modern fireproof building. Family limited 
to 25. For catalogue address the REGISTRAR 
THE REV. ©. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., LL.D. 
Rector and Founder 
MISS EMMA PEASE HOWARD, Principal 














FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL *™sccnye 


(of the University of Ohteago) 


For Girls and Young Women. College, two years; Acad 
emy, four years. Certificate privileges. Separate building 
for Ist and 2nd year Academy students. Home Economics 
Diploma. Music, Art, Expression, and Secretarial courses 
8 modern brick buildings. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gyn 

nasium. Hilly, picturesque location. 127 miles from Chicag 

Pupils from 12 states. Rate, $400. Catalog. Address 


Kev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Rox 608 
Mt. Carroll, Ilinols 
Chicago Office: 
Fine 
Arts 
Bidg 








Mondays, 
August. 




















_The Technical Normal 


School of Chicago— 


Professional training given in 


Music, Drawing, Domestic Science, 

Domestic Art, Physical Education 

One and two-year courses. Finest location 

Dormitories. Diplomas granted. Graduates 

assisted — Practical courses also 

offered. Fall term opens September Ist. 
Write for catalogue, address 


Superintendent, 3207 Michigan Boulevard 




















nated an Honor School by the War Dept. 


manly sports and strong teams. 





Western Military Academy 


A preparatory school not excelled by any similar insti- pipeproot 
tution anywhere. Prepares boys for college or business.  farracks 
Work accepted by Colleges and Universities. Desig- 10 Buildings 


Location noted for healthfulness and beauty; secluded, 
yet very accessible. Specially constructed and 
equip d Gymnasium. Enameled brick Swimming 

0 x 20. Inside Drill Floor 50x 200. Large Recre- 
jo nd room, gtudy halls, etc. Supervisedfathletics, 


37th year begins Sept. 15th. Room assignments now 
being made. Capacity of 200 is taxed annually. Early 
correspondence is advisable. Tuition $500. Address 


Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M., Supt., Box 66 






ALTON, ILLINOIS 






Lecation 
near 
St. Leuis 










50 Acres 
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Notre Dame 


of Maryland 
ACollege for Women ,, 


LOO LO Pe ot op tng 


a ; Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, the strongest teaching order of 

IIRAWON WH IW ln er nw enseers oledzce- - women in the United States. Their aim is to train the body, mind and spirit— 
ee Wen RB to develop true womanhood, through individual instruction. 

, AROMA NR tale oe ge Notre Dame is locafed in a beautiful park of 70 acres, affording splendid oppor- 

’ we aH OM ON ON rN THT y tunities for all forms of outdoor exercise, such as rowing, basketball, tennis, hoekey 

’ f and horseback riding. The College is of fireproof con- 


| | Why QUWveR Training Counts spar : 





Regular college courses lead to degrees. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. In- 
structors in all departments are specialists and the 





| i lead others in their efficiency because of what military- lecturers have a national reputation. 
tr t ’ f ( er can develop in your son those qualities that insure success 
/ fessional career Notre Dame Preparatory School 
‘ f f ffer h a varied and attractive military training. None other has . ei 
' ients from all parts of the country. None other has developed such for Girls is for younger students, to whom special care 
j ros educational policy. A consulting psych ogist removes guesswork from Culver's and attention are given. Primary, Academic and 
4 tif tale, Wone other has @ Geheel Wile that enn avin ae College Preparatory Courses. Physical Training. For 
: affection catalog containing more detailed information address 
: R e with red blood. For a copy address 
| The Secretary, CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY, Culver, Ind. (On Lake Mazinkuckee) NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 




















; INDIANA, Dental ¢ ts W. North Street. 
my 4 Indiana Dental College *e!ndi opportunity 
4 \ The College of Med icine women to prepare for the practice of dentists. Exp 
° . . . I od a , - goes 
| of the University of Illinois | | four years in 1915) covering cvery branch) Unewneseed 


Minimum admission require- | clinical facilities. Send for catalogue. 


ments to the Freshman year, fil- 








Educate Your 
Child in Your 
Own Home 



































































teen units of work from an ac | ° 
| credited High School and in The mother is the natural 
addition twoyearsinarecognized teacher of her children. She 
university or college, involving knows their peculiarities, 
— — a + —— ~~ their temperaments, their 
‘ i ee ae weaknesses, but untrained 
college hours in French or : 
German as a teacher, the time comes 
For course of medical study when she feels her inability 
. four years are required. Eligible alone to proceed further with 
nts will receive the degree of B tthe completion of their education and reluct- 
© sophomore year lw ee > 
q Well equipped laboratories and good hospital facilities antly gives them up to be 
, Excellent location in the heart of Chicago's great medical taught with other children. 
| enter. Collegiate year begins September 30th, 19015 Now, there has grown up in the City of Baltimore, in con- 
| For full information concerning course of study, fees, etc., nection with a great private day school, a Home Instruction 
d | address Secretary, Box 16 Department the high.object and aan of which =" the 
! — : . — education of children from 4 to 12 years of age, entirely in 
; College of Medicine of the University of Illinois, their own homes and yet according to the pest me ern 
ress jonore Streets. icag now methods and under the guidance and supervision uca- 
niversity Buildings,includ- _ Cong and H eS nd Ch o, Uk a tional experts who are specialists in elementary education. 
f Me ne and Dentistry, | The school was established in 1897, and now has pupils in every 
i in Chicago | state of the Union 
r and 22 foreign 
One of the Largest Instituti | one = 
ne of the Largest Institutions : One mother 
rus Be Bay . | Fow 1845. Only School in the South weitee: °° The 
i of Learning in the United States Designated School by U. S, War Dept. in 1915 system seems al- 
“Tam In Kentucky: A wonderful 96-acre campus most magical in 
. in the country for all kinds of outdoor sports results.” Another 
‘ Thorou gh Instruction at for Todd, | and drill. Boys prepared for college and life. calls it “A real 
' > now, tomorrow Fowler Hall for younger boys a new feature. Godsend. 
; Lowest Expense and forever.”’ Military training under U. 8. army officer. — a 
So writes Mrs. Eugene Technical instruction in woodworking and oe en pane 
V 1 . U = *,* Field, mother of one machine-shop practice. Physical and chem- shies Gaver 
: a paraiso Jniv ersity Todd boy ; and hundreds ical laboratories. Sehool,Ine, V. M. 
of mothers say the same In Florida: Tenth season in our $60,000 WILLYER, A. B 





thing. Our Ideal-—*‘ For Ev- 
ery Tedd Boy « Good Citizen.” 


TODD SEMINARY} 


home near Eau Gallie, on Indian River, with (Harvard), Head- 
no interruption of academic work. Boat- master, 5 Chase 
building. Open-air swimming-pool and sea St., Baltimore, Md. 
bathing... Wonderful outdoor life all winter 
Southern trip included in regular terms, $500 
Address 


The Superintendent, Kentucky Military Institute MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
lyaden, lentachy Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 






was founded with the idea of giving to 
,every person, whether rich or poor, a 
chance to obtain a thorough practical 
education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is 
indicated by the numbers who avail 
themselves of the advantages offered. 











FOR BOYS 
islocated 1,000 feetabove the sea, in the hill 
country of Illinols, only one hour from 
Chicago. 68th year. Genuine home life 
Cony buildings and a fine big campus 



















> : ° was founded and woodland. All athletics. Ingair 
‘ This Institution with 3 ée- ry Sammer Cam ¥ rt chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
= ee £ tne otore , NOBLE HILL, Principal schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
i partments, < instructors, end an annual Woodstock, Hit. FREDERICK SEMINARY FRankiin T. Kurt, Principal. 
a 4 » | ‘ i 


enrollment of 210 different students. 
, Now there are 21 departments, 218 in- 
structors and an arnual enrollment of 
mere than 5000 different students. 
The reason for this growth is in the fact 


| 

that this University constantly increases its | 

ilities, strengthens its courses of study, 
offers additional advantages without 

aking the expense to the student any | ; _ | 

greater. The University is well equipped (ENDOWED) | 


with buildings, libraries, and laboratories for 

giving instruction in the following: A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. 
. Preparatory, High Every Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 

Departments School, Primary Boys Tocghee How To Study. r . 

Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Thorough Preparation For College. 

Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Graduates admitted to leading colleges on cer- 

Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, tificates 

Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough | 

Agriculture, Expression and Public Speak- anitatiqn | 

Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic | 
Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. sports. 
While the expense in all the Departments > 
is exceedingly w, it has not hon made at Separate School for Younger Boys 
the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, For illustrated catalogue address 


out by cgpyts Dene emEae os | Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 


“The Cost of Living” Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA i853 — Maryland College — 1915 











For Girls Frederick Md 
—s 








EMERSON College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest School of Oratory, Belles- 
lettres, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or as an interpreter. Sum- 
mer sessions. The demand for our 
graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater 
than we can fill. 

35th year opens Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28th. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 

Huctington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
















AMiliated with Hood College. Prepara- 
tory courses with certificate privilege 
to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wallesiey and 
other ‘colleges; also General Courses 
with diploma, Music, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Supervised 
Gymnasium and Athletic work. Terms 
$300. Catalogue of Seminary or Col- 
lege sent on request. Address 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, Pd.D., President 























































so that the most satis\actory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at ffom $26 to $41 per 
quarter of twelve weeks. Tuition $20 per quarter, 
or $65 if paid in advance, for a year of forty-eight 

«as. If the entire tuition is paid in advance, for 


ey t includes all the departments, excepting * . e 

dical, Dental and private lessons in Music. 

The total expense of board, tuition and furnished §J clence Il oo 
room for the regu!ar school year (thirty-six weeks) 
need not exceed § or for forty-eight weeks $169. The oldest girls’ school in the South, now in its orst 


year, offers an unusually th6rough preparation for 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, etc.. under specialists 





An Ideal College in Size, Equipment, Loca- 


FOR WOMEN more, convenient to Washington, S00 fect above the 
= eyes 








Chesapeake, in an exceptionally healthful and beauti- 
ful section. Large campus, with 200 forest trees, athictic 
field, shrubbery and gardens. New fireproof buildings 
steam, electriclights ; private baths, set bowls, laborator- 
ies, swimming pool. gymnasium, elevator. The faculty 
is large andal le. Two andthree year courses for 
wiles School graduates. Graduate Courses 
in 








For Free Catalog Address trained in the best colleges wees yn ey nd usic. 20 pianos, new pipe organ. Graduate 
HENRY B. BROWN, President or the Beatber of pupts lo lished.  jadivides! attes- pg yey Fe gg 
OLIV ER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. Se 6 a a ee = | > a hoine and —- ps pee mel a 
Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso,Ind. dep artment. under ene mere of wie ofaperience. =. fos Seated. gant oe pew th mg 

The Forty-Third Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915 Kg SX CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D, 





Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal, Shelbyville, Ky. | Music Hall Gordon Hall Centre Hall Grace Hall Box N Lutherville, Md. 
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1G 
of 
r- 
ey 
n- 
al — 6 ae .!)|l BIRDS-EYE VIEW: 
n- 4s ra . aaa a SS I es oe ieee 2 
os pane a ee NABI FIELD 
re 
d Why the School Receives about 300 Boys, All that Can Be Accommodated, 
or . . 7 Hi 
. from Twenty-five States and Ten Foreign Countries Year after Year ; 
d , HE busy city of Worcester is itself a liberal Associating with boys from distant states and lands In the Megaron, ‘‘the big room,’’ the boys have q ; 
J “» aaa education. Worcester Academy _boys get who come to Worcester with their varying ideals, the their own congress. Here they meet, sometimes in | Ay 
knowledge outside of books. The inspiration Worcester boy learns how to estimate character, how groups, sometimes en masse, all on a common level, ne 
— to do things is in the air. The school is to choose friends, how to form friendships. He learns to sing their songs, celebrate athletic triumphs, en- ; 
fortunate in its intimate relations with the many in- to distinguish the genuine from the counterfeit, and tertain visiting teams, settle school questions, etc. | : 
ur dustrial and technical plants which the city affords. to take his position naturally among men as he must The school stands on high ground at the city’s edge. 
Then, too, there is a true educational atmosphere in do in active life. It’s but ten minutes’ walk to beautiful farms, five j 
ur =) thecity. Worcester has a half dozen other institutions . wa ‘ minutes more and the boys are in real forests. | 
=) «of learning, with libraries, art galleries and museums. The inquiring parent ay W gat thoroughly : 
e “4 The visitor to Worcester Academy is impressed, yo mee a ‘ . —_ —_ — . — A the Pm ha 4 , long ‘ae of hon os alumni— men of 
- . one °° . § s a 0V 7 4 ) ° as * é d 8 z s succes es 
tural >) first of all, with the willing spirit of industry he finds WwW ing na a > Wests the sacl enestion. . Thal oe o- Wor ong tae whose success doc a 
1 nr . ‘ sp . ats a stion. y ese i $ ar atic . < 
itien | there The boys are taught to realize that what they k aan devaiiees and they wor hip no heroes ex. Wore ee I alae ™~ TI ¥ its of W Ans i te 
‘. ie | . . . . av 5 d y rors Ss - rces » ‘s ay. > "este 
heir + will amount to in life depends on themselves and that aa ‘ ai ein els Gum fo ate tenthenene A a ” a ~~: ee bl e —_* ‘ my cer : 
x . . ~ . -p Ss Ss orces Se “a fy are § y “aps “ “ P “ais are ; 
ined Py] they must begin at once to build. Self-reliance and — self pe sm ~ aah ‘| — > al - re _ i 
om : . : : 2 eg : ‘ p ’ A ac ren, men of substance and accomplishment. 
lity | «self-control are big realities in the school. Play is not neglected. The playing fields and tracks ’ | ) 
with e 4 Worcester Academy occupies the middle ground cover a dozen acres. Boys are taught all manly Worcester is not an expensive school. Some boys 
—~ f between the home, high school and the college. sports, including swimming. A splendid new gym- with limited means and the right spirit can secure its 
iren. Whether in the preparatory course or the courses fitting nasium and pool will be ready for use in October. advantages at very moderate rates. More than 30 ih 
La for business life, more initiative is required and the It is unexcelled in plan and detail of modern equip- scholarships are available for worthy boys. By mY 
s the boy takes on more responsibility. His view-point is ment. Physical training on field and in gymnasium addressing the Principal, D. W. Abercrombie, LL.D., H 
. 4 broadened by meeting boys from many states. He is required and contests are held regularly with other at 300 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass., full 4 
luca- gets away from provincialism. New England schools. particulars can be secured i 
tion. ‘ 
every ae : 
P pi F; a es ae 4 te i 
mh 
A Country School for Young Gis , “i 
: = ’ 
a . ; ‘ “: ee, ¥ f 
A scnool where girls learn ABBOT ACADEMY College Certificate Privi- | i s t wii a & Ri iia sak i ot REPA RAT RY to I Yana t 
self-reliance. 23 miles from leges. General Course with . . " . 4 + 
Boston Eetensive grounds Massachusetts Household Science. r Hall. Fou rteen miles from 
—modern DUldings. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Princ al. Founded 1828 . . 
_ ~ | Riding Class Boston. All sports and athlet- 
a L A SELL SEMINARY ics supervised and adap ted to ( 
. bh 
i the age of the pupil. The finest i 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 2 nos > 
instruction, care and influence. ; 
= Boston, Massachusetts Lasell offers regular, college-preparatory and q 
tific Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual thera special courses, music, art and elocution. ‘ 
Thorough and intensive work. Limited numbers. Practical training in teaching. Scient Ac It gives exceptional training in all phases of Miss Heven TEMPLE CooKE 
1 rogression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice in orthopedic work. home economics, including food values, mar- »? ap ipttelae xg : 
raining in economy of nervous energy. Personal supervision and care. Students gain in vigor. keting, cooking, the art of entertaining, house Dana Hall Wellesley, Mass 
Athletic work in summer camp on Cape Cod. Send for booklet. furnishing and management, sewing, dress- = | 
Dr. MARY R. MULLIN Director, 4 making, and millinery. = — ——= 
—_ ER, » 42 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. The location of the school, surrounded by MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, a58 Institute Road 
LE — = = places of historic interest and near Boston with Worcester Domestic Science School 
y ; . 2 its many advantages, its music and art, gives One and two-year Normal and Home-making cours ‘ 
F RD ACADEMY unusual opportunity for general culture. | Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dictit 
B 20 acres, 12 buildings, gymnasium, swimming- | housekeepers. Opening date. Sept. 14, 1015. Addr i 
= FOR YOUNG WOMEN pool. ene. Soot — horseback Moe 8. A. Werunes 
~ 113th year opens Sept. 15th BRADFORD, MASS. riding and other sports. ros MicuicaNn, Grand Haven ’ 
2 Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful 4 ee oodland Thorough preparation for Coll f 
- Merrimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern ¢ M. WINSLOW, Pb.D., Principal, 112 W Read Akeley Hall Music, Art, Domestic Science. P! ; 
= equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges Auburndale, Massachusetts (10 miles from Boston) | ical Culture. Excellent Gymnasium. All outdoor; i 
ye General course of five years and two years’ course bine Cl tennis, basketball, boating. Individual attention 
- = High School graduates. Address Cooking Class ardte house for younger girls. Board and tuition, $52 : 
.. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal = ~~~ | Mary Heien Yerkes. Resident Prin " 
er — — i 
- MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) | MASSACHUSETTS, Weston. iekr Chieemtere an Mu Hy . | 
s 4 A school for girls. Inter- : | uSl Y 
House in the Pines jee “Sua scademic | The Weston School for Girls Francis L. York, M woe Finest ¢ i ator 
4 courses. Languages—native teachers. Music, House- | Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals, its | | in the West. 42nd year. Fail term opens September o. rt 
hold Arts. Every attention, not only to habits of study, | training in homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Orgun, Theor i} 
but to each girl's health and happiness. fully described in the catalog Public School music, etc. Academic Department. Send i 
— Miss Gertrrupe E. Corntss, Principal. Mrs. EvtsapetH Matuews-Ricnarpson, A.B., Prin. | |} for catalog. i 
-_ | MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston.) James H. Bev, Secretary ' 
. MAssAcHusETTs, Boston, Box M, 4 Arlington Street. | Wheaton College for Women Nas new col- === = = . ; 
: : | lege for wom- if 
> Miss McClintock’s School for Girls | | > oom leading =>. B. degree. Pueny — ( 
and women. sO 2-year diploma course for hig schoo t 
_ Miss Mary Law McCuintock, Principal. | graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Cat- The Mitchell Military Boys School ' 
| alog. Rev. Samuer V. Cote, D.D.. LL.D.. President. ' 
- MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Everett Street. . Billerica, Mass. 
» e The Sar ent School For Physical Education. MASSACHUsETTs, Wilbraham, Box 292. 
: g Established 1881. Largest | Wilbraham Academ TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON 
. normal department for physical education in the world y ~ . =f igh : , 
7 General and special courses prepare for healthy woman- A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful For boys from eight to sixteen. _ Loc ation un- 
; hood. Sessions at all New buildings in 1904 and | living, and gives thorough preparation for college work. surpassed for health and beauty. Course of study 
y 1914. Address for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. Gaytorp W. Dovuctass, Headmaster. practical and efficient. Modern buildings. 
4 100 acres. Table supplied from our gardens and 
‘ model dairy. Outdoor and indoor gymnasium 
; New athletic field designed for every spor 
The MacDuffie School for Girls Physical training and athletics are closely super: 
’ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. vised. A moderate military system. Health and 
? Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught now to ane. A — student morals are considered of first importance. Ang 
is shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books, drama and youngest boys live in Campbell Hall and re 
art. English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Fuit household ceive particular attention in details. Tuition 
arts course. 26th year. includes all extras. Limited to fifty. 
i é SCHOOL UF HOUSEC' RAFT opens ¢ Oct. 6. os the Principals. in separate house con- Write for booklet 
uct household under trained teachers —~ t . . 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph. D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. MAIN SUL SINS Alexander H. Mitchell, Prin., Box Z 
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FOR GIR 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
on certificate. Many girls after leaving the high school do not 
wish to go to college. But often they desire advanced work in 
1 new environment with competent instructors, and to select 
studies best meeting their tastes and needs. 

We offer just these oppoctunities. _ Stu lents take English or Literature, 

rwise 1s All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

i! work in voice, piano, violin, harp and pipe organ with egisest 


ter 


hool. New building with sew ergas; new gym- 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associa- 
\ girl, after leaying high school, can begia her studies at Mount 
" +} 


miles from 
Boston 


Exceptional opportunities with 
1 delightful home life. 


: 
years 


College, ' 


» until she has an education equivalent to twe 
ng through her whole course an 
Elocution. Senp For Year Boox. 


66 summit st., NEWTON, MASS. 


program. 











New fngland 


CoNSERVATOR 


Y 


George W. Chadwick, OF MU SIC Year opens 


Director 


BOSTON, 


MASS. Sept. 16th, 1915 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
! at It mplete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
R ling offer exceptional facilities for ‘students. 
Complete Curriculum. I 1 of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training 141 Department, graduates are muth in demand as teachers. 
The free privileges f 1 recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pear f it lai are invaluable advantages to the music student, 
A Complete Orchestra : ed pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehears- 
" r wil rchestra accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department. Practica! training im acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 











By the Sea. 


ings New 





Powder Point School for Boys 


n build 
e grour 


preparation Individual responsibility deve! ored. 
Tinnes r 


82 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 
concrete residence. New gymnasium 


1 Large athletic fields Cinder track. Safe 


wit nm ing in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, bordering 


College or 
Non- 


For illustrated cata. .g address 


Summer camp in Maine woods. 


1] er scnoois 


RAL PH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 




































Back from 
Camp 


Wentworth 
Athletic System 


yp 


38 min 


~ Rog 


For 


ers Hall School «ii; 


ites from Boston. Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Thorough 


preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of high 
schools. Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 
grounds for outdoor sports. Experienced instructors In charge 
of all athletics New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For 
catalogue address 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








WENTWORTH 


Reaches the boy at every point 


Wentworth boys are happy because contented. Boys 


notreached by the ordinary school make high scholastic 


records at Wentworth. 
Masters in sympathy with boy ideals mingle with the 
boys in athletic and social life. 


Individual Instruction. Men 
Rated an ‘‘ Honor 
School’’ by U. S. Gov’t. Graduates 
admitted without ex- 
amination to leading 
Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Went- 
worth, while reach- 
ing the boy, satisfies 
the parent. Mental, 
moral and physical 
development are 
balanced equally. 
New ee 


igi | Pm Swimming-pool. 43 

—. ; ee miles from Kansas City. 
practical, efrective For pon = aan 
Supervised outdoor logu 


iife results in mental 





The Commandant 


vigor and ambition. Phys WE OR 

ical fitness makes mental! NTW TH 

and moral strength. Self-con MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


trol is charucteristic of Wentworth 
graduates. 





Lexington, Mo. 











Micuican, Detroit, 67-69 Davenport St., Box 17. 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 

Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Publio 
School Music, etc. Diplomas and Degrees. Located in 
finest residential district. Excellent Dormitory. Ad- 
dress Secretary for catalog. 





Micarcan, Detroit, tg Grand Boulevard. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, aeien Home Economics, Phys- 
ical Training, Manual Training, and Industrial Arts in 
public schools. One and two-year courses. 25th year we 
have been placing graduates in paying positions. Dormi- 
tories. Strong facuity, beautiful location, adequate equip- 














Christian College 


And Conservatory of Music 
A Standardized Junior College for Women, 
6sth year. eg rt 


Non-Sectarian. Located in “a 
town whose business is educa- 
tion.” S Music, Art, 


Elocution and Home Economics. 
25 college-trained instructors, 5 
large buildi 20-acre 

Attractive home life with indi- 
vidual care. Outdoor sports en- 
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oOo; 


port. 











ment. For catalog and full information address couraged. 
Tas Secrerary. Deeres of A.A. granted. 
Mrs. L. W. St. Clair-Moss, Pres. 
For Year Book, Address 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA + 


ILLSBURY ACADEMY | 


new ‘symeasiam, 
Fifteen acres of cam 
dowment makes 


Military drill. 
athletics. Opportunity for self-sup- 
Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 





THE REGISTRAR, College Place, Columbia, Missouri 























Mrssourt, Nevada. 


Location unsurpassed ser healthful- Cottey College poo ee —_ ~ a See 2 _ 
ness and natural beauty. Co-educs- <p Recent 
tional. 38th E taht buildings, tive Courses. Music, Donets Science, Art and Expres- 


1 sion. High standards of work and character. Separate 
a ies on. dormitory for young girls. Ideal Christian Home. Outdoor 
ae onal exceptional sports. Address Mrs. V.A.C.STocKarpD, Pres. and Founder. 





i] vantages on most ot reasonable terms. 
Separate, building et ey! setion. Missotrr, St. Louis. 
0, voice, violin, elocution . . Seni . 
art, domestic science. Carefu' super- Forest Park University med py <=. 
vision and individual yt % 


admits with advanced standing to Colleger and Univers 
College of Music, E.R. Kroeger, Director; Stockhoff, Piano; 
Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Pub. School Music. Violin, Ex- 
pression, Art, Bible, Domestic Science. Year, $300. Summer 
Music School. Anna S. Carens, Pres. 


Physical culture. All 
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tioned boy. 


being and 


discipline. 


actes. 


of St. 








| Shattuck 


Noted for its College Entrances, including 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, etc. 


Life at a y- @ppeals to the well-inten- 


of enthusiasm \ achievement in study, physical 
orts. Self-governing powers are 
dise: aistasiieg y oven to student body. 
in a boy's sense of 


Nationally noted for its academic work, Shattuck 
places equal emphasis on physical training, deemin, 
it as important as and necessary to true mental 
culture. The military 
copaeshy and system, with mental culture. The 
vol has an enviable record for clean sports. 


Shattuck boys live a well- balanced | life amid 
most healthful surr 16 200 


| Hardin conscatry 
rvatory 
| § Junior College for Young Women, Standard- 
ized by University of Missouri—Hardin degree 

admits without examination to State University. 
. Normal Department. State Certificate. Business 
Courses, Domestic Science. Large endowment, 
very reasonable rates. Six buildings. New $25,000 
gymnasium. 42nd year. 


Conservatory confers degrees and 


grants diplomas. Piano, Voice, 
Kemper , 


Public School Music, etc. Art and 
Expression. John W. Million, Pres- 
MILITARY SCHOOL 4 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


ident. For catalog address 
A school home wherein the 


DEAN, 1203 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 
| § special needs of each boy 


are found—and met. In- 
structor to every ten boys 
High standard academic work. 
ertificate admits 
without examina- 
tion to Universities and leading Col- 
leges. Designated as “Hener School” by 
War Department, highest rating given 
Military training in charge of t nited 
States Army officer. Supervised ath- 
leties for every - Completely equipped, modern 
¢ buildings, including fine gymnasium and bowling alleys; 
great athletic field and grounds, with lake Manual 
training For catalog 














— 






he school traditions foster a spirit 





Trust 
right and honor underlies all | 













drill is made equal, in | 


Business courses. 72nd year. 





1000 feet above sea ale vel. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 
Honor School by the U.S, War Department. A 
chief object is the preparation of boys for college. 
Recognition of a boy's individuality develops 


Col. Vasa E. Stolbrand, C. E. 
Headmaster, Drawer F 







address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
», 714 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 


50 miles south 
Designated an 


- 


Gs 





















NEBRASKA, Omaha. 





initiative, self-control and Jeadership. Forty- 
nioth year. Six weeks Summer School, June to Brownell Hall 
August. pm = ee. College preparatory. Certificate 
, right to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses 
for catalog address for High School graduates. Household arts. Music. 






Miss Evrenemia Jounson, Principal. 








New Hampsurre, Exeter. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, rors. 
Tue Puriurres Exeter Acapemy, Lewts Perry, Prin. 






FARIBAULT, 
MINN. 

















and 


culture, etc. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


A Home School for Girls 


Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 


Healthful climate. 
to Wellesley, 
other leading 
advantages in music and art. Physical 
Write for catalog. 


Rt. Rev. S.C. Edsall, D.D., LL.D., Rector, 
Miss Caroline W. Eells, Principal 





MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
Ce 7 " a — = Soo. 000  '‘‘*¢-3— and new dining hall. 

fica rate dormitories for young men and women. 
ti te admits Athletic fields. Preparation for coll or business. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special 
courses for High School Graduates. Home Economics, 
mcetias Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 


Cottage for Yo Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. 4 ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and ath 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits —— e 
terms. For information of either department address 


Smith, Wells, Oberlin 
colleges. Special 














GEORGE L..PLIMPTON, Principal, 50 School St., Tilton, N. H. 
=— 
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‘Stanley College “iin 


niversity of M ww Hey 

STANLEY HALL ne 26th year Sept. 21, + ag Certificate 
ts at Colleges for Women. Successfully ts for Bryn vato 

e awr minations. Normal Course ‘ne Home Eco- 

jes. rial and Vocational Courses. 

NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY. Begins 30th year In e 
-. 1915. Over 30 instructors and an. enrollment of over 600 Music, Art 

H ts h year. Many Free Cou 


a 








rls Northwestern | 


Conser- 





0. A. EVERS proeent of the Affiliated Institutions 
Two years JU UNIOR LLEGE. Work fully accredited at 


studen 

New bufidin: enlarged grounds in tt the best residential dis- 

trict of the - a For arti catalog of either School address 
McCARTHY, Registrar, 

Box 12, 2116-2122 Pleasant "Avenue, Minneapolis 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO AND NEW YORK 




















Baseball Field 





if you are looking for a splendid school environment for your son, 





Blair has a remarkable site: the 100-acre campus lies on h ~~ 
of great picturesque beauty near the Delaware Water Gap. 

life on the athletic fields, quarter-mile track, or the Academy lake, keeps 
boys well and strong. 


Blair has a remarkable equipment: the 8 stone and concrete buildings include a gymnasium, swimming- 
pool, chemical, physical and biological laboratories, and new fireproof dormitory for younger boys. 


Blair has a remarkable scholastic record cf 67 years. Expert preparation for any college or technical school. 
Blair chazges a remarkably low rate—only $400, due to the heavy endowment. 60 miles from New York City 


For catalog address JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., 


send him to Blair. 


Headmaster, Box T, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 











New Jersey, Orange. 
’ 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 4,cov""” 
miles from New York City. College preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illus- 
trated catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Bearp. 


Montclair Academy 
FOR BOYS Montclair, N. J. — 


A country school located on the Orange Mountains, 
500 feet elevation, in a fine suburb 13 miles from New 
York City. A school small enough for the individual 
attention that stimulates a boy's ambition and en- 
courages him to discover his possibilities; yet large 
enough for strong athletic and student organizations. 
Splendid college record of graduates. Complete 
athletic facilities, including swimming-pool. Our 
booklet, “ Your Boy and Our School,” will interest 
you, no matter where your son is educated. Address 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Headmaster, Box 37. 




















The Peddie boy is educated 
—not merely instructed 


Because Peddie is endowed it offers, at $450 to $550, 
all of the advantages and equipment of expensive 
schools. All colleges admitting on certificate 
accept Peddie Graduates without examination. 
Features to help his work and keep him happy 
are: 60-acre campus, cinder track, lake, gymna- 
sium, pool, diamond, gridiron, library, laborato- 
ries, observatory, etc. Every boy is systematically 
and scientifically trained in athletics and public 
speaking. School is located at Hightstown, N. J., 
on Pennsylvania R. R., between Philadelphia and 
New York. Lower school for boys of 11 to 14 
years. For booklets and catalog write Roger W 
Swetiland, Headmaster, Box 8-G, Hightstown, N. J. 





in two 
seasons 


Defeated 
but twice 


Safe! 


Over! 











Thorough Training of the Boy During the Form- 
ative Years, to Develop the Four-square Man, 


Pennington School 


In the New Jersey Hills, convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia. Prepares for colleges and technical 
schools. Business course. Small classes insure indi- 
vidual attention. Picked college men of pedagogic 
skill make up the faculty. Literary and musical organ- 
izations. Gymnasium,swimming pool. ~o corocemness. 
The participation of each student in the daily activ 

is required. Low rates—$400 to $600. Separate Junior 
Schoo! for a limited number of boys from 9 to 13 years. 
Home care. 77th year opens September 22d. Booklets. 


FRANK MACDANIEL D.D., Headmaster, Bex 20, PENNINGTON, N. J. 











New Jersey, Englewood, Address as 605. 

. by College preparatory 
Dwight School for Girls [0i'<*< Brie 
Domestic Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious 
grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
riding. Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals 

New Jersey, Vineland. 


The Training School at Vineland, N.J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds -— not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. 
Dept. of Child study. Opening of colonies makes room for 
more private pupils. E. R. Jounstone, Supt. 


WENONAH 


Military Academy 
WENONAH, N. J. 
No factories or saloons in town 


12 miles from Philadel- 
phia. Preparing for col- 
lege or business is second- 
ary here to producing boys 
known for their all-round 
manliness and their men- 
tal and physical effective- 
ness. he school is 
small enough for an 
unusual amount of in- 
dividual training. 
This is supplemented 
by the teamwork that 
results from a military 
system qeopesty di- 
rected. We are the only 
preparatory school in New 
Jersey whose military work 
is under the supervision of 
a U. St Army officer. The 
town, being entirely resi- 
dential, has a high moral 
tone. Large drill hall and 
gymnasium. Athletic field. 
Particular attention given 
to athletics. Riding school 
in connection with the 
Academy. Special school 
for juniors. 


For catalog address 
Dr.Chas.H.Lorence,Pres. 


Clayton A.Snyder, Ph.B., 
Supt. Box 407 

















































New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. 
SarGENT, President. For Catalogue and Information, 
apply to Tue SECRETARY. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


re Valhalla, Westchester County,N,Y. = 
A 





Friends’ School for Girls (with separate 
ments for both — unger 14 years, in care of fifome 
2 45th tiful new buildings, 70 

res, BOO ft. altitude. * 95 miles from New York. $300 
to $375. Primary, Preparatory, 


©, R. BLENIS, Director 
. Box J. 











New York, Carmel, Box 510. 


Drew Seminary for Young Women 
66th year. An efficient moderately-priced school with 
general and special courses. Certificates to seven colleges. 
Advantages in music. 





Rost. J. Trevorrow, D.D. 

























Cascadilla has been in the front rank of prepara 
tory schools for more than 40 years. It offers a 
thorough scholastic training, congenial living { 
and social arrangements. Extensive up-to-date } 
equipment. Site overlooks Lake Cayuga, withir 

the shadow of Cornell University—one of beaut 
Limited to 125. Small classes. 


Prepares boys for all colleges and business life 
Over 1000 boys prepared for Correll. Certifica 
privilege. Athletic field, recreation building 
thoroughly equipped gymnasium. Navy outfi 
of rowing machines, shells, etc. Terms $675 to 
$775. or catalogue address 


W. D. FUNKHOUSER, A. M., Principal, Ithaca, New York 











Military training that develops executive ability 
and self-command, qualities that mark master- 
ful men; location 3700 feet high in the garden- 
spot of the southwest, watered by the rivers 


and hundreds of artesian wells; the finest 
|| preparation for college and business at a 
| 





cost remarkably low because of state sup- 
port—these things make New Mexico 
Military Institute the finest mili- ‘ 
tary school in the Rocky Mountain 

region. The forty-acre campus is | 
the site of eleven thoroly equipped { 











\f modern buildings. Daily outdoor 4 
| life is made possible by an unrivaled 

|f climate. For catalogue address 

‘| _ Col. James W. Willson, Supt. 

i} Box H, Roswell, N. M 














Eden 


On- the - Hudson 


it the whe eee Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
School for Girls. 3 modern build- 
— mut acres. Academic, Finishing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
yo Domestic Science. Social train- 
ours 
com New York City. Out. of-door life; 
sports; riding. Address for illus- 
trated booklets, mentioning this mig- 
azine, Frederic Martin Townsend, 
jirector 



























New York, Binghamton. 


For girls, 33d 
The Lady Jane Grey School yon Con 
icate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke. 
General Course. Special courses for High School graduates, 


Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
Principals: Tue Misses Hype, Evcta Vircinia Jones, A.B 


New York, Ossinin ,-on-Hudson. ~ 
| The Holbrook School for Boys ;# 53 


better than the catalogue.” 500 ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment. All sports. College prepara- 
tory. Character references required. Catalog on reauest. 


Institute of Musical 
Art of the City of Mew Bork 














FRANK DAMROSCH, Directar 
Serious students of music will be 
interested in the unusual oppor- 
tunities offered by this endowed 
school. 

The courses combine all the ad- 
vantages of European training. 
For catalog address 
The Secretary 
Box 650, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City 

















shy ING 
SCHOOL /or Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 








25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, histor 
“ Irving " country. 7oth year. 24 yeers under pres« 
Head Master. New site and buildings, 1904. Pre 
for all colleges and technical schools Indiv 
as well as class instruction Equipment incl 
Athletic Field, Gymnasium and Swimming 


Summer Camp in White Mountains 
For information on School er Camp, address 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Mead Master, Box 912 








ANLIUS SCHOOLS 


the most successful 


c fe I 


cation of the military pri: 
ciple to preparation for colleg 
technical school or business. 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL—College and Busin Pr 
paratory. Beneficial military training t 
years ranked by U. S. Government as “Disti 
guished Institution,” the supreme honor grant 


VERBECK HALL—-Se; 
14 years. 





arate schoolivr boys from 8 t 


For catalogue address 
# Wm. Verbeck, President, Box H, Menlius, N. Y. 














New York, Rochester, 68 Plymouth Avenue. 


Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training for Engineering, Industry, Tr 





Art, Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, D 
mestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). One 
Three Year Courses Mechanical, Electrical and 
special courses for grammar school graduate En 
ing and professional courses for hig school gr: ad. 
Inexpensive. Apply for special bulletin. 
Tus ReGISTRA 
New York, Mamaroneck. 
Oaksmere 
| Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls 
Address 
Oaksmere, Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, N. ¥ 





MOHEGAN 
Ce 





Mohegan Lake School 


26th year. Box 77, Mohegan Lake, Westchester (o., N. ¥ 
Thorough preparation for College, Technical School 
Business, with certificate privileges. Average numbe 


of boys ina class, cight Modern buildings. Exc« 
tionally healthful location on Lake Mohegan in ¢ 
heart of the Highlands of the Hudson, four miles fro 
Peekskill by trolley. Physical Culture and Athlet 
under competent Director. References as to charact 





| clusive Illustrated catalogue. O. ¢ 











required. INustrated booklet on request. 
a. E. Linder, 4. M., Chas. H. Smith, A. M., Principals 
a +4. A 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box ¢ 
Designed and equipped with t 
| Repton School sole aim of training, devel 
and educating the Younger Boy. New buildings in center 
| large park at 600 [t. elevation. Special attention to P 
| cal Development. Summer Camp. Terms moderate and in- 
Roach, Headma 














MILITARY TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP, 


Give us your boy while he is still young, before 
his habits of mind and bod 
Let us give him a continuous 
under one policy from his 


ne ready for college or 

business. These two schools are nearly half a 
ndent, each having a 
fe suited X itself. The 
mostly of the graduates 
of the SCHOOL, accepts a limited number of 
new boys over thirteen years old. 
miles from New York; 
Limited enroliments. For catalogue 

information address 


Major C. M. DUNCAN, Box 89, 





For Boys 7 to 13 easy molding. 


FREEHOLD | feiss 2 
MILITARY | ser 
SCHOOL 


$450 to $500 


seventh year tilt he's 


delphia. 
f 














y become too fixed for 


Forty-two 
sixty-six_from Phila- 


ACADEMY |. 


$500 to $550 
Freehold, N. J. 














For Boys over 13 | | 


MILITARY | 






A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
In the suburbs of New York City 


The enjoyment and benefit which these girls receive from study and 
play in the open air is but a part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life 
a life of efficiency, independence and social charm. All departments 
including vocational. 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Box 708, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


For circulars, address 
New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 








in ideal 


Manual Tra 


Mount Pleasant Academy ® 


A century of service is a guarentee of merit. 


ool home 
1008e 


us 


nal charge Read 
l the history of 
re address The Prinetpal, 


1915 


and will be prepared for college 
He will also grow in manliness and 
“ and a rationalized military system 

, also maintain a Summer ( amp in 
what the colleges and 
our Centennial Celebration 
Box 507, Ossining-on-Hadson, N. ¥. 
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ather 5 


| & Ossining «: 
| W School &, “x 





‘ Ossining - on - Hudson 
i New York 


Principal, 


LIKE 


raiseworthy 
r 


renowned 


h in hist ric 


nl one hour 


Aintaing «a 
» Academic 


+ % oe vet aie a 


sensible 


CLARA C, FULLER 
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und alto- College Preparatory Courses. Home 
school, situated Making and Vocational Courses. Gar- 
for natural dening and Horticulture Well 
and romantic equipped gymnasium Basketball 
from New tennis, oot, hoc ckey, ete. Separate A ; 
high grade of /vr 48th year Inu 
Musie, Art and trated booklet +y se nt free on request 
Associate Principal, MARTHA J. NARAMORE 
seen ie —— er 
- es ee. ae, - 





| New York University 


Founded 1835 


_ LAW ScHOOL— 


Mhree-year c of instruction leading to 

legt 7! 1 J.D. The com- 

plete cour y be taken either in the 

' ‘ eV ing Che case 

| t i lowed. Students 

ive t il | education prepar- 

n tor or ly part of, the 

‘ I 1 State I hool is co-educational. 

‘ lor further 1} nation addre 

PROF. LESLIE J. TOMPKINS 


‘ 36 Washington Square, East, 





New York City 











Emma Willard School 


FOR GIRLS 
On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beauti- 
ful new, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. Campus 30 acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basket- 
ball, Gymnasium, with swimn 
Resident nurse 
colle ge 


ing pool bowling alleys 
broad variety rk 


including 
t going to 
Practical 
te admi 
a oke College 
 Mustrated eat on req — 1 
Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Pb.R 
Troy, N. ¥ 
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PUTNAM 
; 
A Vassar Pre paratory I~ 
i School for Girls 
i ; NE MILE PROM VASSAR 
) 
\ tion t i mbination of 
} r lif ind 
‘ leg I Recon 
; i ! ted wsas Dr. J 
; MT I t Vae Colleg D 
‘ " ! | it Weal n ersi 
} ib \ sm I id Pulitzer 
? } | Columbia Ur rsit or 
i ' ! . lege Sleeping porche 
) Write for catalogu and view 
ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Her 806 wre 





; Poughkeepsie 











Skim 








‘ | Rensselaer 


Engineering 
and Science , 
r t ering (C.E.) 
M.! Ele a 
Eng ering : 
B.S Graduate an 
( | rpa ew ( nical, 


and Materials 


JOHN M. 





& 


Established 1824 
Troy, N.Y. 


: Polytechnic 
Institute 


Mechani- 








NUGENT, Registrar 


d Special 


Physical, 





campus, 











An Episcopal Southern School for 
Girls and Young W omen 


Founded 1842 Two-year preparatory and four-year 
collegiate courses Music Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes out- 


door life possible the year round Exceptionally healthful 
location, at a good elevation, with 25-acre campus of old 
oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam-heated build- 
ings. Excellent ected — religious atmosphere. Very 
reasonable chergss 
Rev. honor Ww. LAY, Rector 
Box 21, St. Mary's School, Raleigh, N. C. 














Onto, Oberlin. : 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of 
music in all its branches. Enjoys the intellectual and social 
life of Oberlin College. Faculty of 36 specialists. 896 stu- 
dents last year from 42 states and 6 foreign countries. High 

chool course or equivalent required before devoting whole 
time to music or entering courses leading to degree of Mus 
Fall semester opens September 15th. Send for cata 

and musical year book 
Cuaries W 


logue 


Morrison, Director 





Onto, Oberlin, Drawer s. 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 


Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin 
College and Conservatory of Music. Montessori method 
by Miss May, trained with Dr. Montessori. Address 

Secrerary, Oberlin Kindergarten Assn. 








Rugby 5 School for Boys ' Count ry 


nm ry 
ing pool 


Sene 


Highs fiiciene at loweet cost 


_F RANK R. SHERM 





New 


school 


site 
and 
Personal at 
is 25 boys to 
Home for 
AN, Director 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown 
Allentown Preparatory Schoo 


Fits boys 
for all col- 


leges and technical schools. Special department for 
younger boys. New building, with complete modern 
equipment. Gymnasium. 15-acre campus. All athletics 


Terms $275. Catalog. FRANK M. SiGman, A. M., Prin 








For Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, 





John’ s School 


N. Y. 


h preparation for college 








QD ! trong bodiec lear, active minds and clean, 
Certificat given students with an 
! Firm,.yet kindly, discipline. Daily 
itary « ’ Graded Gymnastic 
i t take some exercise Gym 
T. thietic field of five acres, 
A M rts encouraged 500 a year 
pet unior Ha 5 separate echool for 
jer ; For catalogue address 
Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
New Yor«x Sel leland, « arden Cit y, Box os 


thfully located 
arden City, L.I 


fine at 


St. Paul's sSc 


i" 


ool Gard 





\ , pool 





Pres ur w ar lege of ie 
st } ad of ch depart 


akter 
Younger Boys. Address WaLTsr R 


ntific school 


MARSH, 





rent , Lowe 
Head master, 


in beautiful 


. 18 miles from 


hietic fields. 
Competent 
t School for 











eechwood 


A Cultural and Practica! School. 


If by choice or necessity a young woman Is led 
te some vocation, she will succeed if she bas 
been trained along the line of her natural ap- 
titade. The practical is as important for her 
as for her brother. 


Ine.) 





or" 
oung 
@omen 


private bath. 


Mi. H REASER, Ph. D., President. 
Rev. B. R. WERR, D. D., UL. DL, Asse. 


Beechwood offers College Preparatory 
College Departments; Conservatory of 
Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory; 
Courses in Domestic Science and Arts, 
Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Nor 
mal Kindergarten as electives. Swim 
ming Pool, Athletic Field and New Gym 
nasium. Unusual buildings. Rooms with 
Moderate terms. Apply for catalogue to 


Box 401, Jenkintown, Penna. 




















Founded 1853 (Inc.) 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. 





The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS “The Mountain School.’’ 








Healthful, invigorating location, with 
pictu ue surroundings. 100 acres 
of park land. 6 modern. home-like 
buildings. 75 girls, 12 teachers in 
residence. Special attention to social 
training. Unceasing care given to 
development of character. Thorough 
college preparation—also courses for 
girls not going to college. Music, 
practical Domestic Science, Dan- 
cing, Physical work in Gymnasium 
and Athletic Field uncer trained 
director. Easily accessible—on Main 
Line of ~~. R.R., between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. Illustrated 
cataiog on request. 























any 1 AE Peay ete 


NEW JERSET, RORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELA WARE 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development 


of a boy's character and scholarship for the 
work of the world, either in college or business. 

large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, care- 
fully selected pupils of high character, ade- 
quate equipment, supervised athletics, mili- 
tary discipline, healthful location. 31st year 
For catalogue, address 


Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Col. T. D. Lanpon, Comfnandant. 














“PENNSYLVANIA, Bethichem. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 


1500 boys prepared for leading universities in 37 years 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Terms, $385 to $450 

H. L. Forrinc, B.S., Headmaster. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visitor 
Convenient to New York and Philadel- 


phia. College Preparatory and Finish- 
ing Courses. Certificate Privileges. Two 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 402 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Prepares boys for leading colleges and 
technical schools—also well-ordered Academic Courses. 
Beautiful elevated grounds. Commodious buildings— 
modern equipment. Good library. Gymnasium. Athlet- 
ics of all kinds. Terms moderate. Personal inspection 
invited. Send for catalog. 

Tuapveus G. HELM, 
Epwin M. HARTMAN, 


A.M., 


AM. Principals. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Rutledge, The Pines. 


Miss Hart’s Training School 


For Kindergartners. 3600 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. Junior, Senior, Graduate and Normal Trainers’ 
Courses. Practice Kinde Tgartens. Opens October 1, 1915. 
For particulars address 

Miss CAROLINE M. C. Hart. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville, Box E. 


Keystone Academy 
Boarding School for Boys 
hills of Northern Pennsylvania 
and business. Rates, $340.00 a 
address B. F. 1 


Beautifully located among 

Prepares for all colleges 

year. For catalogue 
Tuomas, A.M., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Indorsed by every American University. Individual 
plan of work for each boy. College Preparatory Course 
and a good training for business life. Special course in 
agriculture. Scientific physical care. Pure water, good 
food. 200 acre farm. A school of character. 28th 
year opens Sept. 2%st. Write for catalog No. s. 

KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


years’ advanced course for High School | 


graduates. Special buildings; spacious 
grounds. Athletics and outdoor life. 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art, Arts and Crafts. For booklets ad- 
dress the Principal, Bex 233. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box 900. 


For 40 boys, 9 to 18 years. 
Cedarcroft School Prepares for colleges and 
technical schogls. Manual training. One teacher to six 
boys. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic supervision. 
Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Catalogue 
Jesse Evans Pups, A. M., Principal. 














(23 minutes from Philadelphia) | 


Miss Cowles’ School wal 
(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., HeadofSchool 


loeation, 
of Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Pure spring 
water. Stone bulld- 





bath. Gymnasium, 


SECRETARY. 





epeciallsts in all departments. For catalogue address TH 

















delightfully situated on 
40-acre estate in historie section 28 miles am Phila- 


A boarding school for girls, 


College Pre paratory and Special Courses, 

oxpression. Strong Domestic 
under direction of a Drexel 
Institute graduate. Certificate privilege. Advance- 
ment by subject. Athletics. Moderate rates. For 
catalog and views, address 

MARY EVANS CHAMBERS, A. M., Principal 
Box 601, West Chester, Pa. 


deiphia. 
including Art, Music, 
Science Depart ment 








swimming pool and new sleeping porch. Resident physical director and j, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 100. 
Beautiful, 


| Linden Hall Seminary location. Substantial 


| healthful 
| 
buildings, modern equipment. Primary,Academic and Col- 
lege Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Home and social life distinctive features. Gym- 
| 


| Business. 
Booklet. 


nasium. $400. Address Rev. E. S. Hacen, Prin. 





_ The Mary Lyon School 
Swarthmore, Pa., Box 1501 


A country school in a college 
town, 11 miles from Phila. Col- 
lege Preparatory and General 
Courses. Certificate privileges. 
Music, Art and Domestic Sci- 
ence. Open-air classrooms. 
SEVEN GABLES, an allied schoo! 
for girls 6 to 14, with strong 
faculty. Basketball, tennis, 
bowling, canoeing, aesthetic 
dancing, riding. 

H. M. CRIST, A.B. 

Principal 




































rshall's School 


A general and college-preparatory school for girls, combining the 
charm of beautiful suburban surroundings with the educational ad- 
vantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. Outdoor athletics. 
Art, music, elocution, domestic science. For catalogue address 


MISS E. S. MARSHALL Oak Lane, Phila. 





Mount de Sales Academy of the 
Visitation Conducted by the Sisters of the Visita- 


tion, near Catonsville, five miles from 
Baltimore, Md. Beautiful, healthful location. Spacious 
buildings and homelike environment. Every comfort and 
convenience. High mental, moral and physical ideals. 
Outdoor recreation. Music, languages and art. Regular 
and elective courses. Established 1852. For catalogue 
address 


Tae DrreEctTREss. 








clubs and societies of George Sc 


catalog. A Friends School, endowed, welcomin 


nominations. Address GEORGE A.WALTON,A, 





GEORGE SCHOOL o.tzn'sccvcs.'e. 


Every alert boy will find inspiration in the daily life, sports, 
hool. Our 227 acres of rolling 
campus, splendid equipment, the attention bestowed on pub- 
lic speaking and manual training, and the encouragement 
given each boy to engage in athletics, are told about in our 

g other de. 


-» Principal , 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VERMONT AND VIRGINIA 
















Mercersburg, Penna. 
i A thorough physical, mental and moral 
Aim of the School training for college or business 
Spirit of A manly, Christian tone of self-reliance is 
the perv. ading spirit among the boys, fos- 
tered by Christian masters from the great universities. Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy. 
In the country, on the western slope of the famous 
Lccation Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 


H Modern and complete mag- 
Equipment nificent new Gy: a Build- 
ing. Write for catalog and “The 


Futrance $pirit fercersburg.”’ 
to Main Hat SPitit of Mercersburg 





New 
Gymnasium 































INIA 


A completely equipped normal school arena a 
practical education at an exceedingly low cost. Its 
thorough courses enable ambitious young men and 
women Se ¢ neny for good salaried positions in 
teachin, other professions. The rates are ex- 
tremely o—tedarotemes tive teachers and $260 
for non-prospective teachers. These charges in- 
clude 40 weeks’ tuition, living, laundry, etc., and 
apply to applicants from outside the state as well. 
Situated in a region of healthfulness and beauty. 
Perfect sanitation, modern buildings. Supervised 
and supported by the State of Pennsylvania. All 
athletics. Opens Sept. 10. In connection is the 
Normal Conservatory of Music and Sehool of Arts, 
offering a complete musical education at a very 
reasonable figure. Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or 
orchestral instruments, Theory of Music, etc. 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Principal. 





LULL 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School | Miss Sayward’s School Fo" “iis; Suburb 


Fourth year begins Oct. 1st. $30,000 building adjoining | Cojjege preparatory and special ot Certificate to 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary and college pre- —_ . ; in Sci wor 
~ 5 eal Reside 1 das le ‘Addre leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
paratory schoots esident and day students. caress training, outdoor sport:, swimming. Develops character, 
Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Directress of Torresdale House. mind and body Mis; S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 














Penn Hall School for Girls | (SniersFunior School 


For Boys 8 to 15 Years 





pea A/M—Full Development of True Womanhood == 














COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS A Country Boarding and Day School 
College Pr: Horseback Riding which gives young boys a capacity 
eiie women Basketbal for work and habits of industry. The 
7a cengeage Hockey, Tennis six years’ course lays great stress on 


Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Musie, Art Corrective Gymnasties 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. Hotel 
Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic City, occupied by school 
during May each year. Work continues without in- 
terruption. Rates, $500 
For catalogue and view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Pennsylvania\ i 
eye n 
Military College ~/ || W¥oming seen 


thoroughness in gomeatery © rin- 
ciples, fitting pupils for the t pre- 
—— schools. Numbers limited 

oys have individual attention and 
home life in headmaster’s family. 
Beautiful, high location in exclusive 
suburban section near Philadelphia. 
FOR. CATALOOUR ADDRESS 


MARK I. C. SPIERS, Headmaster 
Box 251, Devon, Pa. 


























i spiring moral and intellectual traditions. The 
with Preparatory Department college preparation is noted for its thoroughness. 
Nearest of all col- Courses in music, art, oratory, household arts 
Gymnasium and science excep- 


leges to the disci- 

pline, physical 

training and educa- 

tion of West Point. 

Age limit 14 years 

and upward. Total 

enrollment limited 

/ to 150. Degrees 
At granted in Civil 
Engineering, 


tionally strong. 
Complete business 
college. Modern 
buildings, including 

ymnasium. Ath- 

etic field. Yearly 
rate $400. Catalog. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., 
Pres. Kingston, Pa. 










“~ 








Chemistry and Arts, 











‘Select Home College for the 
| Higher Culture of Women 


| Univers:., Bible Course. Con- 






















: 
The West Point of the South 
Magnificent plant and equipment. Value $500. 
000.00. Beautiful park-line grounds Sixty- 
seven acres. Active officer U. 5. Army in charg 

of Military Department Finest climate in the 
United States. Graduates admitted without examination to West i 
Point and all colleges granting certificate privilege to any seboo!. 


For catalogue, address 
je Tenn. Box 206 Cal. 0. C. Hutvey, Pres. 









A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1967 
Combines high scholastic attainments with true 
Christian manhood. College Preparatory and 
Business. Science, Mathematics, History, Me- 
chan.cal Drawing. Music. Strong Commercial 
course. Swimming Pool and Athletic Field. 
215 boys enrolled from 24 states and 4 foreign 
countries last year. Rates $300. 2 from 1 family 
$540. Catalog. Rev. Walter BalteReR. 
B.D., Rector, Box C, Charieston, 8. C ; 





Ward-Belmont 


A School for Girls 
and Young Women 
Fi weeks: to cnt for girls in its best sens 


































NASHVILLE, TENN. 
25th opening September 23rd, 
1915. Ideal Location,excellent 
equipment, splendid opportuni- 
ties. Highland Park of 100 acres, 
in 20 minutes of the ‘‘Athens of 
the South."* Thoroughly Chris- 
tian student body limited to 100. 
Patronage 32 states. Iaculty 15. 
Two-yer-~ lege Preparatory, 
four-yea a. College Course. 


seeks to establish a perfect balance of 
the parece’ mental, moral and spiritual 
li 


in the of the student. Ward-Belmont 
makes this principle the basis of her working 
life. 


Located in the heart of the South, in a city 
celebrated for its colleges and educational 
privileges, typically southern in her ideals of 
womanhood, Ward-Belmont numbers among 
her students representatives from more than 
thirty states and one-third of her boarding 
patronage from the North. 


Ward-Belmont has a half-million-dollar equip 
ment consisting of a thirty-acre campus end 
| handsome buildings ‘enh h are fully equipped 
for dormitory life and academic work. 


Servatory advantages in lan- 
guages, literature, music, art, 
expression, domestic science. 
Sanitation practically perfect. 
Physical culture and character build 
ingemphasized. Nodeath. Noelope- 
ment. No casualty in the history of thisin- 
stitutfon. ““Yearbook" free. Address Box H. 
Mr.E.G.B d,Regent:Mrs.E ord 
Pres.: Miss Louise Burgess, Prin. 













Teachers representing the best college prepara 
tion and experience are employed in every 


Buford College 
department: Academic, Music, Art, Expres 


Vassowt, Barre, Box - ~ A | sfon, — Economics and Physical Education 
Goddard Seminary %,{h¢ Green Mountains. |] Ward-Belmont offers a six-year course of 
cate. State Teacher's Training Course. Music. euant study, the equivalent of the four years of high 
Science. Commercial Course. New equipment. Large en school and the first two years of college 
dowment. 4 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 
a year—no extras. ORLANDO K. Houuister, Litt.D., Prin 











Parents who wish to place their daughters in 
a school in which every influence for the de 
velopment of a sound and cultured woman 
Nn is employed are invited to make a study 
The Vermont Academy for Boys of the opportunities offered by Ward-Belmont 
An ideal school for wholesome training and thorough 
education. Certificate to colleges. Special attention to 
life in the open. Lower school for younger boys. Terms, 
£400-$500. G. B. Lawson, Principal 





Vermont, Saxtons River. 


A catalogue and Book of Views will 
be sent upon request in early 
application is B) sirable, as the 
number of pupils is limited 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
: H For Young Ladies 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 60" Yours Ladics. 
1915. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, beautiful grounds, modern appointments. Students 
the past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. Send for catalog. Miss E.C.Wemar,Prin 


Address JENNIE M. MASSON 


The Ward-Belmont School 


Nashville, Tennessee , 





Vircinia, Warrenton, Box 24 
ee Girls and Young Ladies. 
Fauquier Institute The s6th session begins Sept. 
23d, 1915. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 
miles from Washington. A limited and thorough home 
school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates, $240 
upwards. Catalog. Mutss Neue V. Burver, Principal 











Vircinta, Winchester. 
: For higher culture of 
Fort Loudoun Seminary young women. De- 
lightful location in Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Busi- 
ness Courses Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and 
all sports. Opens Sept. 16th. Terms $300. Catalogue. 
Miss KATHERINE R. GLass, Pres. | 








For Catalogue Address | 
\ ik Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, Ruope Is_tanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 
Box 506, Chester, Pa. The Misses Bronson’s School 


A home school for ten girls under sixteen at time ol 
Cit Gable $ entrance. Circular. 


Ruope Istanp, Providence. 
4 Boarding School for Givis, 6 to 14 Upper School—Prepara- 


Years. Ina refi healthful sub- Moses Brown School ae dee eeliann anette 




















ee remains elegant i nical school. Manual Training. Extensive athletic fields, 
ern convenience. Outdoor class gymnasium, swimming pool, Moderate rates. Lower 
rooms, spacious grounds. The rec- School—special home care and training of younger boys. 
reation, exercise, food and home Graded classes. Catalog. Seta K. Girrorp, Ph D., Prin. 
life are specially planned for little 

giris. Splendid opportunity for all South Caraitina, Charleston. 


out-ofdoor studies and pursuite A school for girls, offering a broad 
aoe oa tee “moe. et Ashley H variety of courses, including college 
Certificate privileges. Address preparation with certificate privileges to best women's col- 
, leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 
PREDCES S. SRIT, 2. i, Seta, ment. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 

Nox 1401, Swarthmore, Pa. logue on request. Mary VARDRINE McBee, M.A., Prin 


SLE HEIGHTS “BOYS 


he best equipped school for boys in 
the South: eight superb buildings. Incor- 
porates the most excellent features of military 
and non-military schools. Discipline (non-military) 
based on daily, personal attention to every boy coupled 
with daily military drill directed by U. S. army officer 
detailed by the War Department. One teacher to every 
fifteen students. Delightful home life. 
Commercial, classical, scientific courses. 
Certificate admits to the leading Universities 
North and South. Only recommended boys 
accepted. Rates moderate. 
For handsomely illustrated ca‘alog, address 
L. L. RICE, Head Master 
Box 99 Lebanon, Tenn. 










































SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


The school with a national patronage Students from 35 states 
Prepares for Universities, Government Academies or business 
New brick barracks. Steam heat; electric lights; pure spring 
water in each room. In the mountains of East Te mnessee, the 
most healthful location in the U.S. 209 vears of successful 
operation. Never a case of serious sickness. Champion athletic 
teams. Manly sports. Trip to Chickamauga and to the scene 
of the Battle above the Clouds. Campus of 45 acres. Endorsed 
by most prominent men of the country. Charges $360. Special 
department for boys under 14 years. U.S. Army Officer detailed 
by War Department as Professor of Military Science. Write for 
two handsome catalogues and list of references, Address Box 70, “ 
Mayor Cuas. N. Hutvey, Commandant 43% 
as 


o exakavexsrexon 4 bl besten Institute 

















The College —offers a four-year course The Academy—offers courses preparatory 
leading to the degree of A.B. 1000feethigh to the college and general courses. Music 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- and Art. Health conditions unsurpassed. 
tains on an estate of 3000 acres. Modern On main line of Southern Railroad. 10th 
equipment. Enrollment limited to 300 year begins September 21, 1915. For cat 
students. Art, Music, Domestic Science. alog and book of views address 








The Secretary, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 
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Inthe Virginia Hili Country ASchoolfor Boys 


Accredited by leading colleges. Good, wholesome ath- 
| letics— baseball, football, basketball, tennis. Session 


Augusta Military ||[@2"= oe 





























tultion and all fees. Early enrollment advised. Catalog. 
(ROLLER’S ~ om: 


W. Holmes Davis, Headmaster, Box 588, Danville, Va. 
Academy | SCHOOL) 


n 








n For —— Bedford City, Va. 
I Offers prompt and thorough preparation for college, 
’ | scientific school or business life. The liperal endow- 
. ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this 
school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms, 
$255 covers all charges for the school year. No 
extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed—465 graduates 
of this school have received full college degrees or 
entered professions in the past 18 years. For cata- 
logue and further information, address 
E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 





lv 
}2 4 Add 











VirGcinia, Staunton. 
Stuart Hall Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art, Expression. New equip- 


ment including piz ange. Sports under Director. Catalog 
Jane Corston Howarp. A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal 


Virginia College 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 














49th Yea For Girls and Young Women an fam@t for 
* eautiful and healthful loca , qt rrr . thealth an 
Location tion in. the famous Valley of beauty of 


scenery. 


Virginia, near Natural Bridge, ina section E 
lective, 


noted for its natural scenery and fine 


winter climate. Elevation 1000 feet. Pure, Prepara- 
bracing mountain air. Outdoor life in tory and 
extensive grounds Tennis, basketball, College 


Courses. 
Music, 
Art, Ex- 


boating, riding anti driving 


The School $100g00 equipment. Certifi- 


cate ¢privilege to leading col- 





leges. Patronage from every quarter of the ression, 

U.S. and outside Courses of 1 and 2 years omestic 

Lower school for gigls oto 14. Art, Expression, Science. 

Domestic Science” and Secretarial Courses Supervise 

Special advantages in Musi Pipe Organ. a t r 
den 


States. For cat 
—— . alogue aid ess 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 





For years the Seminary has been | 
The Home a school of marked individuality, 
consisting in its 


Home Life inthe Modern School, “9 | «f s#rociation 


fheulty and stu. 












dents, personal e-tene nm to bealth anper wdch r T, as wellas : 
x A tees rature, #) ¢ rbet such men as Kishop Vin- Viromia, Bristol, Box 129 

ornt, of cao &. Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, and Rev, : oe | For Girls and 

Seahun Stanetcti, B.D., of tedlanapetia, roy of the toclesr eases Virginia Intermont College ‘ 

Har me Catalog and Beautiful Book on the liome L'fe. Tw rallroads. Young Women 

Rav ¢ Southern Seminary, Box 984, Buena Vista, ¥ 31st year. Preparatory and Junior College courses. Art, 

a 7 > Expression, Domestic Science and very strong music de- 
on ~ yartment. Modern buildings. capacity for 150. Terms, 
I 








$200 to$300. Catalog. H.G. Norrsincer. A.M.. Pres 








|| Thomas J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 
ZZ Principals Fort Defiance, Virginia Virainta, Charlottesville 


(L —— ——! | St. Anne’s School for Girls ‘eicor*' 





























: 


S3rd Vear. “After Highest Virginia Standards.’ 


Southern College 


For over half a century, The Southern Female College 





, Ai, Rev. AM. Randolph, 0. D. LL. 0., Episcopal Visitor 
Rev. C A pew presen Rector 
; on node 






Sa 





Elizabeth May Willis, B. P.. Principal, Bex &. 





Mes 

















The Outy Historic Spleteie Sas Gee tee 

Registered Junior r ! 
Courses. Social Training 
life M Art Fxp ° 
Bast ethall. Five 


Arthur Kyle Davis, n «. 


Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN FOUNDED 1842 












Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Mu 

Art, Domestic Science, et In the beautiful Valley of Vir. 
ginia miles north of Roanoke, on a 700-acre estate Buildings 
equipped for 250 students and 40 officers and teachers. Wri 


for Catalogue and Book of Views 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 326, Hollins, Va. 





h of Washington. College Preparatory, Business and 
CH THAI M Episcopal " ial ( o cs "Musi Art and M« ions n Languages. Do- 
A estic jence. Large campus, modern buildings. Terms 
Institute $3 tlhustr ated « tates. 2 Mr so Maat Hy — DvuVAL, Prin 
For Girte GCRATEAS, VA. . 

R 


—— 


acine 
College School 


“THE SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS.”’—Chief Justice Winslow, 


High Scholastic Standards the “measure” of this nient to Chicago and other cities. Modernized system 








school. Individuality is recognized and encouraged of dormitories; each boy has bis individual room. 
by personal care. Diploma admits to all Colleges and Special provision for younger boys. Athletics under 
Universities that accept certificate. Modified military Personal supervision of a physical director. Large 
system, retaining the beneficial features that develop gymnasium. Swimming poo! equal to anything of like 
good habits and physical strength. Location conve- character in America. Ask for Descriptive Book C, 


REV. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A. M., Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine, Wisconsin. 





















ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY (€piscopal) 


Delafield, Wisconsin 

“Doctor Arnold, whom we saw revealed in ‘Tom Brown's School Days’ at Rugby, lives again 
in Sidney Smythe. In a lifetime of study of great teachers, | have found not one who in a more 
marked degree could develop all that is best in the nature of a boy, or more successfully 
put to shame all that is base. He reads his boys unerringly ; he wins their faith, affection 
and respect, and then he seems at will to mould them.’ 
Thus writes General Charles King, author and soldier, concerning the founder A present 
head of this famous school, long known as The American Rugby. Rated by U.S 
GoVernment as an “Honor” School. For cataleg address 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 4F / 

Delafield, Waukesha County, W is. 





























at 7 he e Massanutien Academy) “stain tat 


“Mal FOR BOYS Woodstock, Va. 


A school which Inculcates the finest home traditions of the Old 






Dominiqn Healthful location, in the beautiful Shenandoah 
‘ 100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college.* 
nical schools and business Musie, Athletics. Enroll 





rent limited to 100 boys Terms $300. Address 


HOWARD J.BENCHOFF,A.M., Headmaster, Box 4 








Viecinta, Dayton, Box 114. 


Randolph- “Macon Institute For Girls. Lim- | Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 4,°, 


“ Vocal and Instru f Musik College preparatory Certificate admits to 
“ al Music, Art and Ek nm Atts active home life University of Va. and all leading colleges. Mu sic, busi- 
Gymnasium. Branch of th Randolph-Macon System. ness, clocution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band and ee 


Catalogue. Address Cras. G. Evans, A.M.., Principal 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


An Ideal Home Pe for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private 
Academy in the United States. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 

| ,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High 
mora! tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 
sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement ouly desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions 
hich. Academy 55 years old. New $150,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $360. Handsome catalog free. 

\ddress, COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


organ. Terms, $175 to $250. No extras. Address S 
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NAVAL ACADEMY 
The new fireproof home of this well-known mid-Western school for boys is now on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Geneva. After exhaustive study of both American and European schools, 
every known improvement in sanitation, ventilation, heating, lighting and fireproofing has been 
adopted. A country school within two hours of Chicago, Northwestern is of easy access from both 
East and West and provides, with the advantages of a military life, both culture and the definite 
values of a mid-Western atmosphere. High scholastic standards. Special attention given to 
preparation for college entrance by certificate or examination. An honor system of govern- 
ment based on twenty-fwe years of right tradition gives true training in citizenship. A fixed 
annual charge covers board, tuition, uniforms r = 
and all necessary expenses, including pocket 
money. Outdoor life and sports are emphasized. 
Nine Cadillac military automobiles, a fleet of 
Naval cutters and other unusual features make 
the boys’ life both enjoyable and profitable. 
Late spring and early fall 
months lived in a model 
camp. Limited enrollment. 
Character references re- 
quired. For catalogue 
and information address 


Col.R. P. DAVIDSON 
Superintendent 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 
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VIRGINIA,WEST VIRGINIA and WISCONSIN 











Vircinta, Abingdon. Box 230. 
; Founded 1853. 
n College ® school for 
girls, in the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. 
altitude. 4 years’ college work, also Preparatory Depart 
ment, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Terms 


$275 to$32s5. Catalogue. 5S. D. Lone, D.D., President. 





Vircrinia, Front Royal. 


White Sulphur Springs Home School 


Boys 6 to 16. Rural. Renowned Health resort. White 
and Blue Sulphur, Lithia, Chalybeate and Alum waters 
Private baths. Swimming pool. Board and tuition 
$250. Boys whose one or both parents are dead, $175 
Catalog. . L. Steere, B. S.. M. S., Headmaster 


Greenbrier 


Presbyterial Military School 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


An up-to-date military boarding school where boys are 
properly taught to meet life's responsibilities. Capacity 
tor 100 boys. Large corps of instructors—all college grad- 
uates. A quiet, healthful location in a bracing mountain 
climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On main line C. & O. R.R. Brick 
buildings, gymnasium and athletic field. Terms $285. 
For illustrated catalogue address. 


COL. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, Box 13. 
TS SL TREE 











Lewisburg Seminary 


. 
For G tains, 2300 ft. above the sea, near Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs. Main Line C.& O.R. R. Brick 
buildings; modern equipment; large campus. Courses in 
Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, Business. A founda- 
dation school not conducted for profit. Terms $280. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


R. C. SOMMERVILLE, A. M., Pres. 









Box 53, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








West Virctta, Berkeley Springs. 
ini At the renowned 

Old Dominion Academy At, ‘hs , renowned 
resort. Ideal School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares 
for University and business. Ideal climate, scenery, 
home life. Rate, $200. Upper and Lower School. 
Students from 20 States. Catalog. E.E.Nerr,Ph D., Prin. 





West Vircin1, Charles Town. 
St. Hilda’s A School for Girls, (Episcopal) 
Near W ashington. College Pre- 
paratory and elective courses. Music and Art. Outdoor 
sports. For catalog address MAg1An PENDLETON DUVAL, 
Principal. (Prin. of Stuart Hall for 16 years.) 





Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


Hillcrest School 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of age. Best home influences 
Family life. Limited number. Individual care. Mental, 
moral and physical development equally cared for. Ad- 
dress Miss Sapte M. Davison, Principal. 





WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee-Downer Se 


Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. Girl's Prepara- 
tory School. Accredited by Eastern and Western Colleges. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Athletics. New buildings and equip- 
ment. Ask for catalogue J. Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 





Wisconstn, Beaver Dam, Box FB. 
W. Certificate privileges. Chris 
ayland Academy tian home school. Both sexes 
8th grade to 1st year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20- 
acre campus; athletic field; large lake offers recreation. 
Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal 


music, elocution, stenography. Epwin P. Brown. 














Mothers Should Read 


WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER’S BOOK 


“Natural Education” 


In this book the author describes themethod by 
which she succeeded in training her daughter so 
that at the age of five years she could not oniy 
speak seve sral languages, but write for periodicals, 
and yet remain a strong, healthy, playful child. 

Mrs. Stoner contends that there should 
schools for mothers rather than for children, and 
that love combined with intelligence and ingenu- 
ity can work wonders in making so-called “dry” 
studies interesting and valuable. She describes 
games through which children may learn to vead, 
write, spell, acquire different languages, and gain 
a general aneeiiodiion of history, geography, physi- 
ology, and mathematics. 

Eminent authorities claim it is =e too early 
to begin a child's development. Stoner's 
method is natural and effective, uesened it first 
develops the child through its instinct to play. 

A Most Valuable Book. 

It can be secured from your bookseller, or by 

simply sending $1.00 to 
BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Dept. M, Indianapolis, Indiana 























SMOCKING 


makes the daintiest trimming for little girls’ frocks. Let 
me send you a few dressegon approval. Many styles up to 
six years. Also smocked shirtwaists. Ask for catalogue 
or, better still, send references for approval parcel. 

IRISH LINEN CO., Smocking Dept,, Importers of Hand Em- 
broideries, Davenport, lowa. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- 
scientious service. No false ye ren . Sic business. 
Book explaining terms fe, Address E An ae 
Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 


















McClure’s August Bulletin - 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have 

been investigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. 

editor of The McClure Publications. 
to McClure readers through this Bulletin each month we believe that we 
“an help you safeguard your buying. 
represented by announcements elsewhere in this issue, as indicated by the 
All have been advertised in McClure’s Magazine within 
Others will be added to this list each month. 
this list and use it as a buying guide. 


page numbers. 
the past year. 


. Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 


Mellen’s Food 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. 
Blooker'’s Cocoa 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee (Page 57) 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman's Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 


| Cream of Wheat (Page 72) 


Grape-Nuts (Page 49) 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post 5. ‘oasties 
Shredded Wheat 
Crackers and Biscuits 

Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 

Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 


Fish Products 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 


Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company 


Look for this certificate. 


Every grocer showing it is a member of the new Westfield Grocers League, organized 
by McClure’s Magazine and The Ladies’ World to advance still further the Westfield Pure 


Food Movement. 


Trade with the grocer in your neighborhood who shows it. You will find him progressive, 
up-to-date and anxious to sell you foods which measure up to the Westfield Standard of purity, 


(Full details about the League and its purposes will be published in the next issue). 





Allyn, food 


In recommending these goods 


The names in heavy type are 


Watch 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 43) 

Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen 
Toilet Preparations 


Baldpate Co. (Page 56) 
Colgate's Products 

Cuticura Soap 

Fairy Soap 

Ivory Soap (Page 14) 

F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 

I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 70) 
Mentholatum 

Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 

Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer's Tar Soap 

Palmolive Products 

Pears’ Soap 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap 

Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
Stafford-Miller Co. 

J. B. Williams’ Products 


Miscellaneous 
Formamint 


Olive Oil Grape 





UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE LADIES WORLD AND MCCLURE'S MAGAZINE 
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when you buy 


AKER’S 
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To make our Break- 
fast Cocoa we select 






only choice cocoa beans 






and use a strictly me- 
chanical— not a chemi- 







cal—process. 






The result is cocoa 
of delicious natural 
























flavor and absolute 
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purity, put up in full 
weight as stated on the 
label, and sold for the 
lowest price for which 
pure, high-grade cocoa 
is marketed. 
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Get the genuine 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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W# E-THER you bathe in stream or in tub, in cold water or in warm, moming or evening, 
the way to benefit most from the bath is to use Ivory Soap. 


The water is carried into the pores by the mild, copious, bubbling Ivory lather instead of merely 
touching the surface. The excretions of the skin combine with the lather instead of remaining 
in the pores. The skin is cleansed thoroughly so that it enjoys to the fullest degree whatever 
exhilarating or soothing properties the water may have. 


And the delightful effects are not lessened by any irritation from the soap because Ivory is as 
pure and gentle as the water itself. 


IVORY SOAP....... UHMR) ....... 99852 PURE 
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Number 4 


FREDERICK L. COLLINS, Editor 


HIS is Janet Pierce 
—the girl who be- 
lieved —the heroine of 
the new McClure serial 
that begins this month 


T was unusually late that morning 
when Charles Winter arrived at his 
office. Upon this occasion, late in 
August, it was well past eleven before 

he threw his customary nod to the tele- 
phone-girl in the outer office and passed 
into his private room. He was conscious, 
as he did so, that the nod was curt — just 
as he had been aware of the tremor in his 
hand when he had bought his subway 
ticket and of the asperity of his look when 
the elevator-boy had turned to him with a 
friendly grin. 

He went straight to his desk, which was 
flat and extraordinarily long and broad 
and rested in the exact middle of the large 
office carpet. Light from six windows came 
across the thick glass top which, mounted 
on a strip of green cloth, formed the sur- 
face. 

Beside the huge desk and with the spa- 
cious bare walls surrounding him, Winter 
looked small. Only his head seemed large. 
His black, wire-like hair was close-cropped, 
and from the corners of his nose, shadows 
of strained lines came down across his 
cheeks. There was no definite color to 
his eyes; the pupils seemed washed-out 
and faded, and the whites were brown and 
blurred. 

As he turned to his mail there was a 
heavy frown on his face, and it was obvious 
that he was not in a propitious mood. 
Work was almost the sole dis- 
sipation of Charles Winter, 
and he had been making a 
night of it. Early the pre- 
vious afternoon he had des- 
patched an office-boy with a 
bundle of papers to his house 
up-town. He himself had fol- 
lowed soon afterward. First 
he had cut off the telephone, 
switching the connection to 
the basement where one of his 
two Japanese servants would remain. Next, he had 
gotten into a pair of loose, filmy pajamas and slipped 
on a light dressing-gown. Then he had gone to his 
library, its three high walls tiered to the ceiling with 
law volumes, and locked the door. At seven-thirty 
his valet and butler had knocked and wheeled in a 
tray of two boiled eggs, toast and tea. Again at one 
o'clock there had been a knock, and this time his chef 
brought in a platter of cold chicken and a bottle 
of milk. The first light of an early dawn had 
checked him, and he had trudged to bed, leaving, 
scattered in the pale shadows of the room, stacks 
of leather-bound reports and upon the writing-board 
by the easy chair, where he had curled himself, 


‘ page upon page of manuscript, in his neat, fine 


hand, clean and unspotted, with not a word or 
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to reach him in waves, and 
e 2 he was in the act of raising 


By CAMERON MACKENZIE 


Illustrations by Alonzo Kimball 


syllable changed. The brief, his night’s work, was 
folded in his pocket now, ready to be typed. 

These debauches were not frequent. Twenty years 
earlier they had been almost a part of Winter’s rou- 
tine. But more and more he had found himself after 
them with burning eyelids, unsteady knees and a 
distressingly uneven temper. Latterly he had been 
particularly careful not to practise that form of 
indulgence when he had interviews ahead of him 
for the next day. Therefore, when he came to his 
office at all on the day following such a siege, it 
was only to guard against the accumuylation of 
unanswered mail. Certainly, such was his condition 
this morning, that he had no intention of seeing 
any one, and when he found the girl from the tele- 
phone only a minute behind his heels, as he entered 


AUGUST 
1915 


ER palpitating 


eagerness seemed 


to reach him in waves. 


“TI simply can’t wait,” she 


cried. “May I come in?” 


his private room, he was quite prepared 
to turn away any caller. 


an hour,”’ the girl explained, apologetically 

“TIT can’t help it,” snapped Winter 
glancing at his appointment-pad to be sure 
he had not made a mistake. 

“She’s very nervous,” pursued the gir! 
timidly. “She asks every five minutes if 
you've come in.”’ 

Winter was annoyed and determined not 
to give in, especially as it was a woman 
who wished to intrude. He had a pro 
nounced aversion to all women in business 
relations. They expected the impossible; 
they quarreled with the: best results; ex 
planations were wasted upon them. Th: 
lawyer was only casting around for a 
means of dismissing decently the caller 
when he asked: 

“Did you get her name?” 

“Mrs. Pierce.” 

Transformation came over his gray fea 
tures. His frown disappeared. The heavy 
drawn lines about his mouth creased up; 
wrinkles of amusement appeared at the 
corners of his eyes. For a jaded morning 
Winter could think of no tonic so refresh 
ing and stimulating as Janet Pierce. 

“Show her in,” he said, with a nod of his 
great head. 

Within an incredibly short time Winter 
had a sort of consciousness that the girl 

was standing in the open 
doorway of his office. Her 
palpitating eagerness seemed 


his head when she _ spoke. 
It was with half a laugh of 
amusement at her own im 
patience. 
“I simply can’t wait, Uncle 
Charles,”” she cried. “‘May I 
come in?” 

And he found himself looking at her; the trim figure 
of a young lady in a refreshing linen suit, and wearing 
a cockade hat. Her cheeks were glowing with soft 
color; her moist lips were trembling slightly with sup 
pressed excitement. This was Janet Pierce, and as 
with the flashings of silver shoe buckles, she crossed 
the dingy book-tiered room, a hundred memories of 
her sprang to mind: the unseemly squawk she had let 
forth at her baptism, when the cold water touched lier 
forehead; the pathetic grayness of her temples when 
she had been fighting the fact of her father’s death; 
the sidelong smile of triumph she had flung him from 
the aisle on her wedding day; the picture of pride and 
adoration she had made when she held up her child, 
aged two weeks, for his approval. He had an affection 
for her out of all proportion to a guardian's task. 


All rights reserved. 15 
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“Who is she?” Janet asked. “Tell me all about ber.” Powell turned upon her a constrained, enigmatic smile. “Oh anybody, anybody at all.” 
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“Of course you can’t wait,” he agreed indulgently, 
and was on his feet. “There would be something amiss 
if you could.” 

She gave him a small hand in a warm, firm grasp 


and hurried on, with gay intensity. “I do hope you 
have a little time — just a little — because I’ve a plan 

the most wonderful plan — so exactly and absolutely 
the thing. And you must help me, Uncle Charles,” 
she went on, a confiding spontaneity in her smile. “I 
know you will, but I do so want you to do it — oh, 
not half-heartedly with a lot of tiresome objections. 
| want you to do it whole-heartedly, with ever so much 
enthusiasm, you know.” She had perched herself on 
the very edge of the chair and was looking up at him 
with trustful eves. “You will, won’t you, Uncle 
Charles?” she asked. 

“IT will, my dear, if I possibly can.” 

“But you will! Promise you will!” she pleaded. 

“That depends,” he said firmly. 

“Depends on what?” she demanded. 

“On the plan.” And sitting down, he regarded her. 
It was not the answer she wanted; but he had not 
dared to give her any other, and she was studying 
him with a small frown. 





“IF you were only one of those people,” she finally 

observed, “‘who had a little faith —a little real 
confidence in others — the promise wouldn’t matter 
so much. But —” she paused and with a discouraged 
shake of her head, added, “you're so negative.” Her 
youthful seriousness was alluring. 

“Not negative when it comes to pleasing you,” put 
in the lawyer. 

“Very well, then,” she sighed, “I suppose that I 
may as well begin by admitting that the plan has one 
great difference from any other plan I’ve ever had — 
probably a difference from most plans people tell you 
about here.” 

““Most people come to me after their plans have 
ceased to be plans and have become troubles.” 





“Well, I shan’t have to do that,” she declared, . 


buoyantly. 

“T hope not. What’s the plan?” 

She turned full upon him a large, sober gaze. 

Tipping back and forth in his desk chair he watched 
her, puzzling in what direction the wind of some new 
enthusiasm had now turned her singularly one-pur- 
posed mind. In her twenty-one ardent years that 
mind had been turned in several extraordinary direc- 
tions. At sixteen her life was to be devoted to day 
nurseries; at seventeen she had wept bitterly because 
she was not permitted to pack her mother’s black 
walnut furniture into perpetual storage and bundle 
off that placid and adipose woman for the rest of her 
days as chaperon for her as an art student abroad, and 
following her father’s death she had selected a desolate 
and fever-stricken waste to which she believed she 
was called for the work of a missionary. Winter was 
still puzzling when her features broke in a laugh. 

“1 know it’s absurd, Uncle Charles,” she said gayly. 
“But the funny part of this plan — where it’s different 

is that I can’t tell you what the plan is. It wouldn’t 
be fair.” 

“Fair to whom?” 

“To Butler,” she rejoined. 
yet.” 

“What!” exclaimed Winter teasingly. “Secrets 
from your husband already? You surprise me, Janet! 
What has become of all those wonderful ideals of 
marriage that you used to explain to me so ardently?” 

“TI have them still,” she affirmed vigorously. “But- 
ler must know this first — like everything else. I 
haven't fold him yet, but I shall at luncheon. [I'm 
going to meet him when I leave here.” 

“And when will I know?” 

“You'll be the very next one,” promised Janet, as 
if bestowing a privilege, and added, “that is, if you 
are kind and reasonable.” 

“When have I failed you?” 

“When I became engaged. 
frightfully.” 

“That was only for your own good. Anyway, I 
didn’t object to Butler; it was only to his salary check. 
And what are you after now?” 

“Money,” she brought forth, “and a lot of it.” 

“Indeed!” said the lawyer ironically. “And so 
even my little Janet has turned materialist with the 
rest of the world.” 

“Not a bit of it!” she retorted warmly. “A materi- 
alist wants money for comfort, for luxury, for gratifi- 
cation. I don’t. What I want money for is to be able 
to live a broad, full life — a life among the people who 
are pushing the world ahead, a life that will make 
Butler and me the finer for having lived it, a life that 
will make Sonny a better man, a life that escapes small 
people, small thoughts, mediocrity. That’s what I 
want money for—as a passport, not to grosser 
things, but to finer things. Now do you understand?” 


“*Even he doesn’t know 


You kept objecting 





“Yes, Janet, I do,” returned Winter, and sat silent, 
pulling at his chin and studying her. There was no 
doubt about it — she had a place apart. She was no 
namby-pamby child, no passive being, complacent as 
some weed, waiting for life to make her. Finally he 
asked: 

““But how are you going to do all this — how do you 
think you can pick up all this money?” 

“Oh, that’s the secret!” she exclaimed, tossing back 
her head with a laugh. 

“Well, then, if you won't tell me the plan, how pre- 
cisely am I to help you along this road to larger 
things?” he questioned, good-humoredly. 

“T'll explain,” she said brightly, and swung herself 
around in the chair so as to face him squarely. The 
smartness of her black-stockinged ankles and the 
rhythm and grace of her movement caught Winter's 
eye. “Do you remember the only other time I ever 
came to your office?” she asked. 

The lawyer did. He had sent for her to explain 
the terms of a small legacy left to her by her father, 
Andrew Fielding. There was now a shade of alarm in 
his face as he nodded back to her. 

“Well, you know what you told me then?” 

“T think so — yes,” returned Winter. “That you 
and your sister had these small legacies, and I'd take 
care of them for you.” 

“Exactly,” said Janet. “‘And that they were ours 
— that we could have them when we wanted them.” 

“But, Janet!” cried the lawyer getting to his feet. 
“You don’t mean that you want your legacy! Why, 
my child, that’s everything in the world you've got. 
That can’t be what you’re here for?” 

“That is exactly what I’m here for, Uncle Charles,” 
the girl replied with a firm smile. “I want my legacy. 
I know you are very wonderful about money and I’m 
more than grateful for the way you’ve taken care of 
mine for me, but really — and please, Uncle Charles, 
don’t be difficult — I must have it.” 

“But my dear,” protested the lawyer, throwing out 
his hands, “that legacy isn’t much. It won’t give you 
the things you want.” 

“Oh, yes it will,” she replied with a confident shake 
of her head. “‘Remember, you don’t know my plan. 
It is honestly a remarkable idea. When you know, you 
will understand.” 

After a moment more of dumfounded scrutiny 
Winter sat down again, a grim smile upon his face. 

“It’s absurd, Janet. You can’t tamper that way 
with money!” 

“Tamper? Why do you say tamper?” she rejoined, 
with indignation. 

“Disturbing well-invested funds is always tamper- 
ing,” declared the lawyer. “It’s more than that; it’s 
criminal. Money is blood — nothing more nor less. 
It represents struggle, strain, infinite weariness, on 
somebody’s part. To waste it is 

“But I'm not going to waste it,” cut in Janet, 
bringing a small, clinched hand down sharply on the 
edge of the desk. 

“You almost certainly will,” he affirmed. “The 
management and investment of money is a specialty 
about which you know nothing —no more than I 
know anything about bringing up a baby.” 

“But I’m not relying on myself or on my know!l- 
edge!” she exclaimed, wide-eyed, her high, clear fore- 
head puckered in delicate lines. 

“On whose knowledge, then?” he demanded, a 
little testily. 

“Why, on Butler’s, of course!” she replied with a 
rising inflection of surprise followed by a complacent 
smile. “You know how abie he is!” 

Winter fell silent; this was an impasse. He knew 
that he would never be able to dissuade Janet from the 
plan of withdrawing this legacy from his hands if he 
roused her resentment by questioning Butler's abil- 
ities. Of these abilities, he was aware, the girl had not 
the echo of a doubt; the call of her nature which made 
her idealize all things in hér life, had caused her to 
enshrine her husband. Any unwillingness to accept 
her estimate would surely excite her to a spirited 
defense. 

As a matter of fact Winter knew little of Butler 
Pierce’s general attainments. He was a well-tanned 
young man, of twenty-four or twenty-five, standing 
a straight six feet, who five years earlier, fresh from a 
college career financed by a distant uncle, had come 
to New York with a gold football on his watch-chain 
and a mystic pin on his vest and applied to Janet’s 
father for a job. It was just before Andrew Fielding’s 
death; and the lawyer recalled the weary smile of a 
sick man with which his friend had told him that he 
had found a place on the pay-roll of the paper firm of 
Pynchon, Fielding & Styce for the young man. It 
was his form of protest, he had said, against a theory 
which bred in a boy a liking for English-cut clothes and 
made-to-order shoes and then shoved him, without 
money or mercy, into the economic machine. Aside 
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from this, Winter's knowledge of Butler Pierce had 
extended only to the fact that he combed his hair back 
smartly from the side of his head and had a taking 
way of nodding sidewise at him, with a quick, cordial 
smile, when they chanced to pass on the street. The 
lawyer had put him down as belonging to that easily 
recognizable type that one saw during business hours, 
hustling in and out of banks and offices, the young men 
in good clothes whom the colleges had dumped on the 
town. A percentage of them emerged, and ten years 
later one would find them with subordinates coming to 
their desks. A percentage did not emerge, and one 
would still see them passing in and out of counter 
lunch-rooms. Butler’s five years of work, Winter 
thought, had not resulted in sorting him definitely 
into either class. But all that, he reflected, could not 
be made clear to Janet. He selected another appeal 

“Do you realize, my dear,” he began, at length, 
after much cogitating, “just how important this legacy 
might become to you if one or two unlucky things 
happened? Suppose, for example, Butler should die 
suppose he should be seized with an illness that kept 
him from work for a year. How could you manage?”’ 

“More pessimism,” retorted the girl promptly 
“Butler is stréng and the most healthy person I know. 
Don’t raise such gloomy pictures. Things like that 
don’t happen. If we based life on all the catastrophes 
any of us can think up, we should never get anywhere 
— never make plans — never go ahead.” 

“But if anything unlucky like that should, by some 
chance, happen, what would you do?” 

“Oh, manage somehow,” declared Janet with an 
airy wave of her hand. 

“Live with your mother or sister?’ queried the 
lawyer, watching her. “Be a dependent?” 

“Of course not. You know me better than that!” 
she asserted positively. 

“Well, what would you do? Just make the supposi- 
tion for a moment. If Butler should die where would 
you turn for enough to support you and the baby?” 
he persisted. 

“To the income of the legacy, naturally,” she re- 
torted. 

“But if the legacy is gone?” 

“It won’t be gone. There is the whole point!”’ sh 
cried. “‘Why don’t you suggest the possibility that 
I'll take the money and in six months have twice as 
much?” 

“That’s the kind of an outcome you foresee?” he 
questioned. , 

“Why, certainly,” she rejoined brightly. “In six 
months, Uncle Charles, you will see that I was right. 
No, there is just one outcome, only one.” 


INTER was puzzled. There was a long silence, 
during which she watched him patiently and he 
continued to smile reflectively. A sudden thought 
presently came to him. 
“Are you two young people in debt?” he 
abruptly. 


asked 


“Of course not,”’ promptly shot back Janet, and there 


was surprise and indignation in her voice. “How could 
you ask? No! There is nothing ofthat kind.” 

“Well, you perfectly well might be, on the income you 
have,” Winter interrupted, turning his glance away 
from her for a second. “Rather than have you touch 
your legacy, your mother might help you out this 
time.” 

“Uncle Charles!”’ she gasped. They looked at each 
other. Color mounted to Janet's face. ‘Let mother 
help us? Borrow? Oh, never!”” And she shook her 
head as she added, “ We’ll never come to that.” 

“Well, my dear, those things are sometimes neces- 
sary,” he said in a mollifying tone, “especially when 
people are beginning and are young.” 

“Not for us!” she cut in decisively with a show of 
feeling, and the tall, slim feather mounting from her 
cockade hat bobbed several times with the definiteness 
of her affirmation. There was a pause during which 
Winter was deliberating at what point he would test 
her armor. She was the first to speak, however. 

“Please, Uncle Charles — please,” she begged. 
“Don’t make things so hard — so difficult. 
doing exactly what you did before — exactly what I 
wanted you to promise not to do!” 

There was nothing that Winter more disliked than 
opposing Janet. Now, as he studied her from beneath 
his half-closed lids, his head tipped back, it seemed 
doubly hard. That sense of freshness and youth 
which she so strongly gave to him; that eagerness and 
enthusiasm which she expressed in every turn of her 
head and in every look; that tender innocence in her 
eye; that intensity which became, according to suc- 
cess or failure, either exultant triumph or the most 
heart-broken, bitter tears — all made appeal to his 
imagination and he realized what a part this spiritual- 
ized young animal played in the somewhat gray exis- 
tence of a middle-aged bachelor which he led. Her 
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small flash of resentment had passed, and she was 
looking to him with eves large with entreaty. 

“My dear little girl, ve began, blinking once or 
twice, “you know you must know that there is 
nothing that I more desire than to please you; nothing 

hat one thing is to safeguard you; 
vour own headstrong, impetuous self, 


except one thing 
keep you from 
Janet, voure so young so very young, and you 
burn so for life You expect so much so much of 
others. so much of vourself. You've never learned 
sooner or later, will fail you and that 
vou've got to take them, even the nearest and dearest, 
and love and cherish them just the same. You believe 
that human beings act invariably from motives of 


that CcvVetT oorie 


love and kindness; that others are as honest as your- 


self; that everything will some way somehow 
come right in the end: thal 

But things will, Uncle Charles. They must. 
Chev do! he exclaimed passionately. 

Perhaps the lawver returned, with a short, em- 
barrassed laugh “But after fifty vears, I doubt it: 


and when | ee Vou, | ke all young people, who are in 


the least worth while, plunging ahead, I tremble. I'm 
trembling for vou now You're a high-powered engine, 
ind if vou smash, if vou i 

‘] suppose you mean by all this.” Janet began 
crisply, “that it is foolish in me to take the legacy 
and that I'll surely end up by doimg something 
foolis! 

Exact! nodded Winter: “and more than 


that T want vou to see what may be the particular 
tragedy of a delicate, finely constructed thing such 
very idealism, your best qualities, 


as Vo ure Your 

mav ruin vou, frightfully twist vou in a spiritual 
sense, I mean. There is your peril the peril of 
having trust turned to suspicion, of faith turned 
to doubt. of love to bitterness, of smiles turned to 
sneers, of ideals turned well, to something at 
which vou will just shrug your shoulders. Now do 


you Sen 

I see,” said Janet, after a thoughtful pause. “‘ Well, 
there are two answers to all you've said. One is that 
I can’t I simply can’t 


“Please, Uncle Charles,” she said in final entreaty. 

“No, Janet.” 

He was about to drop into his seat when she spoke 
again. She had raised her head, and he caught both 
the pathetic, almost childlike, quiver of her lips and 
the distress in her eyes. 

“You seem to forget, Uncle Charles,” she said 
very quietly, “that I'm of age — that the money is 
mine.” 

The tone in which the words were spoken told Winter 
that they were deliberate; that as a last expedient she 
had had recourse to her rights. Winter experienced 
an odd sense of pain and of loneliness, and walked to 
the window. He stood there with his back to her. 
Of course she did not know of the hours of dreary work 
he had expended to secure for her a maximum yield 
on her meager fund. If she had, he told himself, 
gratitude might have stayed her determination. But 
then youth never did understand. So much came to 
youth in the mere course of events, as it were. And he 
knew that she did not even guess what this withdrawing, 
this ducking out from beneath his shielding arm, 
meant to him. 

“Ah, well,’ he sighed to himself, and then turning 
about said to her: 

“Certainly, my dear, if you put your request on that 
ground — make it a demand — I can’t refuse.” 

He saw a look of pain come into her face. 

“I do hope you'll understand,” she pleaded with 
brimming eyes, “understand that you have my love 
and affection just as much as ever. None of it’s gone 

none of it.”” She stopped and with a dolorous little 
smile, added, “But it isn’t half so strange for you as 
it is for me. It’s hard all around, but Uncle Charles — 
it simply had to be done.” 

She ended with a warm smile. He smiled in return; 
his ache was somewhat healed. “It’s all right, Janet,” 
he declared; ““I do understand. Maybe in a strange 
way I’m glad that you are the kind of girl that would 
do what you have done. You can’t grasp that, I 
imagine. Anyhow, I'll go about the business of liqui- 
dating your securities — selling them, you know — 





tell mvself that the world 


is the ugly, dreary place 


you picture it. I haven't 
the capacity, the ability 
to think that it is. To me 
that's imposs ble that’s 
i {! Ay al tl ce second an 
swer und now she sent 
him a quick, flashing smik 
before she said, “‘and the 
second answer 1s that 


, ’ 
vou don’t know the schem« 


And that, my dear Uncle 


Charles, makes all the 
difference 
** Does it?” he asked with 


a grin that pushed back 
the heavy lines on his dull 
cheeks “I wish I could 
think so!” 

“Well, vou must think 
so!’ she admonished chee 
fully And then with a 
good-humored pout, “And 


now, how about the leg 


acy 

He smiled at the futility 
of his philosophizing; at 
the difficulty of bequeath 
ing the bitterlv-earned 


shekels of experience to 
another. It struck him that 
in Janet's case it was an 
impossibility. He shrank 
from taking refuge in the 
citadel of his position as 
guardian and family ad 
viser and friend. That 
meant simply flat refusal to meet her request an 
unpleasant, stormy time with her. But there seemed 
no other course 

“Come, Uncle Charles.”’ she urged. 

“No,” he declared firmly, “I can’t do it, Janet — 
I mustn't. I was vour father’s closest friend; I am 
your mother’s closest friend, and I'm your best friend 
and guardian and he brought his hands with a 
slap to his knees and then, as if to give emphasis to 
his decision, got up and took a turn across the rug 
be fore he spoke, “and it won't do. It’s utter folly. 
No, Janet, I can’t let you take your legacy,” he de- 
clared again. 

He stoppe d in fr mit of her 
the arm of her chair and rested her chin in her palm. 
hers were two troubled lines between her brows, and 
he could easily see that she was thinking hard. 


She put an elbow on 





“ Borrow ?” she gasped. 





Color mounted to Janet’s face. “Oh, never! We'll 
and I ought to be able to send you a check within, say, 
ten days or two weeks.” 

“Ten days or two weeks!” she cried, bending sharply 
toward him. “But I want it to-day! I must have it 
now!” And she stared at him in as wide-eyed aston- 
ishment as if he had suddenly lost his wits and begun 
to sing. Winter on his part was simply blank. 

“To-day!” he exclaimed. “Ridiculous!” 

Distressing possibilities came to his mind: oily-haired 
promoters with rubber stocks; beneficent old gentle- 
men with land developments under silk hats; the whole 
eager-fingered crew to whom delay was catastrophe. 

““No, not ridiculous,” she was saying impatiently. 
“You said I could have the legacy when I wanted it. 
I want it to-day.” 

“But, my dear,” he pretested, nonplussed, “an 
executor doesn’t have to convert a legacy and pay it 
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on an hour’s notice. It’s never done. It often takes 
weeks, months. Don’t you understand ——” 

“I understand only one thing — that you said | 
could have the money when I called for it,” she in- 
jected, “and I am calling for it now.” 

“But it’s invested!” 

“Does that make any difference? Isn’t it in a bank 
somewhere?” she asked with a simple, questioning 
look. 

“No. It’s in stocks — high-grade preferred stocks,” 
he explained. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘Well, can’t you send and get it 
for me?” 

“Of course not! The stocks must be sold. We must 
wait until the market is right.”” She looked at him 
bewildered. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles, I don’t understand at all,” 
she cried in despair. “‘ You said I could have the money 
when I wanted it, and I thought you meant that. So 
I came down to get it. Can’t I have it? You're 
clever.” She glanced at a tiny wrist watch be- 
neath the spirited green cuff of her linen suit. “And 
please hurry. I’ve only half an hour before I meet 
Butler.” 

Winter collapsed into his chair. His hands dangled, 
and he shook his head helplessly. ‘‘ Women in busi- 
ness relations — anathema!” he thought. 

*“Remember what you said,” she prodded. 

“Very well,” he declared, disgusted; “it’s not 
because there is any reason why I should pay the 
money to you to-day but because I’m not up to the 
task of making you understand that what you ask is 
absurd, absolutely absurd.” 

His hand went to a drawer at the side of his desk. 
For a time he figured on the edge of his wide check- 
book and then with the swish of a line and the scratch 
of a signature he drew his check. 

“There, my young lady,” he remarked caustically, 
“I’m buying those securities from you myself at 
their current values.” He held the check toward 


her. Again her eyes went wide; again her lips 


parted; in a high rising key she spoke: 

“But — but —I wanted 
—I want cash, you know. 
I must have cash!” 

She did not reach for the 
check, and he continued to 
hold the slip of paper, 
trembling in his hand. 
They studied each other, 
she leaning forward, dismay 
in her expression; he rigidly 
erect. Winter felt that it 
was far beyond the range 
of his imagination to con- 
ceive the extreme of folly 
to which his young protégée 
must be rushing. Such a 
proceeding, demanding the 
payment of a legacy of 
several thousand dollars, 
not only instantaneously, 
but in cash, bespoke a 
venture outside all ordinary 
channels of business. For 
a moment he was tempted 
to make a final plea with 
her but checked himself. 
She had made her deter- 
mination clear; from now 
on she would brave the 
world on her own account. 
If she were going to have 
her legacy at all, small 
difference it was if she got 
it in cash. He broke the 
silence with a _ mirthless 
laugh and dropping his 
hand, touched a bell. Very 
soberly, during a_ brief 
wait, the lawyer turned the 
check over and over. His mouth was pursed up, and 
he was wondering how long it would be before Janct 
would again be confronting him from that chair. 
Meanwhile the girl’s eyes, full of distress, were resting 
on his face. 

“Please, Uncle Charles, don’t be that way,” she 
whispered, the corners of her mouth soft with entreaty. 
“You won't feel so when you know the plan,” she 
added. 

The secretary appeared. “Byrnes,” directed Winter, 
thrusting the check at him, “take Mrs. Pierce to the 
bank and get this money for her in cash.” Janet had 
risen and was standing before him, fresh as spring. 

“Wait until you know, Uncle Charles!” she 
beamed. 

“Wait until you know, Janet,” he rejoined. 

And she went out. [Continued on page 46) 
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A Sea 
Charm 


by 


. 


ARTHUR 


(GUITERMAN 


INDS that waft the fisher-fleet, 
Cool the sands of burning heat! 
Trouble not her slender feet, 
Wave-worn pebbles! 
Crusty crabs, both great and small, 
Where the billows rise and fall 
Quit her path, I charge ye all, 


Be not rebels! 


Smile above her, azure dome! 

Lap her softly, curling foam! 

W hite-ridged combers tumbling home 
Rarely-laden, 

Rolling in from open sea, 

Rock her high in giant glee, 

Bearing safely back to me 


My mermaiden! 


Picture by 
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I ought to caught it in my pants pocket” 


VEN a baseball writer must sometimes work. 
Regretfully I yielded my seat in the P. G., 
walked past the section where Art Graham, 
sill Cole, Lefty Parks and young Waldron were 

giving expert tonsorial treatment to “Sweet Adeline,” 
and flopped down beside Ryan, the manager. 

“Well, Cap,” I said, “we're due in Springfield 
in a little over an hour and I haven't written a line.” 

* Don t let mec stop you oi said Ryan. 

“*T want you to start me,” I said. 

“Lord!” said Ryan. “You oughtn’t to have any 
trouble grinding out stuff these days, with the club in 
first place and young Waldron gone crazy. He's 
worth a story any day.” 

“That's the trouble,” said I. “He’s been worked 
so much that there’s nothing more to say about him. 
Everybody in the country knows that he’s hitting .420, 
that he’s made nine home runs, twelve triples and 
twenty some doubles, that he’s stolen twenty-five 


bases, and that he can play the piano and sing like 


Carus’. They've run his picture oftener than Billy 
Sunday and Mary Pickford put together. Of course, 
you might come through with how you got him.” 
“Oh, that’s the mystery,” said Ryan. 
“So I've heard you say,” I retorted. “But it 
wouldn’t be a mystery if you'd let me print it.” 
‘Well,”’ said Ryan, “if you're really hard up, I sup- 
nose I might as well come through. Only there’s really 


Then it was all off; they 
wasn’t no spoonin’ in 





the parlor that night 
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no mystery at all about it; 
it’s just what I consider 
the most remarkable piece 
of scouting everdone. I've 
been making a mystery of 
it just to have a little fun 
with Dick Hodges. You 
know he’s got the Jackson 
club and he’s still so sore 
about my stealing Waldron 
he'll hardly speak to me. 

“Tl give you the dope 
if you want it, though it’s 
a boost for Art Graham, 
not me. There’s lots of 
people think the reason 
I've kept the thing a secret 
is because I'm modest. 

“They give me credit 
for having found Waldron 
myself. But Graham is the 
bird that deserves the credit 
and I'll admit that he 
almost had to get down 
on his knees to make me 
take his tip. Yes, sir, Art 
Graham was the scout, and now he’s sitting on the 
bench and the boy he recommended has got his place.” 

“That sounds pretty good,” I said. “And how did 
Graham get wise?” 

“I'm going to tell you. 
make it snappy. 

“You weren't with us last fall, were 
you? Well, we had a day off in Detroit, 
along late in the season. Graham's got 
relatives in Jackson; so he asked me if he 
could spend the day there. I told him he 
could and asked him to keep his eves peeled 
for good young pitchers, if he happened to 
go to the ball game. So he went to Jack- 
son and the next morning he came back 
all excited. I asked him if he’d found 
me a pitcher and he said he hadn’t, but 
he’d seen the best natural hitter he'd 
ever looked at—a kid named Waldron. 

“** Well,’ I said, ‘you're the last one that 
ought to be recommending outfielders. If 
there’s one good enough to hold a regular 
job, it might be your job he'd get.’ 

“But Art said that didn’t make 
any difference to him — he was looking 
out for the good of the club. Well, 
I didn’t see my way clear to asking 
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You're in a hurry; so I'll 
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ARMONY-_The Rollicking Tale o 
g of 


You Don’t Have to Be a Baseball Fan to Enjoy 


anxious to know.’ Then he insisted on knowing what 
day the scout had been in Jackson. I said Id tell him 
that if he’d tell me why he was so blame curious. So 
he gave me his end of it. 

“It seems his brother, up in Ludington, had seen this 
kid play ball on the lots and had signed him right up 
for Hodges and taken him to Jackson, and of course, 
Hodges knew he had a world beater the minute he saw 
him. But he also knew he wasn’t going to be able to 
keep him in Jackson, and naturally he began to figure 
how he could get the most money for him. It was al- 
ready August when the boy landed in Jackson; so 
there wasn’t much chance of getting a big price last 
season. He decided to teach the kid what he didn’t 
know about, baseball and to keep him under cover till 
this year. Then everybody would be touting him and 
there’d be plenty of competition. Hodges could seil 
to the highest bidder. 

“He had Waldron out practising every day, but 
wouldn’t let him play in a game, and every player on 
the Jackson club had promised to keep the secret till 
this year. So Hodges wanted to find out from me 
which one of his players had broken the promise. 

“Then I asked him if he was perfectly sure that 
Waldron hadn’t played in a game, and he said he had 
gone in to hit for somebody just once. I asked him 
what date that was and he told me. It was the day 
Art had been in Jackson. So I said: 

“*There’s your mystery solved. That's the day my 
scout saw him, and you'll have to give the scout a little 
credit for picking a star after seeing him make one 

base hit.’ 
“Then Hodges said: 
“*That makes it all 
the more a mystery. 
Because, in the first 
place, he batted under 
_ a fake name. . And, in 
the second place, he 
didn’t make a_ base 
hit. He popped out.’ 
“That's about all 
there is to it. You 
can ask Art how 
he picked the kid out 
for a star from seeing 
him pop out once. 

I’ve asked him my- 

self, and he’s told me 

that he liked the way 

Waldron swung. Per- 

sonally, I believe one 
of those Jackson boys 





the old man to dig up good money got too gabby. But 
for an outfielder no- Art swears not.” 

body’d ever heard of, “That is a story,” 

when we were pretty I said_ gratefully. 

well stocked with “An old outfielder 

them, so I tried to who must know he’s 

stall Art; but he pt slipping recommends 

kept after me and aw Ba a busher after seeing 

kept after me till I him pop out once. 

And the — busher 


agreed to stick in a 

draft for the kid just 

to keep Art quiet. 

So the draft went in and we got 
him. Then, as you know, Hodges 
tried to get him back, and that 
made me suspicious enough to 
hold onto him. Hodges finally 
came over to see me and wanted 
to know who'd tipped me to 
Waldron. That’s where the mys- 
tery stuff started, because I saw 
that Hodges was all heated up 
and wanted to kid him along. 
So I told him we had some 
mighty good scouts working for 
us, and he said he knew our reg- 
ular scouts and they couldn't 
tell a ball-player from a torn 
ligament. Then he offered me 
fifty bucks if I'd tell him the 
truth, and I just laughed at him. 
I said, ‘A fella happened to be in 
Jackson one day and saw him 
work, But I won't tell you who 
the fella was because you're too 


And he dropped it 


jumps right in and 
gets his job.” 

I looked down the aisle toward the song birds. 
Art Graham, now a bench warmer, and young 
Waldron, whom he had touted and who was the 
cause of his being sent to the bench, were harmoniz- 
ing at the tops of their strong and not too pleasant 
voices. 

“And probably the strangest part of the story,” 
I added, “is that Art doesn’t seem to regret it. He and 
the kid appear to be the best of friends.” 

“Anybody who can sing is Art’s friend,” said 
Ryan. 

I left him and went back to my seat to tear off my 
seven hundred words before we reached Springfield. 
I considered for a moment the advisability of askinz 
Graham for an explanation of his wonderful bit o: 
scouting, but decided to save that part of it for another 
day. I was in a hurry and besides, Waldron was just 
teaching them a new “wallop,” and it would have been 
folly for me to interrupt. 

“Tt’s on the word ‘you,’” Waldron was saying. “I 
come down a tone; Lefty goes up a half tone, and Bill 
comes up two tones. Art just sings it like always. 
Now try her again,” I heard him direct the song birds. 
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Four Song Birds by RingW. L 


this Story by the author of “You Know Me, Al” 


They tried her again, making a worse noise than 

ver: 

I only know I love you; 

Love me, and the world (the world) is mine (the world is 
mine).”” 


“No,” said Waldron. “Lefty missed it. If you 
fellas knew music, I could teach it to you with the piano 
when we get to Boston. On the word ‘love,’ in the 
next to the last line, we hit a regular F chord. Bill's 
singing the low F in the bass and Lefty’s hitting middle 
C in the baritone, and Art’s on high F and I'm up to A. 
Then, on the word ‘you,’ I come down to G, and Art 
its E, and Lefty goes up half a tone to C sharp, and 


. 


ey = 
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Art give Lefty a earful about what 
a sucker a man was to get married 


Cole comes up from F to A in the bass. That makes 
a good wallop. It’s‘a change from the F chord to the 
A chord. Now let’s try her again,’ Waldron urged. 
They tried her again: 
“T only know I love you——” 


“No, no!” said young Waldron. “Art and I were 
all right; but Bill came up too far, and Lefty never 
moved off that C. Half a tone up, Lefty. Now try 
her again.” 


Ww" were an hour late into Springfield, and it was 
past six o'clock when we pulled out. I had filed 
my stuff, and when I came back in the car the concert 
was over for the time, and Art Graham was sitting alone. 

“Where are your pals?” I asked. 

“Gone to the diner,”’ he replied. 

“Aren't you going to eat?” 

“No,” he said, “I’m savin’ up for the steamed clams.” 

I took the seat beside him. 

“T sent in a story about you,” 

“Am I fired?” he asked. 

“No, nothing like that.” 

“Well,” he said, “you must be hard up when you 
can't find nothin’ better to write about than a old 
has-been.” 

“Cap just told me who it was that found Waldron,” 
said I. 

“Oh, that,” said Art. “‘I don’t see no story in that.” 

“I thought it was quite a stunt,” I said. “It isn’t 
everybody that can pick out a second Cobb by just 
seeing him hit a fly ball.” 

Graham smiled. 

“No,” he replied, “ 


I said. 


they’s few as smart as that.” 


“If you ever get through play- 
ing ball,” I went on, “ you oughtn’t 
to have any trouble landing a job. 
Good scouts don’t grow on trees.” 

“It looks like I'm pretty near 
through now,” said Art, still 
smiling. “But you won't never 
catch me scoutin’ for nobody. 
It’s too lonesome a job.” 

I had passed up lunch to retain 
my seat in the card game; so 
I was hungry. Moreover, it was 
evident that Graham was not 
going to wax garrulous on the sub- 
ject of his scouting ability. I left 
him and sought the diner. I found 
a vacant chair opposite Bill Cole. 

“Try the minced ham,” he 
advised, ““but lay off'n the spar- 
row-grass. It’s tougher’n a dou- 
ble-header in St. Louis.” 

“We're over an hour late,” 
I said. Fi 

“You'll have to do a hurry- 
up on your story, won’t you?” 
asked Bill. “Or did you write 
it already?” 

**All written and on the way.” 

“Well, what did you tell ’em?” he inquired. “Did 
you tell ’em we had a pleasant trip, and Lenke lost his 
shirt in the poker game, and I’m goin’ to pitch to- 
morrow, and the Boston club’s heard about it and hope 
it'll rain?” 

“No,” I said. “I gave them a regular story to- 
night — about how Graham picked Waldron.” 

“Who give it to you?” 

“Ryan,” I told him. 

“Then you didn’t get the real story,” said Cole. 
“Ryan himself don’t know the best part of it, and he 
ain’t goin’ to know it for a wile. He'll maybe find it 
out after Art’s got the can, but not before. And I 
hope nothin’ like that'll happen for twenty years. 
When it does happen, I want to be sent along with 
Art, ‘cause I and him’s been roomies now since 1911, 
and I wouldn’t hardly know how to act with him off’n 
the club. He’s a nut all right on the singin’ stuff, and 
if he was gone I might get a chanct to give my voice 
arest. But he’s a pretty good guy, even if he is crazy.” 

“Td like to hear the real story,” I said. 

“Sure you would,” he answered, “and I'd like to 
tell it to you. I will tell it to you if you'll give me your 
promise not to spill it till Art’s gone. Art told it to 
I and Lefty in the club-house at Cleveland pretty near 
a month ago, and the three of us 
and Waldron is the only ones that 
knows it. I figure I’ve did pretty 
well to keep it to myself this long, 
but it seems like I got to tell some- 
body.” 

“You can depend on me,” I as- 
sured him, “not to say a word about 
it till Art’s in Minneapolis, or wher- 
ever they’re going to send him.” 

“T guess I can trust you,” said 
Cole. “But if you cross me, I'll 
shoot my fast one up there in the 
press coop some day and knock your 
teeth loose.” 

“Shoot,” said I. 

“Well,” said Cole, “I s’pose Ryan 
told you that Art fell for the kid 
after just seein’ him pop out.” 

“Yes, and Ryan said he consid- 
ered it a remarkable piece of scout- 
ing.” 

“Tt was all o’ that. It'd of been 
remarkable enough if Art’d saw the 
bird pop out and then recommended 
him. But he didn’t even see him 
pop out.” 

“What are you giving me?” 

“The fac’s,”’ said Bill Cole. “Art 
not only didn’t see him pop out, but 
he didn’t even see him with a ball 
suit on. He wasn’t never inside the 
Jackson ball park in his life.” 

“Waldron?” 

“No. Art I'm talkin’ about.” 
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“I only know I love you; 
Love me and the world (the world) is mine” 


“Then somebody tipped him off,” TI said, quickly 

**No, sir. Nobody tipped him off, neither. He went 
to Jackson and spent the ev’nin’ at his uncle’s hous« 
and Waldron was there. Him and Art was togethé: 
the whole ev’nin’. But Art didn’t even ask him if he 
could slide feet first. And then he come back to De« 
troit and got Ryan to draft him. But to give you th 
whole story, I'll have to go back a ways. We ain’t 
nowheres near Worcester yet, so they’s no hurry, except 


that Art’ll prob’ly be sendin’ for me pretty quick to 


come in and learn Waldron’s lost chord. 

“You wasn’t with this club when we had Mik 
McCann. But you must of heard of him; outside | 
pitchin’, I mean. He was on the stage a couple « 
winters, and he had the swellest tenor voice I ever heard 


I never seen no grand opera, but I'll bet this here C’ruso 


or McCormack or Gadski or none o’ them had nothin 
on him for a pure tenor. Every note as clear as a bel! 
You couldn’t hardly keep your eyes dry when he'd tea: 
off ‘Silver Threads’ or ‘The River Shannon.’ 


“Well, when Art was still with the Washin’ton club 


yet, I and Lefty and Mike used to pal round together 
and onct or twict we'd hit up some harmony. 
support a fam’ly o’ Mormons with my voice, but 

was better in them days than it is now. I used t 


He says when he 
ordered mornin’ 
practice he meant 
baseball and 
not no minstrels 
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carry the lead, and Lefty'’d hit the baritone and Mike 
the tenor. We didn’t have no bass. But most o’ the 
time we let Mike do the singin’ alone, *cause he had us 

tclassed, and the other ood kept tellin’ us to shut 
up and give ema treat. First it'd be ‘Silver Threads’ 
and then ‘Jerusalem’ and then ‘My Wild Irish Rose’ 
and this and that, whatever the boys ast him for. 
Jake Martin used to say he couldn’t help a short pair 
if Mike wasn’t singin’. 

“Finally Ryan pulled off the trade with Griffith, and 
Graham come on our club. Then they wasn’t no more 
olo work They made a bass out o’ me, and Art sung 
the lead, and Mike and Lefty took care o’ the tenor and 
baritone. Art didn’t care what the other boys wanted 
to hear. hey could holler their heads off for Mike to 
sing a solo, but no sooner’d Mike start singin’ than Art’d 
chime in with him and pretty soon we'd all four be 
goin’ it. Art’s a nut on singin’, but he don’t care 
nothin’ about list’nin’, not even to a canary. He'd 
rather harmonize than hit one past the outfielders with 
two on. 

‘At first we done all our serenadin’ on the train. 
Art’d get us out o’ bed early so’s we could be through 
breakfast and back in the car in time to tear off a 
few before we got to wherever we was goin’. 


T got so’s Art wouldn’t leave us alone in the differ- 

ent towns we played at. We couldn't go to no show 
or nothin’. We had to stick in the hotel and sing, up 
in our room or Mike’s. And then he went so nuts over 
it that he got Mike to come and room in the same house 
with him at home, and I and Lefty was supposed to 
he Ip kee p the The ighbors awake every night. OQ’ course 
we had mornin’ practice wile we was home, and Art 
used to have us come to the park early and get in a little 
harmony before we went on the field. But Ryan 
finally nailed that. He says that when he ordered 
mornin’ practice he meant baseball and not no minstrel 
show. 

‘Then Lefty, who wasn’t married, goes and gets 
himself a girl. I met her a couple o’ times, and she 
looked all right. Lefty might of married her if Art’d 
of left him alone. But nothin’ doin’, We was home 
all through June onct, and instead o’ comin’ round 
nights to sing with us, Lefty’d take this here doll to 
one o' the parks or somewheres. Well, sir, Art was 
pretty near wild. He scouted round till he'd found out 
why Lefty’d quit us and then he tried pretty near 
everybody else on the club to see if they wasn’t some 
one who could hit the baritone. They wasn’t nobody. 
next time we went on the road, Art give Lefty 
a earful about what a sucker a man was to get married, 
and looks wasn’t every thing and the girl was prob’ly 
after Lefty’s money and he wasn’t bein’ a good fella 
to break up the quartette and spoil our good times, and 
so on, and kept pesterin’ and teasin’ Lefty till he give 
the girl up. I'd of saw Art in the Texas League before 
I'd of shook a girl to please him, but you know these 
left-handers. 

‘Art had it all framed that we was goin’ on the stage, 
the four of us, and he seen a vaudeville man in New York 
and got us booked for eight hundred a week—I don’t 
know if it was one week or two. But he sprung it on 
me in September and says we could get solid bookin’ 
from October to March; so I ast him what he thought 
my Missus would say when I told her I couldn’t get 
enough o” bein’ away from home from March to October, 
so I was figurin’ on travelin’ the vaudeville circuit the 
other four or five months and makin’ it unanimous? 
Art says I was tied to a woman’s apron and all that 
stuff, but I give him the cold stare and he had to pass 
up that dandy little scheme. 

‘At that, I guess we could of got by on the stage all 
right. Mike was better than this here Waldron and 
I hadn't wore my voice out yet on the coachin’ line, 
tell lin’ the boys to touch all the bases. 

a hey was about five or six songs that we could kill. 
‘Adeline’ was our star piece. Remember where it 
comes in, ‘ Your fair face beams’? Mike used to go way 
up on ‘fair.”. Then they was “The Old» Millstream’ 
and ‘Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet.’ I done some 
fancy work in that one. Then ¢hey was ‘Down in 
Jungle Town’ that we had pretty good. And then 
they was one that maybe you never heard. I don’t 
know the name of it. It run somethin’ like this.” 

Bill sottoed his voice so that I alone could hear the 
beautiful refrain: 


oO the 


‘Years, years, I've waited years 

Only to see you, just to call you ‘dear.’ 

Come, come, I love but thee, 

Come to your sweetheart’s arms; come back to me.’ 


‘That one had a lot o’ wallops in it, and we didn’t 
overlook none o’ them. The boys used to make us sing 
it six or seven times a night. But ‘Down in the Corn- 
field’ was Art’s favor-ight. They was a part in that 


where I sung the lead down low and the other three done 


a banjo stunt. Then they was ‘Castle on the Nile’ 
and ‘Come Back to Erin’ and a whole lot more. 

“Well, the four of us wasn’t hardly ever separated 
for three years. We was practisin’ all the wile like 
as if we was goin’ to play the big time, and we never 
made a nickel off'n it. The only audience we had was 
the ball players or the people travelin’ on the same 
trains or stoppin’ at the same hotels, and they got it 
all for nothin’. But we had a good time, ‘specially Art. 

“You know what a pitcher Mike was. He could 
go in there stone cold and stick ten out o’ twelve over 
that old plate with somethin’ on ‘em. And he was the 
willin’est guy in the world. He pitched his own game 
every third or fourth day, and between them games he 
was warmin’ up all the time to go in for somebody else. 
In 1911, when we was up in the race for aw’ile, he 
pitched eight games out o° twenty, along in September, 
and win seven o’ them, and besides that, he finished up 
five o’ the twelve he didn’t start. We didn’t win the 
pennant, and I’ve always figured that them three weeks 
killed Mike. 

“Anyway, he wasn’t worth nothin’ to the club the 
next year; but they carried him along, hopin’ he'd 
come back and show somethin’. But he was pretty 
near through, and he knowed it. I knowed it, too, 
and so did everybody else on the club, only Graham. 
Art never got wise till the trainin’ trip two years ago 
this last spring. Then he come to me one day. 

*** Bill,’ he says, ‘I don’t believe Mike’s comin’ back.’ 

“Well,” I says, ‘you're gettin’s so’s they can’t 
nobody hide nothin’ from you. Next thing you'll be 
findin’ out that Sam Crawford can hit.’ 

“Never mind the comical stuff,’ he says. ‘They 
ain t no joke about this!’ 

‘No,’ I says, ‘and I never said they was. They'll 
look a long w’ile before they find another pitcher like 
Mike.’ 

“*Pitcher my foot!’ says Art. ‘I don’t care if they 
have to pitch the bat boy. But when Mike goes, 
where’ll our quartette be?’ 

**Well,’ I says, ‘do you get paid every first and 
fifteenth for singin’ or for crownin’ that old pill?’ 

**TIf you couldn’t talk about money, you'd be deaf 
and dumb,’ says Art. 

***But you ain’t playin’ ball because it’s fun, are you?’ 

“*No,’ he says, ‘they ain't no fun for me in playi in’ 
ball. They’s no fun doin’ nothin’ but harmonizin’, and 
if Mike goes, I won't even have that.’ 

“*T and you and Lefty can harmonize,’ I says. 

“*Tt'd be swell stuff harmonizin’ without no tenor,’ 
says Art. ‘It'd be like swingin’ without no bat.’ 

“Well, he ast me did I think the club’d carry Mike 
through another season, and I told him they'd already 
carried him a year without him bein’ no good to them, 
and I figured if he didn’t show somethin’ his first time 
out, they'd ask for waivers. Art kept broodin’ and 
broodin’ about it till they wasn’t hardly no livin’ with 
him. If he ast me onct he ast me a thousand times if 
I didn’t think they might maybe hold onto Mike an- 
other season on account of all he’d did for ’em. I kept 
tellin’ him I didn’t think so; but that didn’t satisfy 
him and he finally went to Ryan and ast him point blank. 

*** Are you goin’ to keep McCann?’ Art ast him. 

“*Tf he’s goin’ to do us any good, I am,’ says Ryan. 
‘If he ain't, he'll have to look for another job.’ 

’ 


FTER that, all through the trainin’ trip, he was 
right on Mike's heels. 

**How does the old souper feel?’ 

**Great!” Mike’d say. 

‘Then Art’d watch him warm up, to see if he had 
anything on the ball. 

“**He’s comin’ fine,’ he’d tell me. 
to-day just as good as I ever seen it.’ 

“But that didn’t fool me, or it didn’t fool Mike 
neither. He could throw about four hooks and then 
he was through. And he could of hit you in the head 
with his fast one and you'd of thought you had a rash. 

“One night, just before the season opened up, we 
was singin’ on the train, and when we got through, 
Mike says: 

“*Well, boys, you better be lookin’ for another 
C’ruso.’ 

““*What are you talkin’ about?’ says Art. 

“*T’m talkin’ about myself,’ says Mike. ‘I'll be up 
there in Minneapolis this summer, pitchin’ onct a week 
and swappin’ stories about the Civil War with Joe 
Cantillon.’ 

“**You're crazy,’ says Art. 
I ever seen it.’ 

“*Then,’ says Mike, ‘you must of been playin’ blind- 
folded all these years. This is just between us, ‘cause 
Ryan'll find it out for himself; my arm’s rotten, and 
I can’t do nothin’ to help it.’ 

“Then Art got sore as a boil. 

“*You’re a yellow, quittin’ dog,’ he says. ‘Just 
because you come round a little slow, you talk about 
Minneapolis. Why don’t you resign off’n the club?’ 


he'd ask him. 


‘His curve broke 


‘Your arm’s as good as 
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Mike says, and left us. 
“You'd of thought that Art would of gave up then, 
*cause when a ball player admits he’s slippin’, you can 


“ee 


I might just as well,’ 


bet your last nickel that he’s through. Most o’ them 
stalls along and tries to kid themself and everybody 
else long after they know they're gone. But Art kept 
talkin’ like they was still some hope o’ Mike comin’. 
round, and when Ryan told us one night in St. Louis 
that he was goin’ to give Mike his chanct, the next day, 
Art was as nervous as a bride goin’ to get married. I 
wasn't nervous. I just felt sorry, ‘cause I knowed the 
old boy was hopeless. 

““Ryan had told him he was goin’ to work if the 
weather suited him. Well, the day was perfect. So 
Mike went out to the park along about noon and took 
Jake with him to warm up. Jake told me afterwards 
that Mike was throwin’, just easy like, from half-past 
twelve till the rest of us got there. He was tryin’ to 
heat up the old souper and he couldn’t of ast for a better 
break in the weather, but they wasn’t enough sunshine 
in the world to make that old whip crack. 

“Well, sir, you'd of thought to see Art that Mike 
was his son or his brother or somebody and just breakin’ 
into the league. Art wasn’t in the outfield practisin’ 
more than two minutes. He come in and stood behind 
Mike w’ ile he was warmin’ up and kept tellin’ how good 
he looked, but the only guy he was kiddin’ was himself. 


HEN the game starts and our club goes in and 

gets three runs. 
“*Pretty soft for you now, Mike,” says Art, on the 
bench. ‘They can’t score three off'n you in three 


years.’ 
“Say, it’s lucky he ever got the side out in the first 
innin’. Everybody that come up hit one on the pick, 


but our infield pulled two o’ the greatest plays I ever 
seen and they didn’t scere. In the second, we got three 
more, and I thought maybe the old bird was goin’ to 
be lucky enough to scrape through. 

“For four or five innin’s, he got the grandest support 
that was ever gave a pitcher; but I’]] swear that what 
he throwed up there didn’t have no more on it than 
September Morning. Every time Art come to the 
bench, he says to Mike, ‘Keep it up, old boy. You 
got more than you ever had.’ 

“Well, in the seventh, Mike still had ‘em shut out, 
and we was six runs to the good. Then a couple o’ the 
St. Louis boys hit "em where they couldn’t nobody 
reach ’em and they was two on and two out. Then 
somebody got a hold o” one and sent it on a line to the 
left o’ second base. I forgot who it was now; but who- 
ever it was, he was supposed to be a right field hitter, 
and Art was layin’ over the other way for him. Art 
started with the crack o’ the bat, and I never seen a 
man make a better try for a ball. He had it judged 
perfect; but Cobb or Speaker or none o’ them couldn’t 
cf cate "hed it. Art just managed to touch it by 
stretchin’ to the limit. It went on to the fence and 
everybody come in. They didn’t score no more in 
that innin’, : 

“Then Art come in from the field and what do you 
think he tried to pull? 

“*T don’t know what was the matter with me on that 
fly ball,’ he says. ‘I ought to caught it in my pants 
poe ‘ket. But I didn’t get started till it was right on 
top o” me.’ 

““*You misjudged it, didn’t you?’ says Ryan. 

“*T certainly did,’ says Art without crackin’. 


“Well,” says Ryan, ‘I wisht you'd misjudge all 
o’ them that way. I never seen a better play on a 
ball.’ 


“*So then Art knowed they wasn’t no more use trying 
to alibi the old boy. 

“Mike had a turn at bat and when he come back, 
Ryan ast him how he felt. 

“*T guess I can get six more o’ them out,’ he 
says. 

“Well, they didn’t score in the eighth, and when the 
ninth come Ryan sent I and Lefty out to warm up. 
We throwed a few w’ile our club was battin’; but when 
it come St. Louis’ last chanct, we was too much in- 
terested in the ball game to know if we was throwin’ or 
bakin’ biscuits. 

“The first guy hits a line drive, and somebody jumps 
a mile in the air and stabs it. The next fella fouled 
out, and they was only one more to get. And then 
what do you think come off? Whoever it was hittin’ 
lifted a fly ball to center field. Art didn’t have to 
move out of his tracks. I've saw him catch a hundred 
just like it behind his back. But you know what he 
was thjnkin’. He was sayin’ to himself, ‘If I nail 
this one, we're li’ble to keep our tenor singer a w’ile 
longer.’ And he dropped it. 

“Then they was five base hits that sounded 
like the fourth o’ July, and they come so fast that 
Ryan didn’t have time to send for I or Lefty. Any- 
way, I guess he thought he might as well leave 
Mike in there and take it. [Continued on page 56) 
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When the Jitney Comes to Town 


Sketched by MAY WILSON PRESTON 
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Jitney-Jingled by Charles Hanson Towne ‘ 


OT only do the jitney-busses scurry through the town, 
But through the country districts, too, they hurry up and down, 
And some are small and some are big, some shabby and some fine ; 


If you would be a Wallingford, why, start a jitney line! 
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They hate the rain, 
They fret and fuss 

While waiting for 
The jitney-bus. 
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A man despairs 
When his day begins 
In a crowded jitney 
Filled with twins. 
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End-seat hogs 



























Are ever-present; 
Getting by them’s 
Far from pleasant. 
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The Lacy sisters, 
Tall and thin, 
Always receive a 


Warm, “Hop in!” 
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PAINTED FOR “THE HARDEST RIDE A MAN CAN TAKE” BY GARDNER SOPER 





My crowd was a drinking crowd. They gave me that most famous of all drinking, or rather drunken 
songs: “Hail to the Highland Chief! What th’ H do we care! What th’ H do we care!” 
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The Hardest Ride a Man Can Take 


Showing How Very Easy it is to Swear off, but — 


T was on a New Year’s Day of course, the pro- 
verbial occasion, that for the first and only time 
in my forty-odd years of life I climbed upon that 
fabulous vehicle, the Water Wagon. Not so very 

fabulous, either. Five years have passed since then; 
yet with a reality that even now sets my teeth on edge, 
I still can hear the creaking of its wheels. So, too, 
I can see it as it swayed, tottering hazardously, along 
that highroad of virtue, the straight and narrow path. 
You know: 


“While Memory watches o’er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew.” 


Understand me now; this is not a tract. Neither is 
this record the admission of any ordinary drunkard. 
I pride myself on that. Far worse, I was instead that 
most dangerous of all topers, the moderate drinker. 
The drunkard, you see, knows his peril. 
though lives on in a fool’s paradise of fancied safety. 
Not until his nerves are gone, his digestion a memory, 
does he awake to what has happened. But never mind 
that. I read no one a sermon on the Demon Rum. 
I merely hand you my experience the * 
time I sought to give Demon Rum the 
hoo-hoo. 

Three p.m. had just struck that 
New Year’s Day, five years ago, 
when I awoke thickly from my dreams. 
And what dreams, too! However, I 
omit these as I omit also too definite a 
description of my awakening sensa- 
tions. It is enough that my mouth 
felt (and tasted) like the broken end 
of a bathbrick. St. Vitus, too, had 
me by the hand, saying, “Shake, old 
chap!” And I shook. 

I got to the water pitcher first, then 
somehow to the mirror. Leave out the 


The other . 


struggles with the drink problem. 
Behind the Bottle, in the July number, was the first. Now, 
we have a man’s story, not so tragic as the woman’s— for 
it almost never is—but proving beyond doubt that Drink 
has many allies, some of them far stronger than Thirst. 


As told to 
MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


may not seem, of course, a peculiarly noble reason for 
quitting the Demon Rum; still it seemed good enough 
for me. I didn’t wish to die, not in two years, anyway. 
I wished to live. Added to that, my career, my profes- 
sional success, depended on my sobriety. I must quit; 
I saw that. No one, in fact, ever was more determined. 
No one ever was more resolved. Of that I am per- 
fectly certain. 

“S’ help me,” I avowed most solemnly, “never, 
never!” 

It makes me laugh to think of it! 

In other words, the first hour I rode upon the 
Water Wagon, I learned something I never can for- 
get. It is that any man may with ease stop drinking. 
The problem is, will he be allowed to stop? 

Let me make it even clearer. Will his friends, will 





iy pms is printing a wonderful group of personal 


The Woman 


note of cynicism which was downright sinister. It 
at once caught me. 

“You mean you tried to quit and couldn't?” 

“Not that,” he answered negligently. ‘I could quit 
all right, I fancy. It’s my friends; they won't let me.” 

I grinned idly. It struck me as a pretty weak excuse. 

“Oh, all right! Laugh, if you like,” he returned as 
negligently as before, “but just try it a while!” 

I told him I meant to. I told him, too, that I didn’t 
think any friend would try to prevent me, once it was 
known why I wished to stop. Even when I told him 
what the doctor had said, he smiled sardonically. “* You 
don’t know why I tried to stop?” he asked, and in the 
same drawling tone, answered the question, “I’ve lost 
two positions in the last three years because of drink- 
ing.” Then he lightly waved his hand. “I'd rather 
lose them, though, than the old crowd, our gang.” 

The two cocktails came just then, and when again I 
refused he drank first his own, then mine. 

“Good luck and — sympathy!” he laughed. 

What my friend had said, made little impression on 
me at first; but a few days later I began to believe there 
. was something in it. The occasion 
was a dinner given by a man, a club 
friend of long standing, who had some 
legal business I wished to get. Added 
to that, as it was the first time I’d 
dined at his house, I was, in effect, the 
guest of honor. 

My experience begins with the 
sherry the butler served with the 
soup. When I declined it, my host 
looked up alertly. 

**Better change your mind,” he ad- 
vised; “that’s real Amontillado, 
twenty years old! It’s been across in 
a sailing ship twice, too.” 

I again declined; and after a look 
of puzzlement, he frowned. I think he 











intermediary details. I wish merely 
to indicate that I had all the diag- 
nostic symptoms usual to the-day- 
after-the-night-before. Additionally, however, I had 
something I'd never had before. I had it a-plenty, too! 

The Never Agains !!! 

You know the feeling, perhaps. No doubt in the 
bone aching agony of such a moment you have felt 
Virtue prod you a significant prod in the midriff. 
However, it was more than mere pain that gave me 
suddenly the jumps. It was my appearance. About 
my mouth and eyes I saw now a slack, aging hag- 
gardness I'd never noted before—a hint of crumbling 
dissolution. Then the floor beneath me began to heave 
and quake, trembling like Messina. With difficulty 
I got back to my bed. There, with my dazed faculties 
coérdinating about as smoothly as a servant girl's 
alarm clock, I sought to figure what had happened. 

For twelve hours I had slept. For twelve hours, 
consequently, I had not tasted alcohol. Then why the 
dizziness? More than that, why the drifting eye, dull 
like a dead fish’s? Why the furry tongue, the dried 
lips, the hatred of the light? Why the groaning limbs? 
Why all the rest of it, too? This much I had reasoned, 
asking of myself these questions, when like a flash, a 
jet of blinding light, the truth burst upon me. 

I was still drunk; that was all! In spite of my 
twelve hours’ sleep, I had a hang over, the first in my 
experience! 

You may picture my sensations. J, a rising young 
lawyer, soused? Incredible, but true. Fifteen minutes 
later, dressed, haggard, quivering, I stood in a doctor’s 
consulting room down the block, while the doctor, a 
stranger to me, went over me as a cooper goes over 
a cask, 

“Well?” I asked. 

He put up his stethoscope deliberately. 

“Drink, and you'll last two years more, maybe,” he 
advised me, whereat I began vigorously to protest. 
As I told him, I had never taken more than a drink 
or so a day. “Certainly,” he smiled, “but you've 
taken the one or two for fifteen years! You're soaked 
with alcohol. You're so soaked with it that last night, 
when you took four or five drinks, you couldn’t get rid 
of the overplus! Five dollars, please.” 

All this, I know, is tract stuff. So much for so much, 
though. That day, whem I left the consulting room, 


I rode out of there on the well-known carrier’s cart, 
the Water Wagon! 
I was scared. I was good and scared. That I was 


his own family even, let him quit? Perhaps some day 
you, too, may wonder. 

I come now to my own experiences. 

That day, the New Year’s I speak of, was of course 
a holiday. Aboard the Wagon my first port of call 
was my club. 

The place was thronged, filled with men busy com- 
memorating the day. Celebrants, with arms entwined 
about each others’ necks in the approved convivial 
manner, sang, shouted, made merry with the wassail. 
My entrance was hailed uproariously. 

In delicate tribute to my popularity then, they gave 
me that most famous of all drinking, or, rather, drunken 
songs: 

“Hail to the Highland Chief! 
What th’ H do we care! 
What th’ H do we care!” 


I fled. A dozen drinks were proffered me; but de- 
clining them, I sought quiet in the club’s up-stairs 
library. Even there the daughter of the vine held 
sway; for as I entered, a figure drowsing on the lounge 
awoke, and having waved me a greeting, reached over 
and pushed a bell button in the wall. 

“What'll you have?” he invited by way of pre- 
liminary. 

The man I had known for years, and when I declined, 
thanking him, he grinned. 

“Waves running high, last night? Rum hounds 
baying, what?” 

Quite so, indeed; and I gave him a sickly smile. He 
nodded idly, at the same time turning to the attendant 
who had just entered. “‘A couple of Martinis, boy. 
Tell Joe to put in a dash of absinthe.” 

“Not for me,” I interposed; “I’m not taking any- 
thing.” 

He waved the boy away, then gave me a sapient grin. 

“You'll feel better after you've had a bracer,” he 
assured. 

I didn’t want a bracer. “Don’t you understand?” 
I protested. “I’m not taking anything; I'm on the 
Wagon.” 

The statement was about as effective as if I had told 
him I'd stopped porridge for breakfast. 

“Sure,” he returned genially, “every one’s on the 
Wagon to-day —for a while, anyway! I used to be 
that way myself, once.” In his tone there was a 


recalled now that I had also declined 
thecocktail served in the drawing room. 

That dinner became an ordeal. My host, in the first 
place, was a connoisseur. Vintage wines, the rarest 
sort, were his specialty; and that evening, in my honor, 
he had laid out four selections from his cellar. Each, 
in turn, I declined; and as each time I inverted my 
glass, preventing the butler from filling it, I could see 
my host’s eye dull fitfully. Eventually, it got upon my 
nerves, till, in my nervousness, I made worse of a bad 
matter. 

Fine champagne of the finest, a priceless relic from 
a private cellar near Epernay, was served with the 
coffee. By now; my host had lost interest in me; but 
when the butler, as a matter of form, proffered me the 
brandy, I foolishly let him fill my glass. My host saw 
it. Having seen, too, that I'd declined his other wines, 
he now set himself to see whether I would drink this or 
let it waste. 

I said nothing; neither did he. I knew, though, that 
to him the waste of that fine champagne would fall short 
of nothing less than sacrilege. Therefore, like a fool, I 
made shift to get rid of it. I poured it into my demi- 
tasse; and as I did so, he saw me. 

I cannot express the look of hopeless disgust, aver- 
sion, with which he turned away from me. I was never 
again invited to his-house. His business, [ may also 
remark, went elsewhere than to my firm. Nor was that 
all. Later on, I heard a remark his wife had uttered 
concerning me. 

“Bright? He? A turnip would glitter in compari- 
son! I think he’s severed his jocular vein!” 

I don’i blame the lady. I believed, however, that 
my intellectual bankruptcy was due only to temporary 
self-consciousness, to the knowledge that my host dis- 
dained me. In a measure it was. I did not know, 
though, that my mind, my wit, had so long fed on 
stimulants that it still needed the stimulant to 
exert itself, < 

But I had been dull, my hostess opined. Therefore, 
the next time I dined out I resolved I'd not be dull. 
Still perched on the Water Wagon’s box I made of 
my sobriety a jest, a joke. No one could have been 
more jocund, more jocular. I kept the table in a per- 
petual smile. Fine, you say? Oh, yes. Nothing could 
have been finer. Unfortunately, however, with me wit 
must be spontaneous not to wear, and the end of that 
dinner found me limp. I had, in fact, suffered far more 
than I must have pleased, please though I admit I did 
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I he lesson seemed clear. If I did not drink, I must 
pas hard te ivoid be Ing dull. It seemed, in fact, an- 
other truly significant instance of that significant 
world-wide truth: virtue is its own reward. Not even 


that, perhaps. I must even pay the piper at either end 


if the line! To be good, I must suffer. 

Eventually, in the effort to minimize the labor, I 
reduced my jocose remarks on the Water Wagon 
to a cut-and-dried digest, a set discourse. For a while 


it went. I'd be told, “Give us a little talk on the 
Demon Rum, old chap!” So with a grin, a chuckle, 
I'd give it. But ere long I saw the inevitable signs. 
fhe jest had lost youth. The little talk had begun 
to hore. 

hen. ere long. I had. too, another realization. It 


was that invitations to dine out became fewer. I'll . 


be frank about this. I don’t know yet whether it was 
to my sobriety or to my dullness that this was due. 
It may perhaps have been the combination. However, 
l had been on the Wagon SIX weeks or 80, I think, 
when things began to get me. “A grouch” I heard 
myself referred to at the club. Perhaps so. I know, 
it any rate, that while I mixed with my old friends — 
* The Klbow Engineers” thev called themselves — J 


was morose, mopish, out of sorts. It was not only 
that I wanted a drink. It wasn’t either that it made 
me sore to see them tucking the Seotches under their 


waistcoats while I had to sit by dry. What got me 
was the fact that not a friend, not an acquaintance, 


ever gave me so mi h as a word or a look of erncour- 
agement. Fact! So far from encouraging me, I 


vaguely felt: myself to be held aloof. I no longer 
mixed, that was it. 

All this, the situation I depict, perhaps may seem 
exaggerated. Should this be so, let me again point out 
my environment. The adage that birds of a feather 
flock together never was so true as among drinkers, 
and the reasons for this are manifest. The drinker, for 
one thing, resents the presence of the total abstainer as 
a sort of slur upon himself. The feeling 
may be subconscious, barely felt, but still 
it is there. Then, too, the non-drinker 
contributes nothing to that special form 
of wit which, of itself, is distinctively al- 
coholic. Do you know what I mean? 
Drink, in other words, develops a special 
mental activity. A half tipsy man, too, 
is anfusing and seems even witty to 
other men half tipsy. To you, though, 
sober, sedate, he would seem often only 
half coherent. 

Be that as it is, time came when gladly 
I would have reverted to my former mel- 
low day. Two events, one follow ing close 
upon another, became almost the last 
straws. The first was at a dinner where 
I sat next to a woman whose husband, a 
well-known writer, recently had given up 
drinking in the belief that it was interfef- 
ing with his work. He was in the first 
day's stage aboard the Wagon; and 
a duller, more submerged person I had 
rarely met. I could see, too, that he was 
puzzled, wondering what had befallen his 
wits. However, late in the evening when 
Seotk h and soda were served, I saw wife 
give husband an emphatic nudge. 

“For Heaven's sake,” she protested, 
“oo take something! You may be able 
to stand ‘it; but I can’t!” Then, just as 
impressively, I was aware that she indi- 
cated me. “ You're getting to be as much 
of a grouch and a bore as he is!” 

There was no doubt of it. And a few 
minutes later, a laugh followed by a jingle 
of ice and the hoosh of a carbonic water 
siphon told me that wife’s complimentary 
comparison had _ enthusiastically sue- 
ceeded. Husband had fallen off the 
Wagon with a crash. 

The second event came the day follow- 
ing when a man, a one-time crony, sat 
down beside me in the reading room. 

“You'd better buck up, old man! 
Every one’s talking about it!” 

“ Because I've quit drinking?” I asked 
coolly. Inwardly, though, I was hot. 

“It isn’t the drinking,” he returned; 
“it’s the way you've turned grouch. 
You never drank enough to float a chip.” 
I kept my temper. I told him quietly 
that if I drank, the doctor warned me I'd 
go under in a couple of years or so. My 
companion gave a grunt. 

“What rot! As if a drink or so ever 
hurt any man! You'd better try another 
doctor!” 

Then he invited me down to the bar. 


The like of any Bishop, yet snappin’ off his prayin 
To put the curse on Phelan’s dog for 


The invitation I refused; his advice, though, I ac- 
cepted. That evening I stood in another consulting 
room. The doctor was a specialist, a man of nation 
wide reputation, and he confirmed what the other had 
said. Then he asked me, “ Why is it you wish to drink, 
to become a drunkard?” When I resented this, saying 
I'd never been one, he merely gave a shrug. “It’s the 
same thing,” he said, adding, “‘drunkenness is only rela- 
tive. A single drink will intoxicate some persons, while 
others require a half dozen, a dozen. It depends en- 
tirely how the system can carry it off.” Having said 
this, he gazed at me narrowly. “‘ Now just why is it,” 
he repeated, “that you wish to drink? It isn’t just for 
the drink’s sake, is it?” 

It certainly was not. After a thought, I said it was 
for conviviality’s sake. Instantly, I saw his eye light 
shrewdly. 

“What nonsense!’ he remarked, adding, “mix with 
a few sober, intelligent men for a change, and you'll find 
as much conviviality in a cup of tea as in a highball! 
It’s dissipation, late hours and a jaded mind that 
need rum!” 

Then he smiled. . 

“Oh, I know,” he nodded; “what’s happened to you 
is that the crowd you once traveled with has dropped 
you. No wonder, too. It isn’t only the alcoholics that 
mix by themselves, it’s the coke-snuffers, the morphine 
jabbers, the heroin pillars, too! Try changing your 
crowd.” 

I did. I found a vast difference, too. The new 
friends I sought to make—persons that made a point 
of drinking nothing —I found to be as dull as my 
former friends had found me. It was a revelation. 
Why they were dull, though, I can not tell. Perhaps 
they were born dull. Perhaps they would have been 
no brighter even had they drank. I know that even I, 
desperately as I was trying to keep away from alcohol, 
was more than once tempted to lead them personally 
to a cocktail. I wished to learn whether one or perhaps 





“An eye for every pretty girl” 


Himself by Theodosia Garrison 


Picture by Thomas Fogarty 


The houseful that we were then, you could count us by the dozens, 
The wonder was that sometimes the old walls. wouldn’t burst: 
Herself (the Lord be good to her!), the aunts and rafts of cousins, 
The young folks and the children,— but Himself came first. 


Master of the House he was, and well for them that knew it: 
His cheeks like winter apples and his 
Eyes as blue as water when the sun of March shines through it, 
And steppin’ like a soldier with his stick held so. 


like snow: 


Faith, but he could tell a tale would serve a man for wages, 
Sing a song would put the joy of dancin’ in two sticks; 

But saints between themselves and harm that saw him in his rages, 
Blazin’ and oratin’ over chess and politics. 


Master of the House he was, and that beyond all sayin’, 
Eh, the times I’ve heard him exhortin’ from his chair 


wlin’ in the prayer. 


The times I’ve seen him walkin’ out like Solomon in glory, 
Salutin’ with great elegance the gentry he might meet; 

An eye for every pretty girl, an ear for every story, 

And takin’ as his just deserts the middle of the street. 


Master of the House — with much to love and be forgiven, 
Yet, thinkin’ of Himself to-day — Himself — I see him go * 
With the old light step of his, across the Courts of Heaven, 
His hat a little sideways and his stick held so. 


McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


two, if not that, half a dozen, would not instil some 
brightness into their lignum vitae heads. But I do not 
know. I know only that the persons I found who made 
a point of not drinking were enough to drive one to it, 

Happening to meet my physician some weeks later, 
I reported my experience. He gave me another of his 
shrewd, narrow looks. 

“So you've gone to drinking again, I suppose?” he 
suggested. 

I hadn’t, it happened. That didn’t mean, though, I 
hadn’t debated it. I had, in fact, debated it so much 
that now I was ready to debate no more. “‘ What's the 
use?” had become my almost steady thought. 

It was the people I'd met as much as anything that 
had made me so. It seemed to me that in comparison 
with the conversation I heard from them a Supreme 
Court decision would have sounded jocular. My God, 
what conversation! A singleébright thought they never 
uttered. A jest, a quip'of any sort, I did not hear. 
It would have died, I believe, absolutely unrecognized, 
wilted like a snowdrop in Purgatory. Then, when | 
dropped in at the club, I saw the contrast. There was 
merriment, geniality. I heard from the bar below a 
rousing stave of song. Again the Highland Chief was 
hailed. In the general room above it was the same. 
Men sat there, laughing and chatting, always drinking. 
It was so in the card room; in the library, too, it was so. 
How different from those others, the stogy, hepatic 
professional abstainers with whom I'd thrown in my 
lot. Dull? They? Why that bunch were so dull they 
all looked as if they had adenoids! One night, it got 
me. 

“Here, boy,” I ordered, the instant I set foot in the 
club; “bring me a drink!” A moment later I had it. 

I can remember yet how I sat there with that highball 
in my hand. The rime was on the glass, a bead rose 
upon its brim, and I heard the well-known ice clink 
forth its old accustomed music. Fine! I can not tell 
how long I sat and looked at it. My lips wet them- 
selves. My tongue grew swollen. I 
raised the glass in my hand. 

“Well, here goes!” I said, and bending 
forward I poured the highball— Into 
my mouth, you ask? No, it was into the 
nearest cuspidor. I'd decided, you see, 
that I wasn’t so far gone that I couldn’t 
go a little further. 

Understand me, though. It wasn’t any 
thought of my health that had kept me 
from drinking; it wasn’t any of the mor- 
alities, either. All the evangels in Christ- 
endom might have preached, and in spite 
of them, still I'd have taken that drink. 
What stopped me was this: If I took 
that I knew my career would be ruined! 
Just that! So I told the doctor, too! 

“You mean,” the doctor asked, “that 
you'd rather succeed than drink?” 

“Naturally,” I returned. ° 

“Well,” said he, judicially; “it’s your 
only hope. Health is rarely if ever a 
protection. What saves men from drink- 
ing is wanting most to do something that 
drink prevents him from doing. Find 
what that thing is, and you have a chance 
to save almost any one!” 

Encouraging, no doubt. At the same 
time, though, I still hazarded a doubt 
whether my career—life, either, for that 
matter — would be worth it if I must 
° mix only with such persons as I had met 

recently. They were not only dull; 
there was about them an air of profes- 
sional virtue as smug as it was irritating. 
I felt, in fact, exactly as if I were a sinner 
at a revival being gladhanded to the 
anxious seat. “ 

Dr. Q. seemed to understand. 

“Yes, but remember,” he said, “not 
all the people who den’t drink brag that 
they don’t. If I were you I'd look about. 
You'll find plenty that don’t preach, 
don’t moralize!” 

It was sound advice, no doubt. I 
didn’t take it, though. Instead, I steered 
a course of my own. I avoided my for- 
mer haunts. My club I avoided most of 
all. I saw none but my professional asso- 
ciates. However, that my profession 
prospered accordingly is not the case. 
It seemed to me, indeed, a year having 
passed, that what I'd gained in health, 
sobriety, had been largely at the 
expense of success. So far from going 
forward, I had instead, it seemed, 
fallen back. Then, one day, again with 
an illuminating flash, a truth once more 
burst upon me. [Continued on page 5°! 
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Miss Smith of Bellevue 


r TRAINED entirely there, and then I stayed on 
for three years; and I only broke etiquette three 
times, and had to write one red letter,” said 
Miss Smith, with capable briskness. 

Everything she did showed capability, this pretty 
young graduate of the city’s big hospital; she was 
completely absorbed in her picturesg 12 réle of nurse. 

“In hospital,” she explained presently — nurses 
rarely use the article —‘‘when you make a mistake it’s 
called ‘breaking etiquette;’ and when you really do 
something seriously wrong, you have to write a letter 
in red ink to the Superintendent of Nurses, and send 
it through the mail, too. I tell you, you feel pretty 
flat borrowing a bottle of red ink from some one!” 

‘Does every girl write a red letter, sooner or later?” 

“Oh, dear me, no! There are some girls,” said Miss 
Smith, with faint contempt, “who slide through train- 
ing with no responsibility at all, and of course they don’t 
make mistakes. But I love responsibility. I did 
twice as much operating room as I had to, and I was. 
night for almost a year.” 

“You were—night?” 

“Night Superintendent. And I did post-graduate 
work in the operating room.” 

“And are there many operations at Bellevue?” 

“Many! There are fifteen a day sometimes. We 
had five hundred in one month. But they run about 
ten a day. Sometimes a visiting will 
do nothing but hernia, and there’s one 
visiting who can do a hernia in seventeen 
minutes. You bring your patients up- 
stairs, to the waiting room, and some- 
times they are anzsthetized before they 
go into the operating room, to save time.” 

“You nurses do that?” 

“No, ma’am! Usually a special visit- 
ing does it; it’s the most important part of all. 
Even the house doctors aren’t allowed to do that. 
And after every operation the nurses have to 
clean up, and scrub up their own hands, and get out 
fresh instruments, and cotton and alcohol. Then 
there’s always one nurse who doesn’t scrub up, 
but who waits on those who do. One of the nurses 
holds the doctor’s uniform for him, and pulls on 
his rubber gloves. The hospital supplies those.” 
Miss Smith laughed. “‘There was a great, big visit- 
ing we all hated, and the girls always used to 
get him out a little bit of a uniform,” she re- 
membered, with youthful amusement. 

“But the meanness of the visitings,” she pres- 
ently resumed,’ “is nothing to the freshness of 
some of those young doctors! They come from 
little colleges all over the country, for their post- 
graduate work at Bellevue, and they think the 
nurses ought to wait on them. But they’re all! 
spoiled. As if any nurse in her senses wanted 
an interne!” . 

“Oh, nurses aren’t always marrying doctors, then?” 

“Why, how could they? Those boys haven't got 
any practice yet; it'll be years before they can marry. 
Of course there’s flirting, more or less; there are dances 
for the doctors and nurses, and some flirt all the time. 

“But you asked about my red letter,” she went 
on. “One of the strictest rules of the hospital is that, 
when a patient comes in—no matter whether he has. 
only a sprained ankle or a nosebleed — he must be asked 
if he wants to seeaclergyman. Yes or no, it goes down 
on his chart, and if he says yes, we can’t lose one second 
in getting a priest, or a rabbi, or a minister. 

“Well, one night when I went on duty they had a new 
case in the male surgical. Miss Aitch was just going 
off, and she finished up his chart in a hurry, and I read 
it over. His leg was broken, but it had been set, and 
he seemed sleepy. 

‘At almost ten I was making rounds, and the minute 
I came to him I saw he was gone. I don’t know why, 
hut they never allow a nurse to report that a patient 
is dead. So I telephoned over that my patient had 
apparently ceased to breathe, and please to send a 
doctor. As bad luck would have it, there was a visiting 
in the house,— he’d just done a Caesarian section,— 
and he came down. He took up the chart. ‘What 
was his religion, Nurse?’ he said. Well, I looked at 
it, and I tell you I felt sick. That part of the chart 
was a blank. Miss Aitch was more to blame than I, 
but I should have caught it. So I wrote a red letter, 
and so did she, and we both got an awful call-down from 
the Superintendent.” 

Miss Smith, like many nurses, was a little simple, 
despite her uncanny familiarity with the ailments of the 
human body and the primary facts of human life. In 
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Nurses aren’t always marrying doctors 


music she admitted a preference for Somebody’s “Spring 
Song”-—had I heard it?—and she said her favorite 
novel was “Beulah.” But at a mention of Brieux’s 
*“Damaged Goods,” she smiled a superior little smile. 

“It’s a silly play,” she observed. “We had to go 
and see it, all of us nurses. But you can see worse 
than that in the wards any time. I don’t see why 
he didn’t make it worse while he was about it. One 
baby! Why, a baby dies every day in New York from 
that sort of thing. It bored us!’ And Sweet-and- 
Twenty suppressed a yawn. 

“I'd have stayed there still, if it wasn’t for the 
meals,” she confided to me after a while. “‘But the 
nurses’ table at Bellevue is something awful,”’ she said. 
“Stewed apricots and canned corn, right through the 
summer! And when a girl’s been gotten up at two 
o'clock for two or three operations, she needs good 
coffee and hot toast, not skim milk and stale bread. 





~e — liked being on night-call, though.- It was 
a hundred times more exciting than going to the 
theater. Two of us girls would somehow get into our 


clothes, and perhaps while we were crossing from the 
nurses’ home to the hospital the ambulance would 
come clanging in. Then we'd rush up-stairs to the 
operating room, and it was always so warm and 
bright, and between the nurses stumbling all over each 
other, and the yawning of the young doctors who'd 
been gotten up in a hurry to watch the operation, 
we nearly tised to go into hysterics! 

“What sort of operations? Well, you can imagine 
what would come in off the streets at that time of night. 
Women who'd taken poison, or men hurt in some 
stabbing affair, or else an accident from the water- 
front or burns. Burns are the worst that come in. 


“But the hardest case I ever saw came in one night 
about eleven o'clock. I hadn’t gone to bed. I was 
reading in my room; and a good thing, too, for there 
wasn’t one second to lose. Three doctors carried th 
patient up from the ambulance, a young Irish boy 
good looking, too, poor chap! He'd been shot 
through the intestines, and they wanted to probe for 
the ball. 

“Later, they told us how it happened. He'd been 
to see his girl—he was as straight and steady a 
boy as ever lived, and the date was set for their wed 
ding — and they were standing in the doorway of her 
house, out in Harlem somewhere, saying good-night 
when these two Italian fellows chased each other around 
the corner, and one fired after the other. Who they 
were or what they were fighting about nobody ever 
knew. There were plenty of witnesses; but you know 
how people duck from a gun! 

“Well, they cut and they probed and they tortured 
that poor boy for an hour before they found the bullet; 
no anesthetic. I never want to see anything lik 
that again! And it was all no use; he went into a fever 
at about five o'clock and died the next day. Doesn't 
it seem a waste? 

“A nurse told me something worse than that, 
though,” she added, after a thoughtful pause; “at 
least, it seems worse to me. She was a Scotch woman, 
a surgical wonder. She was what we call a doctor 
nurse; that is, two or three big surgeons kept her bus) 
all the time on very special cases. 

“Well, you know some doctors live in a continual 
rush, and perform so many different kinds of opera 
tions that it really is confusing sometimes, and it’s 
not very unusual to have a doctor ask you a question 
about one case that really applies to another. And 
sometimes, just as he picks up his tools, a doctor will 
say to you, very low, ‘This is a simple appendotomy, 
Miss Smith, isn’t it? I thought se!’ You see, it’s 
very different in private practice; but in the big hos 
pitals the doctors are rushed in. They've never seen 
the patient before, perhaps. 

“This happened in a big city hospital; but it was a 
pay patient, a man about thirty, with a wife and two 
children. He was what they call a working architect 
and a falling nail, or something, had injured his left 
eye so badly that it could not be saved, and he was going 
to have a glass eye. 

“That’s not a very serious operation, but when the 
time came this man was pretty nervous. ‘They had to 
get his wife in to coax him into the ether, the Scotch 
nurse said, and he kissed her, and the tears came, 
and he said, ‘I'd die if I never could see your dear, 
good face again, Mary!’ 

“They took him up to the operating room. and you 
can imagine the nurse’s feelings when the doctor, with 
the first touch of his knife, severed the optic cord on 
the right side! ‘Oh, doctor,’ she said, ‘wasn’t this case 
the left eye?’ 

“Well, she said he laid down his knife, and just looked 
at her quietly. After a while he picked up his knife 
again and said, ‘ You are quite right, nurse—and this is 
my last operation.’ He finished it up somehow, and 
he waited right beside the patient until evening, and 
then told him the truth. Pretty brave! The nurse 
said he was a stunning big man, about fifty, with an 
enormous practice. He had a wife and three daughters, 
too, and a handsome home and all; but they gave 
everything up and went away. 

“After all, what else could he do? I don’t suppose 
any one would have taken his word for a simple case 
of measles. The other poor fellow was blind all his 
life, of course; but I declare I don’t know which one 
of them had the worst of it!” 

Rocking comfortably, she stared into the firelight, 
and I lay drowsily watching her. What a world, | 
thought, into which to plunge youth and beauty and 
innocence! A world of plain meais and long hours and 
hard work, of crime and blood and suffering; the very 
drain pipe of the city’s moral sewer. On her gray 
wrapper there gleamed the gold dise of the Bellevue 
pin, the pin she was so proud to wear. It is handsomer 
than the badges of the other hospitals, because there is 
a certain rich family in New York whose pleasure it is 
to order this beautiful gold and éname! insignia from 
Tiffany’s every year, a present to the graduate class. 
On the pin, in relief, beside the hospital’s monogram 
and the date, is a tiny pelican. 

**Because the pelican sleeps with one eye open, and 
is always on guard,” said little Miss Smith, seri- 
ously, when I spoke of it. her young blue eyes wide 
and wakeful in the long hours of the silent night. 
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Beltane the Strong 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Beltane knew that she had seen him 
knew by the sudden tremor of her lips 





“Friends,” said 





OWN went 


For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 62 Beltane. “’tis by do- 





my Be lt ane, 

weighted in 

his heavy triple mail down and ever down 
through a world of green that grew dark and ever more 
dark. Desperately he fought and strove to rise, but 
ever the mud clung, and, lusty swimmer though he 
was, his triple mail bore him down. 


And now his mighty muscles failed, lights flamed 
. in his ears was a drone that grew to a 
Then my Beltane knew the bitter agony 
und strove no more; but in that place 


before his eves 
rushing roa; 
of coming death, 


of darkness and horror, a clammy something crawled 
upon his face slipped down upon his helpless body, 
seized hold upon his belt and dragged at him fierce and 


strong; slowly, slowly the darkness thinned, grew 
lighter, and then his staring eyes beheld the moon, 
his famished lungs drank deep the sweet, cool air of 
night. And so he gasped, and gasping, strove feebly 
with arm and leg while ever the strong hand grasped 
at his girdle. And now he heard, faint and afar, a 
sound of voices; hands reached down and drew ‘him 
up—up to good, firm earth, and there, face down 
among the grass, he lay a while, content only to live and 
breathe. Gradually he became aware of another sound 
hard by, and in a little, knew it for the “twang” of a 
swift-drawn bow-string. Now, glancing up, Beltane 
beheld an ancient tree near by, a tree warped and 
stunted wherein divers arrows stood, and behind the 
tree, Giles o’ the Bow, who, as he watched, drew and 
loosed a shaft, which, flashing upward, was answered 
by a ery; whereon Giles laughed aloud. 

“Six!” he cried. “Six in seven shots: "tis sweet 
archery, methinks, and quicker than a noose, my Roger- 
kin, and more deadly than thy axe, my surly Walkyn. 
Let the rogues yonder but show themselves, and give 
me arrows enow, so will I slay all Gui’s garrison ere the 
moon fail m« quite.” 

But hereupon Beltane got him to his knees and made 
shift to stand, and, coming to the tree, leaned there, 
being faint and much spent. 

‘Aha, sweet lord,” cried the archer, “a man after my 
very heart art thou. What wonders have we achieved 
this night paladins in sooth we be, all four!” 

Said Beltane faintly: ““ Where is my good Roger?”’ 


“Here, lord,”’ a voice answered from the shade of a 
bush; “twas my comrade Walkyn dragged me up from 
death — even as he did but drag thee from death.” 


ings such as this that 

men do learn each other’s worth. Now let us 

begone and join the others — whither do they lie?” 

‘Alas, lord,” sighed Roger, “two of them prisoners 

were shot from the walls e’en as we dragged thee from 

the river, one died i’ the dungeon, so for the twelve I 
may but cut nine notches from my belt!” 

So they turned their backs upon Belsaye town, and 
keeping to the brush, came at length to where upon the 
borders of the forest the white friar waited them, with 
the nine who yet femained of the prisoners; these, 
beholding Beltane, came hurrying to meet him, and fall- 
ing upon their knees about him, strove with one another 
to kiss his hands and feet. 

“Good fellows,” said Beltane, “‘God hath this night 
brought ye out of death into life — how will ye use your 
lives hereafter? List now: — even as ye have suffered, 
others are suffering. Now here stand I, together with 
Sir Benedict of Bourne who holdeth Thrasfordham 
Keep, pledged to live henceforth, sword in hand, until 
these evils are no more. Pentavalon needeth men, 
strong-armed and resolute: if such ye be, march ye 
this hour to Thrasfordham within Bourne, and say to 
Sir Benedict that God having given you new life, so now 
will ye give your lives to Pentavalon, that tyranny 
may cease and the Duchy be cieansed of evil. Who now 
among ye will draw sword for freedom and Pentavalon?”’ 

Then sprang the squat man Osric to his feet, with 
clenched fist upraised and eyes ablaze ‘neath his matted 
hair: 

“That will I!” he cried. “And I! And I! And I!” 
cried the rest, grim-faced and eager. “‘Aye — give us 
but swords, and one to lead, and we will follow!” 

Quoth Beltane: “Go you then to Sir Benedict — 
the good friar shall lead you safe — and say to all men 
that Beltane the Duke hath this night burned down 
Black Ivo’s shameful gibbet, for a sign that he is come 
at last, nor will he stay until Pentavalon be free!” 


BELTANE, opening sleepy eyes, looked round upon 
a world all green and gold and dew-bespangled, 
whose balmy air breathed of hidden flowers and bloom- 
ing thickets, whence came the joyous carolling of new- 
waked birds; and beholding all this and the glory of it, 
my Beltane must needs praise God he was alive. 

** Hail and good morrow to thee, brother!” cried Giles 
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the = man, seeing him astir. “‘The sun shineth, look 
you. I sit upon my hams and sing for that this roasting 
venison smelleth sweet, while yonder i’ the leaves be 
a mavis and a merle a-mocking of me, pretty rogues.’ 
“Why, truly, God hath made a fair world, Giles, a 
good world to live in: and to live is to act — yet here 





have I lain most basely sleeping 
“Like any paunched friar, brother. But a few days 


since, I met thee in the green, a very gentle, dove-like 


yoyth that yet became a very lion of fight and demi- 

of battle! Heroes were we all, last night—whiles 
now, within this balmy-breathing morn you shall see 
Walkyn o’ the bloody axe with grim, Black Rogerkin, 
down at the brook yonder, a-sprawl upon their bellies 
busily a-tickling trout for breakfast, while I, whose good 
yew bow carrieth death in every twang, toasting deer- 
flesh on a twig and: mocked of wanton warblers i’ the 
green: and thou, who art a very Mars — do sleep and 
slumber, soft and sweet as full-fed friar. Heigho! Yet 
even a demi-god must nod betimes.” 

Now looking from sun’ to earth and beholding the 
shortening of the shadows, Beltane leapt up. Quoth he: 

“Sluggard that I.am, ‘tis late! And Roger was 
wounded last night, I mind 

“Content you, brother, twas nought,” said Giles 
bending above his cooking , “the kiss of a pike-head i’ 
the thick the. arm —no more. “Twill be healed 
within the week. Behold, here he cometh, and Walkyn 
too, with a trout! Now shall we feast like any pam- 
pered prelate.” 

Presently they sat down,’all four together, and ate 
and talked and laughed right merrily. 

“*Good comrades all,”’ quoth Beltane, “ well do I know 
ye to be staunch and trusty; yet to-day am I minded to 
speak with him men call Pertolepe the Red, lest he shed 
innocent blood for that we slew his foresters ” 

‘Twenty lusty fellows!” nodded Giles, with a morsel 
of venison on-his dagger point. 

“Nay, there one escaped!” quoth Roger. 

“Yet he sore wounded!” said Walkyn. 

“Ha! Sif Pertolepe is a terrible lord!” quoth Giles. 
““*Twill be a desperate adventure, methinks — and we 
but four.” 

“Aye,” nodded Giles, frowning at the piece of ven- 
ison, ““we are but four.” 

“Not so,” answered Beltane, “‘for in this thing shall 
we be but one. Go you three to Bourne, for I am 
minded to try this adventure alone.” 

**Alone, master!” cried Black Roger. 

“An death must come, better one Should die than 
four,” said Beltane, “howbeit I am minded to seek out 
Pertolepe this day.” 

“Then do I come also, master, since thy man am I,” 

*T, too,” nodded Walkyn. 

**Alack!”’ sighed Giles, “‘so needs must I come also, 
since I have twelve shafts yet unsped.” 

Then laughed Beltane for very gladness, and he 
looked on each with kindling eye. 

“Good friends,” quoth he, “‘as ye say, so let it be, 
and may God’s hand be over us this day.” 

Now, as he spake with eyes uplift to heaven, he 
espied a faint, blue mist far away above the soft-stirring 
tree tops. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, fierce-eyed of a sudden and 
pointing with rigid finger, “whence cometh that smoke, 
think ye?” 

“Why,” quoth Roger, frowning, 
village lieth yonder!” 

“See, the smioke thickens!” cried Beltane. “Now, 
God forgive me; the while I tarry here Red Pertolepe 
is busy, meseemeth!” So saying he caught up his 
sword, and incontinent set off at speed. 

Fast and furious Beltane sped on, crashing through 
underbrush and thicket; heedful of eye, and choosing 
his course with a forester’s unerring instinct, with the 
three ever close behind. 

“Would I had eaten less!”’ panted Giles. 

“Would our legs were longer!”” growled Walkyn. 

“Would my belt bore fewer notches!”” quoth Roger. 
And so they ran together, sure-footed and swift. Now 
in a while they heard a sound, faint and confused: a 
hum, that presently grew to a murmur — to a low wail- 
ing of voices, pierced of a sudden by a shrill cry no man’s 
lips could utter. 

“They've fired the ricks first!” panted Roger. 
“Tis ever Pertolepe’s way!” 

“They be torturing the women!” hissed Walkyn. 
“Tis ever so Red Pertolepe’s pleasure!” 

“And I have but twelve arrows left me!” groaned 
Giles. But Beltane ran in silence, looking neither 
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right nor left, until above the hum of voices he heard _ 


one upraised in passionate supplication, followed by 
another — a loud voice and jovial — and thereafter, a 
burst of roaring laughter. 

Soon, Beltane beheld a stream that flowed athwart 
their way and, beyond. the stream, a line of willows 
thick growing upon the marge; and again, beyond 
these clustering willows the straggly village lay. Then 
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Beltane, motioning the others to caution, forded the 
stream and coming in the shade of the osiers, drew 
on his hood of mail, and so, unsheathing his long 
sword, peered through the leaves. And this is what 
he saw: 

\ wide road flanked by rows of scattered cottages, 
rude of wall and thatched; a dusty road, that led away 
east and west into the cool depths of the forest; and a 
cringing huddle of wretched village folk whose pallid 
faces were all set one way, where some score of men- 
at-arms lolled in their saddles, watching a tall young 
maid who struggled fiercely in the grasp of two lusty 
fellows, her garments rent, her white flesh agleam in 
the sunlight. A comely maid, supple and strong, who 
ever as she strove ’gainst the clutching hands that held 
her, kept her blazing eyes turned upon one in knightly 
mail who sat upon a great war-horse hard by, watching 
her, big chin in big mailed fist, and with wide lips up- 
curling in a smile: a strong man this, heavy and broad 
of chest; his casque hung at his saddle-bow, and his 
mail coif, thrown back upon his wide shoulders, 
showed his thick, red hair that fell a-down, framing 
his square-set, rugged face. 

“Ha, Cuthbert,” quoth he, turning to one who rode 
at his elbow — a slender youth who stared with evil 
eves and sucked upon his finger. ““Aha, by the fiend, 
‘tis a sweet armful, Sir Squire?” 


“Aye, my lord Pertolepe, ’tis rarely shaped and 


delicately fleshed!” answered the squire, and so fell to 
sucking his finger again. 

“What, silly wench, will ye defy me still?”’ cried Sir 
Pertolepe, jovial of voice. “Must ye to the whip in 
sooth? Ho, Ralph — Otho, strip me this stubborn 
jade — so! Ha! verily, Cuthbert, hast shrewd eyes, 
‘tis a dainty rogue. Come,” said he smiling down into 
the girl’s wide, fierce eyes, “save that fair body o’ 
thine from the lash, now, and speak me, where is thy 
father and brother that I may do justice on them, 
along with these other dogs, for the foul murder of my 
foresters yest’re’en. Their end shall be swift, look ye, 
and as for thyself — shalt find those to comfort thee 
anon — speak, wench!” 

But now came a woman pale and worn, who threw 
herself on trembling knees at Sir Pertolepe’s stirrup, 
and, bowed thus before him in the dust, raised a pas- 
sionate outcry, supplicating his mercy with bitter 
tears and clasped hands lifted heavenwards. 

“O good my lord Pertolepe,”’ she wailed, “’twas not 
my husband, nor son, nor any man of our village 
wrought this thing: innocent are we, my lord g 

“O witch!” quoth he, “who bade thee speak?” 
So saying he drew mail-clad 
foot from stirrup and kicked 
her back into the dust. 

But now, even as the strug- 
gling maid was dragged forward 

even as Pertolepe, smil- 
ing, settled chin on fist to 
watch the lithe play of her 
writhing limbs, the willows 
behind him swayed and parted 
to a sudden panther-like leap 
and a mail-clad arm was about 
Sir Pertolepe — a mighty arm 
that bore him from the saddle 
and hurled him headlong; and 
thereafter Sir Pertolepe, half 
stunned and staring up from 
the dust, beheld a great blade 
whose point pricked his naked 
throat, and, beyond the blade, 
a mail-clad face, pallid, fierce, 
grim-lipped. 

“Dog!” panted Beltane. 

“Ha, Cuthbert!” roared Red 
Pertolepe, writhing ‘neath Bel- 
tane’s grinding heel, “to me, 
Cuthbert,—to me!” But, as 
the esquire wheeled upon Bel- 
tane with sword uplifted, out 
from the green an arrow 
whistled and Cuthbert, shrill- 
screaming, swayed in his saddle 
and thudded to earth, while 
his great war-horse, rearing 
affrighted, plunged among 
the men-at-arms, and ail 
was shouting and confusion; 
while from amid the willows 
arrows whizzed and _ flew, 
neath whose cruel barbs horses 
snorted, stumbling and kick- 





i ne; or crashed imto the 
dust, 
But now Sir Pertolepe, 


wriggling beneath Beltane’s 


iron foot, had unsheathed his 
dagger, yet, ere he could 


stab, down upon his red pate crashed the heavy pom- 
mel of Beltane’s sword and Sir Pertolepe, sinking back- 
ward, lay outstretched in the dust very silent and very 
still. Then “Beltane sheathed his sword and, stoop- 
ing, caught Sir Pertolepe by the belt and dragged him 
into the shade of the willows, and being come to the 
stream, threw his captive down thereby and fell to 
splashing his bruised face with the cool water. And 
now, above the shouts and the trampling of hoofs 
upon the road, came the clash of steel on steel and the 
harsh roar of Walkyn and Black Roger as they plied 
axe and sword — “Arise! Ha, arise!’’ Then, as Beltane 
glanced up, the leaves near by were dashed aside and 
Giles came bounding through, his gay feathers shorn 
away, his escalloped cape wrenched and torn, his 
broadsword a-swing in his hand. 

“Ho, tall brother—a sweet affray!’”’ he panted, 
“the fools give back already: they cry that Pertolepe 
is slain and the woods full of outlaws, they be falling 
back from the village — had I but a few shafts in my 
quiver, now —”’ but here, beholding the face of Beltane’s 
captive, Giles let fall his sword, staring round-eyed. 

“Holy St. Giles!” he gasped, “’tis the Red Perto- 
lepe!” and so stood agape; what time a trumpet 
brayed a fitful blast from the road and was answered 
afar. Thereafter came Roger, stooping as he ran, and 
shouting : — 

“Archers! Archers! — run, lord!” 

But Beltane stirred not, only he dashed the water 
in Sir Pertolepe’s twitching face; wherefore came Roger 
and caught him by the arm, pleading: 

“Master! O master!” he panted, “the forest is 
athrong with lances, and there be archers also — let us 
make the woods ere we are beset!” 

But Beltane, seeing the captive stir, shook off Black 
Roger’s grasp; but now, one laughed, and Walkyn 
towered above him, white teeth agleam, who, staring 
down at Sir Pertolepe, whirled up his bloody axe to 
smite. 

“Fool!” cried Beltane, and threw up his hand to 
stay the blow, and in that moment Sir Pertolepe oped 
his eyes. 

“Tis Pertolepe!”’ panted Walkyn, “‘’tis he that slew 
wife and child: so now will I slay him, since we, in this 
hour, must die!” 

“Not so,” quoth Beltane. “Stand back — obey me 
— back, I say!” So, muttering, Walkyn lowered his 
axe, while Beltane, drawing his dagger, stooped above 
Sir Pertolepe and spake, swift and low, in his ear, and 
with dagger at his throat. And, in a while, Beltane 
rose and Sir Pertolepe also, and side by side they 
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Ww 
stepped forth of the leaves out into the road, where, 
on the outskirts of the village, pikemen and men-at 
arms, archer ard knight, were halted in a surging 
throng. But of a sudden the clamor died to silence, and 
thereafter from a hundred throats a shout went up: 

“A Pertolepe! “Tis Sir Pertolepe!” 

Now in this moment Beltane laid his dagger-hand 
about Sir Pertolepe’s broad shoulders. 

“Speak!”’ quoth Beltane softly, and his dagyer 
point bit deeper, “speak now as I commanded thee! 

A while Sir Pertolepe bit savagely at his knuckl 
bones, then, lifting his head, spake that all might hea: 

“Ho, sirs!”’ he cried, “I am fain to bide a while and 
hold talk with one Beltane who styleth himself 
Duke of Pentavalon. Hie ye back, therefore, on 
and all, and wait me in Garthlaxton: yet, an I com: 
not by sunset, ride forth and seek me within th: 
forest. Go!” 

Hereupon from the disordered ranks a sound arose, 
a hoarse murmur that voiced their stark amaze, and, 
for a while, all eyes stared upon those two grim figures 
that yet stood so close and brotherly. But Sir Pertolep« 
quelled them with a gesture: 

“Go!” he commanded. 

So their disarray fell into rank and order, and 
wheeling about, they marched away along the forest 
road with helm agleam, the while Sir Pertolepe stared 
after them, wild of eye, and with mailed hands clenched 
Once he made as if to call them back; but Beltane’s 
hand was heavy on his shoulder, and the dagger pricked 
his throat. And thus stood they, side by side, until th 
tramp of feet was died away, until the last trembling 
villager had slunk from sight and the broad road was 
deserted, all save for Cuthbert the esquire, and 
divers “horses that lay stiffly in the dust, silent and 
very still. 

Then Beltane sighed and sheathed his dagger, and 
Sir Pertolepe faced him scowling, fierce eyed and 
arrogant: 

“Ha, outlaw!” quoth he, “give back my swerd and 
I will cope with thee — wolf’s head though thou art 
aye, and any two other rogues beside.” 

““Nay,” answered Beltane, “I fight with such as 
thee but when I needs must. What — Roger!” he 
called, “go fetch hither a rope!” 

“Dog — would ye murder me?” 

““Not so,” sighed Beltane shaking his head, “have 
I not promised to leave thee alive within the green 
wood? Yet I would see thee walk in bonds first.” 

“*Ha, dare ye bind me, then? He that toucheth me, 
toucheth Duke Ivo — dare ye do so, rogue?” cried he. 











A young maid struggled fiercely in the grasp of two lusty fellows, her white flesh agleam in the sunlight 
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‘Aye, messire,”” nodded Beltane, “I dare so. Bring 
hither the rope, Roger.” But when Roger was come 
nigh, Sir Pertolepe turned and stared upon him. 

“What!” cried he, jovial of voice yet deadly-eyed, 
“is it my runaway hangman Roger in ‘very sooth? Did 
I not pay thee enough, thou black-avised knave, nor 
love thee for thy skill with the noose, thou traitorous 
rogue? Now, mark me, Roger: one day will I feed thee 
to my hounds and watch them tear thee, as they have 
certain other rogues —aha!— you mind them, be- 
like?’ Pale of cheek and with trembling hands, Roger 
bound the arms of him that had been his over-lord, 
while Walkyn and Giles, silent and wide-eyed, watched 
it done. 

“Whither would ye take me?” 
irrogant. 

“That shalt thou know anon, messire.” 

How an I defy thee?” 

“Then must we carry thee, messire,”” answered 
Beltane, “vet thine own legs were better, methinks. 


( ome, let us begone my 


quot h Red Pertolepe, 


TOW after they had gone some while, Sir Pertolepe 


LN brake silence and spake my Beltane, proud and 
arrogant ; 
“Fellow,” quoth he, “if ‘tis for ransom ve hold me, 


summon hither thy rogues’ company, and I will cove- 
nant for my release.” 

“T seek no ransom of thee, messire,” 
Beltane, “and for my company ‘tis here.” 
““Here? I see but three sorry knaves!”’ 

“Yet with these same three did I o’ercome thy for- 
esters, ~ir Pertolepe Moreover. with these three did 
I, last night, burn down Black Ivo’s mighty gallows that 
stood without Belsayve town, and, thereafter set wide 
the dungeon of Belsaye.’ 

Now indeed did Sir Pertolepe stare upon my Beltane 
in amaze and spake no word for wonder; then, of a 
sudden he laughed, scornful and loud. 

“Ho! thou burner of gibbets!”’ quoth he, “take 
heed lest thy wordy boasting bring thy lordly neck 
within a noose! Art lusty of arm, yet lustier of tongue 

and as to thy father, whoe’er he be wy 

**Messire?"’ Beltane’s voice was soft, yet, meeting 
the calm serenity of his gaze, Sir Pertolepe checked the 
jeer upon his lip and stared upon Beltane as one new- 
waked; beheld in turn his high and noble look, the 
costly excellence of his armour, his great sword and 
belt of silver — and strode on thereafter with never a 
word, yet viewing Beltane askance ‘neath brows close- 
knit in dark perplexity. So, at last, they came into a 
little clearing deep-hid among the denser green, and 
here Beltane paused, and lifting mailed hand, pointed 
to a certain tree. But hereupon, Sir Pertolepe staring 
round about him and down upon his galling bonds, 
spake. 

“Sir Knight,” said he, ““who thou art I know not, 
yet, if indeed thou art of gentle blood, then know that 
I am Sir Pertolepe, Baron of Trenda, Seneschal of 
Garthlaxton, lord warden of the marches.”’ 

“Nay,” said Beltane, “all this I know, for much of 
thee have I heard, messire: of thy dark doings, of the 
agony of men, the shame of women, and how that there 
be many desolate hearths and nameless graves of thy 
making, Lord Pertoiepe. I have this day heard thee 
doom the innocent to death and bitter shame, and, 
lord, as God seeth us, it is enough!” 

Sir Pertolepe’s ruddy cheek showed pale, but his 
blue eyes stared upon Beltane wide and fearless. 

‘Have ye then dragged me hither to die, messire?” 

“Lord Pertolepe, all men must die; and thy sins, 
methinks, do reach high heaven. So have I brought 
thee hither into the wilderness that God's will may be 
wrought upon thee.” 

“How — wilt forswear thyself?” cried Sir Perto- 
lepe, writhing in his bonds. 

Quoth Beltane: “Come,* Roger — Walkyn — bring 
me him to the tree, yonder.” 

“Ha, rogue — rogue,”’ panted Sir Pertolepe, “ wouldst 
leave me to die in a noose, unshriven, my soul dragged 
hell-wards weighted with my sins?” 

Now, even as he spake, swift and sudden he leapt 
aside and would have fled; but Walkyn’s fierce fingers 
dragged at his throat, and Roger's iron arms were close 
about him. Desperately he fought and struggled, but 
mighty though he was, his captors were mighty also. 
Moreover, his bonds galled him; wherefore, fighting yet, 
they dragged him to the tree, and to the tree Beltane 
fast bound him, whiles the forest rang and echoed with 
his panting cries until his great voice cracked and broke, 
and he hung ‘gainst the tree, spent and breathless. 

Then spake Beltane, grim-lipped yet soft of voice: 

“Lord Pertolepe, fain would I hang thee as thou hast 
hanged many a man ere now — but this, methinks, is 
a better way: for here, unless some wanderer chance to 
find thee, must thou perish, an so God will it. Thus do 
we leave thee in the hands of God to grant thee life or 
death: and may He have mercy on thy guilty soul!” 


answered 


Thus said Beltane Sombre of brow and pale of cheek; 
and so, beckoning to the others, turned away, with the 
captive’s wild cries ringing in his ears. 

Haphazard went Beltane, vet straining his ears to 
catch those mournful sounds that grew faint and 
fainter with distance till they were lost in the rustle of 
the leaves. But, of a sudden, he stayed his going and 
stood with his head aslant hearkening to a sound that 
seemed to have reached him from the solitudes behind; 
and presently it came again, a cry from afar—a 
scream of agony, hoarse and long drawn out, a hateful 
sound that checked the breath of him and brought the 
sweat out cold upon his brow; and now, turning about, 
he saw that his following was but two, for Walkyn had 
vanished quite. Now Giles, meeting Beltane’s wide 
stare, must needs cough and fumble with his bow, 
whiles Roger stood with bowed head and fingers tight- 
clenched upon his quarter-staff: whereat, fierce-frown- 
ing, Beltane spake: 

“Wait!” he commanded, “ wait you here!”’ and forth- 
with turned and ran, and so running, came again at 
last to that obscure glade whence now came a sound of 
groans, mocked, thereafter, by fierce laughter. Now, 
bursting from the green, Beltane beheld Sir Pertolepe 
writhing in his bonds with Walkyn’s fierce fingers twined 
in his red hair, and Walkyn’s busy dagger at his up- 
turned brow, where was a great, gory wound. 

“Ah!” cried Beltane, “what hast thou done?” 
Back fell Walkyn, fierce-eyed and grim yet with teeth 
agleam through the hair of his beard: 

“Lord,” quoth he, “this man hath slain wife, and 
child and brother, so do I know him thrice a murderer. 
Therefore have I set this mark of Cain upon him, that 
all men henceforth may see and know. But now, an 
it be so thy will, take this my dagger and slay me here 
and now — yet shall Red Pertolepe bear my mark 
upon him when I am dead.” 

A while stood Beltane in frowning thought, then 
pointed to the green: 

“Go,” said he, “the others wait thee!” 

So Walkyn, obeying, turned and plunged into the 
green, while Beltane followed after, slow and heavy- 
footed. But now, even as he went, slow and ever 
slower, above the leafy stirrings rose the mournful 
lilting of a pipe. Beltane, hasting back soft-treading, 
stood to peer through the leaves, and presently, his 
cock’s-comb flaunting, his silver beils a-jingle, there 
stepped a mountebank into the clearing — that same 
jester with whom Beltane had talked aforetime. 

“Beda!” cried Sir Pertolepe faintly, his bloody face 
uplifted, “‘and is it forsooth, thou, Beda? Come, free 
me of my bonds. Ha! why stay ye, I am Pertolepe.” 

“Aye, full well I know thee, lord Pertolepe. Thou 
art he who had me driven forth with blows and bitter 
stripes — thou art he who slew my father for an ill- 
timed jest — oho! well do I know thee, my lord Perto- 
lepe.”” So saying, Beda the Jester set his pipe within 
his girdie, and, drawing his dagger, began to creep upon 
Sir Pertolepe. Quoth he: 

“Art a good fool, Beda, aye, a good fool. And for 
thy father, "twas the wine, Beda — the wine, not I — 
come, free me of these my bonds — I loved thy father, 
e’en as I loved thee.” 

“Yet is my father dead, lord — and I am outcast!” 
said Beda, smiling and fingering his dagger. 

““So then, will ye slay me, Beda — wilt murder thy 
lord? Why then, strike, fool, strike —here, i’ the 
throat, and let thy steel be hard-driven. Come!” 

Then Sir Pertolepe feebly raised his bloody head, 
proffering his throat to the steel and so stood faint in 
his bonds, yet watching the jester calm-eyed. Slowly, 
slowly the dagger was lifted for the stroke while Sir 
Pertolepe watched the glittering steel patient and un- 
flinching; then, swift and sudden the dagger flashed 
and fell, and Sir Pertolepe staggered free, and so stood 
swaying. Then, looking down upon his severed bonds, 
he laughed hoarsely. 

“How, ‘twas but a jest, then, my Beda?” he whis- 
pered. “‘A jest — ha! and methinks, forsooth, the best 
wilt ever make!” 

So saying, Sir Pertolepe stumbled forward a pace, 
groping before him like a blind man, then, groaning, 
fell, his bloody face hidden in the grass. 

And turning away, Beltane left him lying there with 
Beda the Jester kneeling above him. 


OUTHWARD marched Beltane hour after hour, 
tireless of stride, until the sun began to decline. 
At last came Roger and touched him on the shoulder. 

“*Master,”’ said he, “the day grows to a close, and 
we famish.” 

“Why, then — eat,” said Beltane. 

Now while they set about building a fire, Beltane 
went aside and wandering slow and thoughtful, pres- 
ently came to a broad glade or ride, and stretching 
himself out ‘neath a tree, lay there staring up at the 
leafy canopy, pondering upon Sir Pertolepe, his sins, 
and the marvelous ways-ofGod. Lying thus, he was 
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aware of the slow, plodding hoof-strokes of a horse 
drawing near, of the twang of a lute, with a voice swect 
and melodious intoning a chant; and the tune was 
plaintive and the words likewise. 

Glancing up, Beltane presently espied a knight who 
bestrode a great and goodly war-horse; a youthful 
knight and debonnaire, slender and shapely ir his brig) t 
mail and surcoat of flame-colored samite. His broad 
shield hung behind his shoulder, balanced by a long 
lance whose gay banderol fluttered wanton to the sof - 
breathing air. Now as he paced along in this right 
gallant estate, his roving glance, by hap, lighted on 
Beltane, whereupon, checking his powerful horse, he 
plucked daintily at the strings of his lute, delicate- 
fingered, and brake into song anew. Thereafter he 
sighed amain and smote his bosom, and smiling upon 
Beltane sad-eyed, spake: 

“Most excellent, tall, and sweet young sir, I, who 
Love's lorn pilgrim am, do give thee woeful greeting 
and entreat now the courtesy of thy pity.” 

““And wherefore pity, sir?’’ quoth Beltane, sitting up. 

“For reason of a lady’s silver laughter. A notable 
reason this; for, mark me, ye lovers, an thy lady flout 
thee one hour, grieve not — she shall be kind the next; 
but, an she laugh and laugh — ah, then poor lover, 
Venus pity thee! Wherefore a woeful wight am |. 
Behold here, the blazon on my shield: lo! a riven heart 
proper (direfully aflame) upon a field vert. The 
heart, methinks, is aptly wrought and popped, and the 
flame in sooth flame-like!” 


UT Beltane looked not so much upon the shield 

as on the face of him that bore it, and beholding 
its high and fearless look, the clear, bright eyes and 
humorous mouth (albeit schooled to melancholy) he 
smiled, and got him to his feet. 

“Now, well met, Sir Knight of the Burning Heart!” 
quoth he, “what would ye here, alone, within these 
solitudes?’” 

“Sigh, messire. 
sing.” 

“*Tis a something empty life, methinks.” 

“Not so, messire,” sighed the rueful knight, “for 
when I chance to meet a gentle youth, young and well 
beseen — as thou, bedight in goodly mail — as thou, 
with knightly sword on thigh, why then, messire, ‘tis 
ever my wont to declare unto him that she I honor is 
fairer, nobler, more worthy and virtuous than any 
other she soever, and to maintain that same against 
him, on horse or afoot, with lance, battle-axe or sword.” 
Saying which, the knight cocked a delicate eyebrow in 
questioning fashion, and laid a slender finger to the 
pommel of his long sword. 

“How,” cried Beltane, “would’st fight with me?” 

“Right gladly, messire — to break the monotony.” 

“Indeed, messire, I marvel that you be yet alive,” 
said Beltane gravely, whereat the young knight did 
pause to view him, dubious-eyed. Quoth he: 

“In sooth, most youthful and excellent sir, I have 
myself marveled thereat betimes, but, since alive am I, 
now do I declare unto you that she for whom I sigh is 
the fairest, gentlest, noblest, most glorious and most 
womanly of all women in the world alive f 

“Save one!” said Beltane. 

“None!” quoth the knight, as casting aside ponder- 
ous lance he vaulted lightly from his saddle and drew 
his sword; but, seeing that Beltane bore no shield, 
paused to lay his own tenderly aside, and so faced him 
serene of brow and smiling of lip. “‘Sweet sir,” said he 
gaily, “here methinks is fair cause for argument, let us 
then discuss the matter together for the comfort of 
our souls and to the glory of our ladies. As to my 
name ——”’ 

“°Tis Jocelyn,” quoth Beltane. “That won a suit 
of triple mail at Dunismere joust, and wagered it 
*gainst Black Ivo’s roan stallion within Deepwold 
forest upon a time. Know you me not, messire?”’ 

“Why,” said Sir Jocelyn, knitting delicate brows, 
“surely thou art the forester that o’ercame Duke Ivo's 
wrestler; aye, by the silver feet of lovely Thetis, thou 
art Beltane the Smith!” 

“Verily, messire,” nodded Beltane, “and ’tis not mect 
that knight cross blade with lowly smith.” 

“Ha!” quoth Sir Jocelyn, rubbing at his smoot! 
white chin, “yet art a goodly man withal — and lover 
to boot — methinks?” 

“Aye,” sighed Beltane, “ever and always. Whither 
away, Sir Jocelyn?” 

“To sigh, and sing, and seek adventure. “Twas for 
this I left my goodly castle of Alain and journeyed, a 
lorn pilgrim, hither to Pentavalon, since when strange 
stories have I heard that whisper in the air, of a certain 
doughty knight-at-arms, valiant beyond thought, th:t 
beareth ‘a sword whose mighty sweep none may 
abide, who, alone and unaided slew an hundred and 
twenty and four within the greenwood, and there- 
after, did, ‘neath the walls of Belsaye town burn 
down Duke Ivo's gibbet. [Continued on page /.’| 
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ROFESSOR CATHCART’S letter 

had been extravagant — for him. 

“My pear Arcuer: (he wrote) 

I am deeply gratified that you 

can make a place in your office for 

Richard. I know no other man to whom 
I would so gladly give the molding of my 
only son’s professional future. To us 
old fellows who teach the law, and see, 
year after year, our class-rooms crowded 
with the material that is destined, more 
than any other one profession, to shape 
and make our national life, there comes, 
once in tea years or so, a student who has 
what we call the legal mind. It is difficult 
to define in precise terms; yet it combines a certain 
mature grasp of the letter of the law, a thoroughness 
and accuracy of judgment, a solidity of logic, a brilliancy 
and quickness of deduction, and, above all these, a par- 
ticularity in the ethics of the law’s conduct which is 
supremely rare. You, my dear Archer, possess the legal 
mind, and your presence in my classes is one of the 
pleasantest memories of my thirty years of teaching. 
I have followed your fine and forceful work year after 
year with an almost absurd feeling of gratification that 
I |ave in a small way contributed to it. 

| can not claim that Richard has the legal mind. 

But he’s not a mush. There’s something to bite on in 
his character. To use Carlyle’s phrase, he is good ore 
an! may become good metal. He won't lower the 
average of your staff, I think. Work him hard. If 
you can let me know, quite frankly, after six months 
or so, just what he has done and what promise there is 
in him, I should esteem it a generous favor. Mrs. 
Cathcart joins me in remembrances, and bids me say 
that we see you too seldom in Boston. 

With affectionate regards, my dear Archer, 
Yours very truly, 
James Marsnatt Carucart.” 

_ Hard on the heels of his father’s letter came Richard 
Cathcart, and Archer was interested to see that the 
chubby, shy little boy he vaguely remembered had 
become a tall and awkward young man, conscious 
always, and wrathfully, of an elusive dimple in his 
cheek and a tendency to flush when excited or em- 
barrassed. Along with these youthful attributes and 
his blue, boyish eyes, he had the even, thoughtful habit 
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of speech of his father, “old Prof. Jimmie,” and that 
pleased Archer mightily. 

He took young Cathcart around the office and intro- 
duced him — something he had done for none of his 
predecessors. Most of the men had known “Prof. 
Jimmie” and welcomed the son for the father’s sake. 
The others were duly impressed that this was Cath- 
cart’s son — Cathcart on Equity, you know. Even the 
office boys and Miss Bennett, the very superior young 
woman who sat at the switchboard and handled all of 
Mr. Archer’s personal calls in his absence, please re- 
member, felt that Richard Cathcart’s coming was 
entirely different from the arrival of the usual law 
school cub. And when Richard Cathcart was given his 
desk, his light, his bookcase, his file, his stationery, 
he sat down in an agreeable atmosphere of friendliness 
and interest, and his young heart swelled solemnly as 
he realized that now he was a man indeed, started on the 
way that men call career. 

He thrilled with gratitude toward Archer, who was 
so gracious and kindly. Archer was a tradition in the 
law school where he had studied, and stories of his 
brilliancy and his intellectual ardors had multiplied as 
his fame in the outside world had grown. Cathcart ex- 
perienced a rush of hero-worship toward this gracious 
demi-god, and took an inward vow that he would do 
him credit. At first Archer let the young fellow alone, 
after assigning him some stiffish work to do. But he 
kept an eye on him. He observed that the men in the 


* office liked Cathcart and that the superior Miss Bennett 


liked him also. And when Cathcart brought in his 


finished pieces of work, there was something warming 
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“Shut up, damn you!” shouted 
Richard. He leaned over the desk 


and raised his arm as if to strike 





in his deference and eagerness to please, 
so evidently inspired by admiration and 
not by any desire to be ingratiating. 

Some eight or ten months after he had 
come to New York, Cathcart accom- 
plished his bar examinations with facility 
and without the usual nervousness of the 
young fellow “going up.” Archer com- 
mented on this when he wrote to the fa- 
ther of the son’s progress, and the elder 
Cathcart had written back to thank 
Archer for his kindness, adding sincerely 

“T am happy to think that it is with 
you I am sharing my only son.” 

The little touch of sentiment was a 
belated reminder to Archer that he had meant to take 
some personal responsibility for the lad’s life outside 
of the office, so when the chance arose for him to do it 
naturally, he asked him a question or two. 

Where was he living? Boarding, in a most respect 
able establishment. Cathcart admitted, with a 
twinkle of humor, that it was deadly dull; but Miss 
Runkle’s house had been recommended to his mother, 
and to keep his mother’s mind at rest he stayed there. 
And he had a good many friends — college chaps 
mostly — of whom he saw more or less. Archer some 
how fancied from his tone that it was less. There was 
a certain staid gravity about the lad, reflected the older 
man, that wasn’t very mixable. Moved by a generous 
impulse, he invited Cathcart to have dinner with him 
at his club and then drop in at the. French Theater 
The boy flushed with pleasure as he accepted. 

It turned out to be an extraordinarily pleasant even 
ing for both. Cathcart proved to have a discriminating 
palate and an eager pair of ears. He suggested, at 
Archer’s request, an exceedingly good dinner, and, 
while they ate, he listened with responsive intentness 
to Archer’s brilliant talk. When he spoke, he spoke 
to the purpose. Old Professor Jimmie was right about 
his son — Richard was no mush. 

This was the first of many evenings of companion 
ship. Slowly — very slowly, for Archer's life held 
many imperative interests and Catheart’s shyness held 
him back — their congeniality and liking ripened, in 
the months that followed, into a close-knit friendship. 
They walked together and went to the theater, or 
smoked and talked politics and books mostly. As his 








$2 
interest in and affection for Cathcart grew, Archer put 
him up at a quiet club he could afford, and took him 
to call on such of his friends as might be calculated to 
divert or advance a rising young lawyer. At some of 
these houses there were daughters or nieces — at- 
tractive, ultra-modern girls. But with these, Archer 
was amused to see, Cathcart’s shyness increased to 
positive agony. With the mothers he was more at ease 
and had an old-fashioned deference toward them that 
was very acceptable. But a débutante struck terror 
to his heart. It was no pose. He did not even speak of 
women, Archer observed, except casually and imper- 
sonally. He did not even turn his head to look after a 
pretty face on the Avenue. The grinding work that 
he piled up in the office seemed to take the place, with 
him, of the trotting, teaing, and excitement juunting 
that absorbed the leisure of most of the young men 
that Archer knew. 

“But you shut yourself off from so much,” expostu- 
lated Archer. ‘“*A man who's as determinedly ignorant 
of women as you are, Richard — why, by George, he’s 
only partially educated. There’s a happy medium, 
you know, between Don Juan and the modern Johnny.” 

Catheart laughed a little uneasily. “I know I 
make an awful chump of myself every time I have to 
talk to a girl,” he protested, “but I can’t help it. 
They're so self-sufficient, and they’re always so sort of 

sharp with me. Or else they're silly. I don’t like 
‘em; they don’t interest me. And—Im afraid of 
“em.” And there the matter rested. 


SOME important, very important, clients from the 
sJ Middle West had forced their hospitality on 
Archer. It included a lavish dinner at a noisy Broad- 
way hotel, a box at the most be-chorused musical 
comedy in town, and supper at the biggest and loudest 
cabaret they could find. The whole proceeding was 
intensely stupid to Archer, though he found a secondary 
interest in watching the childlike pleasure of his hosts. 
He would have left them before they went on to supper; 
but they would hear of no excuses. By a liberal bribe 
to the head waiter, they secured a table close to the 
little stage and proclaimed loudly that they were there 
for a real time and this was the life. A skinny little 
girl in a Turkish costume was doing a contortionist 
dance with a man dressed in a polar bear skin. The 
monster lifted and twirled his partner, tilting his big 
shaggy head about with great drollery. Archer's com- 
panions found this superlatively good. Archer, who had 
net cared to eat again, but had ordered a drink and a 
cigar, glanced at the stage with little interest. He was 
far more attentive to the crowd that thronged the restau- 
rant and found thrills in such artless entertainment. 

As he looked about him he saw, here and there, 
familiar faces. There was, for instance, young Tarrant, 
son of the street railway magnate, who was accom- 
panied by a youth as vacuous as himself and two pretty 
girls, stagey in type. There was another party of young 
people, properly chaperoned, evidently just from the 
opera, Whom he recognized distantly as belonging to the 
families of various friends and clients. There was fat 
old Jimmie Rafferty, the political boss, with big dia- 
monds in his shirt front and big diamonds on his equally 
fat wife — they were eating scrambled eggs and drink- 
ing beer in absolute content. Beyond these, at a little 
table for two, that commanded a good view of the 
stage, Archer caught sight of young Catheart. He 
could not at first see his companion, but as Rafferty 
shifted in his chair to get a better purchase on his stein, 
he saw that she was a woman—a stranger to him 
dressed in pink, small and fair and vivacious, 

‘**Now, who in blazes,”” mused Archer, “‘has Richard 
brought to this place? A woman, too. It’s a miracle.” 
And, with the thought, he caught Cathcart’s eye and 
nodded to him. 

After a few words with his companion, the young 
man got up and came over to Archer's table. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Archer,” he said, and it 
was plain that he spoke the truth. “If you can leave 
your friends for a few minutes, won’t you come over 
and meet Mrs. Witherbee? I've talked about you so 
much that she is anxious to know you.” 

Archer glanced around his table, and it was evident 
that his companions would not miss him. Surprised 
and curious, he went with Cathcart and was presented 
to Mrs. Witherbee. She welcomed him in something 
of a flutter. 

“Oh, Mr. Archer,” she said, “I’ve been just crazy 
to meet you. And when Mr. Cathcart pointed you 
out I teased him until he went right over and got you. 
Aren't you going to sit down with us for a minute?” 

She put her fluffy head on one side and looked at him 
appealingly. Her words and her manner were perfectly 
consistent. A side-glance at Cathcart showed that he, 
at least, thought very well of both of them. 

“Of course, I am going to sit down and for more 
than a minute,” said Archer. ‘My friends won't miss 
me so long as there’s anything going on on the stage.” 


“Isn't the cabaret simply grand here?” asked Mrs. 
Witherbee gushingly. “I just love ite Mr. Cathcart 
pretends not to like it; but I told him I just wouldn’t 
go anywhere else, so he had to give in and bring me 
here.” She gave Cathcart a glance of coquettish 
reproach. 

Archer looked at her closely. Thirty-two at least, 
he decided. Hair natural; eyebrows and lips touched 
up. Dress too bizarre. Hands — he looked long at her 
hands — small and terribly manicured and with wrists 
curiously thick and heavy. Yet, there was something 
likable about her — something fluffy and helpless and 
engaging, like a common little barn kitten — that is, 
when she was talking and fluttering and making eyes. 
When she was silent there were certain small, hard 
lines about her brow and mouth that betokened expe- 
rience of various sorts. 

“I'm afraid I'm too old a New Yorker to care very 
much for New York’s diversions,” returned Archer. 
“You're not a native here, I take it, or you'd not be so 
keen on the cabaret.”” Mrs. Witherbee drew back a 
little distrustfully. 

*“No, I — I come from up-state,” she said, “but I’ve 
lived in New York over a year now.” 

“Then the glitter'll probably soon wear off for you, 
too,”’ went on Archer. “‘And now I'm afraid I must go 
back to my friends. It has been a real pleasure to 
meet you, Mrs. Witherbee.”” He rose and bowed. 

Mrs. Withérbee fluttered again. “You don’tmean 
it,” she cried archly. “If you do, [ll expect you to 
come and call on me sometime with Richard here.” 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. “You're very kind. 
Good night. Good night, Cathcart.” 

This time he made his escape. 

He returned to his own table, filled with profane 
disgust. Cathcart, Cathcart of all people, to be gadding 
about with a woman like that —a little blonde piece of 
fluff! Couldn't the boy see what she was — a schem- 
ing, shallow little adventuress? Common — stupid — 
impossible — low-caste — Mrs. Witherbee’s ears must 
have burned smartly. To cap the climax, one of bis 
hosts, whose joviality had been heightened by cham- 
pagne, waggled an accusing finger at Archer. 

“IT saw you,” he ejaculated. “Pretty little woman 
in the pink dress. Blonde, too. I never can resist a 
blonde. Who was she?” 

Archer restrained an impulse to beat him over the 
head with the nearest carafe, and replied civilly: 

“That is young Cathcart —from my office, you 
know. You've probably seen him there. And the 
lady with him is Mrs. Witherbee.” 

““Mrs. Witherbee — Witherbee,” mused the jovial 
one. “‘Uncommon name, that. Some o’ my wife’s 
people named Witherbee. Live up in Syracuse. They 
had an awful row couple years ago — y’ought t’ re- 
member it, Archer. Will contest. Ol’ Jonas Witherbee, 
the pill king, died, an’ after he was in the ground 
turned out he’d married his trained nurse an’ made 
a will an’ left her pret’ near everything he had. Yes, sir 

cut off his own daughter with a measly ten thousan’, 
*n him worth half a million if he was worth a cent.” 

Archer shrugged his shoulders and did not answer, 
and as the other members of the party were clamoring 
to move on to a famous all-night restaurant, he said 
good night to them, pleading an early appearance in 
court next morning as a necessity for sleep. 

Away from the irritation of uncongenial company, 
Archer smoothed down again. He lit another cigar 
and strolled leisurely up Broadway. The after-theater 
crowds had gone, and only the restaurant lights and 
the semi-occasional private motor or rattling taxi 
remained to give life to the street. Occasionally a 
beggar crept out of the shadows to accost him, and once 
a stout policeman touched his cap and said a word of 
greeting. The early spring night was cool, but not cold, 
and the solitude was grateful to the spirit. By the 
time he had reached his apartment he was inclined to 
smile a bit over the whole evening, and especially at 
his surprise and displeasure at Cathcart’s companion. 
After all the boy must get experience. And he wasn’t 
such a boy, either. Certainly old enough and well 
balanced enough to take care of himself. Archer dis- 
missed the matter and pulled out his latchkey. Sleep 
was what he needed, for it was nearly two o'clock and 
he had a day of importance ahead of him. What 
idiots people were who thought racketing about was 
pleasure. He yawned, took one last look at the far 
arch of stars above the park, and went inside to bed. 

It was two or three days before he had a chance to 
say a word to Cathcart, save on business. Then one 
night, as he was leaving the office, he came on him, just 
closing his desk to go, too. 

“Shall we walk up-town?” asked Archer — for that 
was their frequent custom. 

They fell into stride, heading up the narrow cafion 
of the city. At first they talked a little shop. And 
then, with a little diffident stiffness, ‘as always when he 
was making a personal remark, Cathcart said: 
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“The lady I was with the other evening — do you 
remember, Mrs. Witherbee? — asked me to say to you 
that she hoped you would accept her invitation to 
come and see her.” 

The thing was so amazing that Archer glanced round 
at him sharply. But Cathcart seemed quite uncon- 
scious. 

“That’s very kind of her,” said Archer atlast. “I 
hope I may have the chance to do so. Who is Mrs. 
Witherbee, Cathcart? It’s rather an uncommon 
name — a very good name up-state, I believe.” 

“She comes from Syracuse,” said Cathcart. “‘She 
used to board at Miss Runkle’s, but she didn’t like it 
there, so she’s taken an apartment. I felt sorry for her 
at Miss Runkle’s; the women there have all stopped 
there for years and they’re not very cordial to new- 
comers.” 

“Mrs. Witherbee is a widow, I take it,” pursued 
Archer. He had a mental picture of what a close cor- 
poration of boarding house tabbies must have done 
to the little made-up blonde. 

“Yes,” said Cathcart. “‘Her husband died a couple 
of years ago, I think, and she doesn’t seem to have 
many friends or any close relatives. She’s very alone. 
She feels it very much.” 

Archer grinned inwardly. The same old gag, the 
same old game. But that Cathcart should be taken 
in by it was almost incredible. And it wouldn’t do. 
But in the meantime — caution. He tried again: 

“She has independent means?” 

“Yes, apparently,” said Cathcart. “She never talks 
very much about her private affairs. But she asked 
me about reinvesting some money. I told her she'd 
better go to her bank.” 

“Quite right, too,” declared Archer. ‘“‘This giving 
your friends — and especially women — advice about 
their finances is the deuce and all.” 

They strode along in silence for a block. Then — 

“Do you think,” said Cathcart, with his little touch 
of stiff shyness, ““that you would really care to call on 
Mrs. Witherbee? I — she seems to have set her heart 
on it — and she’s a — that is, I can’t help feeling sorry 
for her. She’s had so little pleasure in her life. She — 
she was as delighted as a child at meeting you.” 

The thing went through Archer’s head with the 
smoothness and quickness of a moving-picture film. 
‘there was something back of this persistence. It 
couldn’t be any hidden motive of Cathcart. What was 
it? What was it? Well — he would find out. 

“Why, Cathcart,” said Archer, laughing a little, 
“you're stooping to bald flattery.” 

*“No — but really,” protested Cathcart simply. 

“Of course, I'll be glad to see Mrs. Witherbee again. 
Are you free this evening? I have an appointment with 
Linderholtz at the club at ten o’clock, but before that 
— shall we say a quarter to nine?” 

Cathcart turned on him a glance of purest gratitude. 

“It’s very good of you, sir,” he said, with that affec- 
tionate deference that Archer found so winning. “I'll 
drop in for you.” 


RS. WITHERBEE’S apartment was on Riverside 

Drive. From her windows stretched the noble 
vista of the Hudson at night, with the far-away lights of 
Jersey making shimmering pathways all across its 
sombre current. Ferry-boats and barges, changed into 
things of poetry, went silently up and down. While 
the two men waited for their hostess, Archer pulled 
aside the double curtains and looked out at all this, 
for there was nothing inside to interest him. The floor 
was covered with a delicate Aubusson carpet. The 
furniture was French and gilt and be-tapestried. The 
pictures were French prints in gilt frames. Any pro- 
fessional decorator would have said that it was a 
perfect “period” room, but there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the one who lived therein had an atom of 
personality. There were no books. There were no 
ornaments, save those formal ones that “went 
with” the period furniture. There were not even any 
flowers. 

Presently Mrs. Witherbee came in, again fluttered and 
and fluttering. She was conscious of looking exces- 
sively smart, and as she sat down and patted into place 
her flounces and her glittering garnitures, Archer re- 
membered a picture of his boyhood—the little girl who 
sat in the pew in front of him at Sunday school and who 
wore in summer-time a white dress and an enormous 
pink sash that absorbed her infant soul to the exclusion 
of everything else. But Mrs. Witherbee was speaking 
to him. 

“I think this is just too sweet of you, Mr. Archer. 
Such a busy man! I told Mr. Cathcart that I didn't 
believe you’d come, but I wanted him to ask you 
anyway —for when I invite anybody to my house 

_I mean it. [I'm just that way—like Momma. 
Momma was a Southerner, and you know how 
Southerners are for hospitality. Do you think I 
have a Southern accent?” she asked coquettishly. 
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“Isn’t the cabaret simply grand here?” asked Mrs. Witherbee gushingly. “I just love it! Mr. Cathcart 
pretends not to like it, but I told him I wouldn’t go anywhere else; so he had to give in and bring me here” 


“There's a little something about the way you soften 
your r’s,” began Archer, with what grace he could. 

“There — now I’m sure I do talk Southern, if you 
noticed it. Have you been to the hotel any more since 

the evening we saw you there?” She gave Cathcart a 
Proprietary glance. “I always think men have such 
good times; they go around in a bunch, and they can 
go anywhere and do anything and nobody says a word. 
But a woman has to be so careful.” 

_For half an hour Mrs. Witherbee’s facile tongue 
rippled on with these and similar banalities. She di- 
rected her converse, as well as her battery of smiles 
and glances, entirely at Archer, who was hard put to 
it to answer her with seriousness. The whole thing 
seemed so farcical to him that at times he was close to 
the impropriety of leading her on to display yet more 
transparent shallows and more obvious commonplaces. 


But he refrained and later was glad of it, for as he rose 
to go an ornate gilt mirror showed him Cathcart look- 
ing at the little widow with his heart in his eyes. The 
sight gave Archer an unpleasant shock and stung him 
into action. 

“TI wonder, Mrs. Witherbee,” he said, turning care- 
lessly, “if your husband was Jonas Witherbee of Syra- 
cuse? I knew him slightly in a business way, and the 
coincidence of the two names, as well as my pleasant 
acquaintance with him, must excuse my personal 
question.” 

To his satisfaction, Mrs. Witherbee’s smile turned 
swiftly to a look of caution and suspicion. Her small 


hands gripped together in an effort of composure, and 
she ran her tongue over her lips before she answered. 

““I—yes; Mr. Jonas Witherbee was my — my hus- 
band,” she answered weakly. Then, recovering a little: 


“He was a good bit older than I, Mr. Archer, a good bit 
older. But he was —he was kind to me.’ She shut 
her mouth firmly, as if she was saying too much. 


But, having collected this bit of helpful information, 


Archer made immediate adieus, and, having arrived at 


his club, went to the telephone before he sought the 


waiting Linderholtz. Finally, he got an old friend, man 
aging editor of one of the city’s big dailies, on the wire 

“This is Archer, Thompson — Henry Archer. Do 
you remember anything of a big will case up in Syra 
cuse two or three years ago? An old millionaire named 
Witherbee, Jonas Witherbee, the patent medicine man 
—Yellow-pill Witherbee’ they used to call him: 
Married his nurse— Yes, that’s it. You do recall 
it? Good. Now I want you to tell one of your bright 
young men to get me some of that stuff out of the 
files — everything you can. No, I don’t need it for two 
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or three days. I'd like it within the week, though. 
Thanks very much, old chap. Ill do something for 
you sometime. Really, you've done me a very good 
turn. Good night.” 

Thompson's bright young man was unexpectedly 
prompt, for a fat envelope of clippings was waiting for 
Archer when he reached his desk in the morning. He 
spread them out and read them carefully. An ugly, 
sordid sort of thing. The old man had died two weeks 
after the wedding ceremony, and the new widow pro- 
duced the new will and absolutely drove Jonas Wither- 
bee's nearest relatives from the house. Then came the 
contest; but the will was not broken. The little piece 
of fluff had kept the golden hoard she had manceuvered 
for so greedily. All the newspapers spoke of her cool- 
ness in court and her determined sparring with the 
family lawyers 

“Whew!” sighed Archer, pushing the clippings away. 
“Here's a pretty nauseous mess. Now what's to be 
done? Shall I show them to Cathcart and tell him 
frankly not to make a fool of himself? If he were not 
so confounded sensitive—and then I'm not sure how 
Lord, how I hate messing with other 
people's lives. I suppose this is the sort of thing men 
with children go through all the time.” 


deep he ’s in 


yey telephone clicked unobtrusively. He turned 
of the superior young woman 
operator m the outer office. 

‘Personal call, Mr. Archer. Mrs. Witherrrrbee. 
Shall I say you are out?” From the edge on her voice 
Archer felt: Miss Bennett's disapproval of the woman. 

“No; Tl speak to her,” he said. 


to hear the vot 


“Mr. Archer—I'm sorry to interrupt you at the office 
I know I oughtn't but there’s something I want to 
talk to vou about so much — to consult you, really, and 
get vour advice. Could you drop in this evening? Won't 


vou have dinner with me, perhaps? Don’t say no. It’s 
really important really ‘“ 

Archer looked down at the clippings on his desk. 
Then he answered briefly but courteously: 

“IT can’t have dinner with you, thank you, Mrs. 
Witherbee, but if I have an hour free early in the even- 
ing, I'll come in to see you. T'll let you know later.” 

He choked off her voluble gratitude, and then, care- 
fully gathering the clippings together, put them back 
in the envelope and snapped a rubber band about them, 


I must see you 


as he said good morning to her. 

Henry Archer was not a vain man, nor a man who 
had ever occupied himself seriously with women. He 
had had to work so hard in those first lean years after 
leaving the law school that he had let all chance of 
vouthful gaiety go by, and when ease and a degree of 
fame had come to him, middle age had overtaken him 
and he had no inclination to renew a youth that had 
been so gray. His growing prestigé forced him into 
certain human relations and he had become the typical 
prosperous New York bachelor, with a taste for old 
books and prints, an apartment where gilt-edged com- 
fort was provided by two Japanese servants and 
enough of the right sort of invitations to make him 
feel of society, if not in it. He had not cared to marry, 
but he was no fool about women. Little Mrs. Wither- 
bee's game was, to him, quite clear. It was what he 
had sensed in Cathcart’s urgency that he go to see her. 
She had made the boy bring him to her. Every glance, 
every twist of her shoulders, had told Archer as plainly 
as if she had put it into words that she regarded him as 
1 more desirable prize than Cathcart, 
and would make all opportunity to let 


Archer looked across the’desk and met his excitement 
with kindness. 

“Why, Cathcart,” he said, easily and frankly, “I 
didn’t know how much you knew about Mrs. Wither- 
bee, and, though she’s a pleasant and harmless little 
woman enough, I shouldn’t want to see you getting 
really fond of her, you know.” 

The two men eyed each other in silence a moment. 
Then Cathcart jumped to his feet. 

“Do you think,” he demanded, “that a bunch of 
dirty yellow newspaper lies would change my opinion 
of her? I—TI can hardly believe, Mr. Archer, that 
you'd join with a pack of curs like that to drag a woman 
down — a pitiful, helpless little creature like Bessie 
Witherbee. You say — you say you don’t want to see 
me getting fond of her. Well, if I thought she’d look 
at me for one second, I'd ask her to marry me — this 
very day. That's how I feel!” 

The words fairly rushed through the room. Archer 
waited a moment to choose his line. 

“I’m afraid I've muddled things, like a pretty big 
fool,” he declared, with whimsical warmth. “I didn’t 
realize you felt so deeply, Cathcart. I — I’m pretty 
fond of you myself, you know. You're the only young 
chap I ever took much of a shine to. I've often felt 
that it would make over my life if I had a son like you. 
And I tell you this, Cathcart — that if I had a son 
like you, I should not want to see him marry a woman 
like Mrs. Witherbee.” 

But Cathcart was not to be mollified. 

“What's your objection to Mrs. Witherbee?” he 
asked coldly. “If you know anything about her be- 
yond those lying newspapers, speak out like 4 man.” 

“Sit down,” said Archer, “and don’t talk like a stage 
hero. I have got something against Mrs. Witherbee, 
if you are considering seriously the possibility of asking 
her to marry you. First of all, Richard, she is at least 
eight years older than you are; and that sort of dispar- 
ity of age in marriage is wrong and bad. It would not 
matter so much if you were both beyond the fifties, but I 
say — and I know what I am talking about when I say it 

that a man of twenty-four has no business to marry 
a woman of thirty-two or -three — possibly more. 

““Now, there is something else. She is not of your 
class of society. She has had little or no education; 
she has none of the background of culture and intellect- 
ual refinement that you have known from your child- 
hood. Can you imagine her carrying on a conversation 
with your mother? Do you want a wife whose idea of 
music is cabaret songs, whose ideas of art and literature 
and drama are bounded on all sides by the evening 
papers?” 

“All these things are superficialities,”” broke in Cath- 
cart fiercely. “‘ You know they don’t really matter.” 

“They are not morally wrong, I will concede,” re- 
plied Archer, with some irony, “but I’m not sure that 
they aren't harder to live with than bad morals. You 
know in your heart that I'm right. Why, Richard — 
Richard — you've got a future in your profession now; 
but what future will you have if you marry old * Yellow- 
pill’ Witherbee’s widow, the nurse who married him on 
his death-bed and fought his sons and daughters to keep 
the money she had tricked him into leaving her? 
There's nothing that puts a man under so definite and 
permanent a cloud as that sort of a marriage.” 

“Shut up, damn you!” shouted Richard. 

He leaned over the desk and raised his arm as if to 
strike. But Archer caught his hand in time to prevent it. 
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the — she’s the only woman that I ever knew that | 
wasn’t afraid of — that wanted just — kindness — and 
that appreciated little things I did for her — and that 
— that seemed really to think anything of me.” 

“Yes,”” said Archer, pressing his advantage. “She 
thinks a heap of you, for you’re the son of a man wihio 
has an honored position in the world. And she thinks 
you have a future; so you have — without her. Do 
you think she cares for you personally? Well, she 
doesn’t. She’d throw you over in a minute for any man 
who came along who could give her more — more social 
position, more money — no matter who he was. Whiy, 
she telephoned to me this morning to ask me to come 
to see her to-night, asked me to have dinner ———” 

“IT don’t believe you,” cried Richard. “‘That’s not 
true, no matter what else you say about her.” 

“I'd be a fool to lie to you,” said Archer. “Can't 
you see that? If you like, I'll call her up now and tell 
her that I have reconsidered and will accept her invi- 
tation to dinner.” 

“Do it,” said Richard. 
daren’t!” 

Archer put his hand on the telephone, and then took 
it off. 

“Steady down,” he said, “and listen to me first. If 
I prove to you that I am right, if I prove to you that 
I can get this woman away from you with no initiative 
on my part, merely by responding to her advances, will 
that be the end of the affair with you? Would you still 
want to marry her? Answer me the truth.” 

Fire blazed again in Richard’s eyes. 
cad’s idea,” he said insultingly. 

“Perhaps it is,” said Archer, “but let that pass. I 
asked you a question.” 

“Well, then,” said Richard sullenly, “‘ you know that 
if you can do — what you say — that I — oh — and 
I have looked up to you!” 

The cry was involuntary and from the heart. With 
it, Archer felt, Cathcart’s love for him died. And his 
heart ached for the boy. 


“Do it! You know you 


“That's a 


E picked up the telephone, handing the “eaves- 
dropper” attachment to Cathcart. 

“Is this Mrs. Witherbee? This is Mr. Archer. I 
want, if I may, to change my decision about dining 
with you to-night. It will give me great pleasure to 
accept your invitation.” 

And the little fluttered, high-pitched voice came back 
to him and to Cathcart: 

“Oh, I think that’s just too sweet of you, Mr. Archer. 
I’m just crazy to see you again and talk over things in 
a quiet téte-a-téte.” 

“*T thought,” said Archer, “that you might also have 
invited our mutual friend, Cathcart.” 

‘Fhere came a little cajoling, coquettish laugh. 

“Why, no, Mr. Archer — of course not. Richard's a 
dear, sweet boy, and he’s been awfully useful; but I get so 
tired of having him around all the time, though I wouldn't 
hurt his feelings for the world. But I'll always think of 
him as a friend, since he introduced me to you.” 

“At half past seven, then. Good-by,” said Archer. 

He put down the telephone and took the extra in. 
strument from Catheart’s hands. 

“You heard that, I suppose. She’s seen me only 
twice. But she stops at nothing to gain her end. She's 
married one man for money, and now she is planning 
and scheming to get hold of another for a decent 
place in the world.” 

Archer flung out the words in rage and 
disgust. A constrained and painful si- 





him know how she felt toward him. 
Had he alone been concerned, he would 
have tossed the situation from him and 
forgotten it. 
about it, young Cathcart came in. 
While Cathcart was making his re- 
port on various matters that he had in 
hand, Archer studied him as if he were 
a stranger. His vears in New York had 
given him more poise, and the elusive 
dimple that had so enraged his boyhood 
was almost gone. His color, too, did 
not fluctuate with every wave of feel- 
ing. Archer found himself wondering 
if the thrust of his jaw indicated real 


strength or a concealed weakness. 


But now, as he thought the 


is writing for McClure’s. 
the dark side, the almost insuperable obstacles, the 
Next month we begin to see 
the light: first, in splendid letters from McClure 
readers, and later in Mr. Moffett’s graphic articles. 


humiliation of defeat. 


AVING THE NATION, in which the West rescues 
into the 
sea, isthe big new war series Cleveland Moffett 
So far, we have seen only 


East and drives the invaders 


lence followed them. 

Richard pulled himself together with 
a visible effort. A young man who 
doesn’t have his first attack of love until 
five-and-twenty takes it a thousand 
times harder than the lad who has gone 
blithely sweethearting ever since his 
middle teens. Richard Catheart had 
put the whole stress of his nature into a 
genuine and touching love for a woman 
who was neither fit nor suitable for 
him; and now he was both humiliated 
and robbed. 

“That was a dirty trick we played,” 
he said, making an effort to steady lus 


voice. “I’m not going to — to believe 
—— 





Acting on impulse, he drew out the en- 
velope of clippings about the Wither- 
bee case and handed it to Cathcart as he was leaving 
the room 

“IT think you may be interested in these,” was his 
only comment. 

Later, as Archer was finishing dictating, Cathcart 
came in and laid the envelope of clippings down on 
his desk. His clear, boyish face was blurred with 


intense feeling. ] 
“Why did you give me these, Mr. Archer?” he asked 
in a controlled voice, as the stenographer left the room. 


“Here,” he said quietly. “None of that. For God’s 
sake, Richard, look the thing in the face. I can’t see 
you get into this kind of mess. How long has this been 
going on? How long have you known Mrs. Witherbee, 
anyway?” 

Richard sat down somewhat limply. His hysteric 
violence had gone as quickly as it had come. He looked 
up at Archer with pathetic boy eyes. There was no 
question now about the weakness of his face. 

“T can’t give her up,” he burst out. “I can’t! She’s 


what you say about her on account of @ 
few words over the telephone. She — 
she was just trying to say the agreeable thing. 4% 
women do. She says things like that to every one.” 
“I’m almost tempted,” said Archer grimly, “to let 
you go your own way and marry the woman. But, by 
George, I owe your father and mother something. ‘They 
were mighty good to me when I was the rawest, gawki- 
est country boy that ever lived, and when you came into 
this office I said to myself that 'd pay my debt. 
can’t let your father’s son tie himself up for life with a 
little silly piece of fluff. [Continued on page 61] 
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The Conquest of America in 1921 


Fight in the Caribbean Between the German and American Fleets. 


Von Hindenburg Sweeps on Toward Washington. 


HE aeroboat in which Vincent Astor 

and I were sailing, behaved splen- 

didly, in spite of a freshening trade 

wind breeze, and we circled lower for 
a better view of the battle which now grew in 
fierceness as the fleets came to closer quarters. 
At one time we dropped to within two thou- 
said feet of the sea before Astor remembered 
that our American flag made a tempting target for the 
German guns and steered to a higher level. 

They don’t seem to fire at us, do they? I suppose 
they think we aren’t worth bothering with,” he laughed. 

\s a matter of fact, not a single shot was fired at us 
during the entire engagement. 

I must say a word here regarding an adroit German 
manceuvre early in the battle by which the invaders 
turned an apparent inferiority in submarines into a dis- 
tinct advantage. The American fleet had thirty sub- 
marines (these had been towed painfully,around South 
America) while the Germans had only five, but these 
five were large and speedy, built to travel with the fleet 
under their own power and not fall behind. The 
thirty American submarines, on the other hand, could 
not make over twelve knots an hour. Consequently, 
when the German line suddenly quickened its pace to 
twenty-five knots, Admiral Fletcher had to choose 
between abandoning his underwater craft and allowing 
his fleet to be capped by the enemy; that is, exposed to 
a raking fire with great danger from torpedoes. He 
decided to abandon his submarines (all but one that 
had the necessary speed) and thus he lost whatever as- 
sistance these vessels might have rendered, and was 
obliged to fight with a single submarine against five, 
instead of with thirty against five. 

When I explained this manceuvre to Mr. Astor he 
asked the natural question why Admiral Fletcher had 
not foreseen this unfortunate issue and left his burden- 
some submarines at Panama. I pointed out, however, 
that these thirty vessels had cost half a million dollars 
apiece and it was the admiral’s duty to take care of 
them. It naturally was not his fault if Congress had 
failed to give him submarines that were large enough 
and swift enough for efficient fighting with the fleet. 

Meantime the battle was booming on 
in two widely separated areas, the battle- 
ships in one, the destroyers in the other. 

Mr. Astor had held the wheel for five 
hours and, at my suggestion, he retired 
to the comfortable little cabin and lay 
down for fifteen minutes, leaving the 
acroboat to soar in great slow circles 
under its admirable automatic controls 
over the main battle area. When he re- 
turned he brought hot coffee in a silver 
thermos bottle and some sandwiches, and 
we ate these with keen relish, in spite of 
the battle beneath us. 

The dreadnoughts had now closed in 
to eight thousand yards and the battle 
was at the height of its fury, making a 
continuous roar, and forming five miles 
of flaming tongues in a double line, dart- 
ing out their messages of hate and death: 

\s the afternoon wore on the wind strengthened from 
the northeast and I realized the disadvantage of the 
American ships indicated by Admiral Allyn, namely, 
that, being light of coal, they rode high in the sea and 
rolled heavily. Unfortunately, the Germans had thirty 
battleships to seventeen and this disparity was pres- 
ently increased when the_flotilla of German destroyers, 
about eighty, after vanquishing their opponents, 
swarmed against the hard-pressed American line, at- 
tacking from the port quarter under the lead of the four 
battle-cruisers so that the valiant seventeen were prac- 
tically surrounded. : 

In this storm of shells every ship was struck again 
aid again and the huge Pennsylvania, at the head of 
the column, seemed to be the target of the whole Ger- 
man column. About three o'clock, as the flagship 
rolled far over to port and exposed her starboard side, 
a lucky twelve-inch shell caught her below the ar- 
mored belt and smashed through into the engine- 


room, where it exploded with terrific violence. The - 


flagship immediately fell behind, helpless, and Admiral 
Fletcher, badly wounded and realizing that his vessel 
was doomed, signalled to Admiral Mayo, on the 
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Arizona, second in line, to assume command of the 
fleet. 

*“Look!” cried Astor, suddenly, pointing to two black 
spots in the sea about a thousand yards away. 

“Periscopes,”” said I. 

At the same moment we saw two white trails swiftly 


’ moving along the surface and converging on the Penn- 


sylvania with deadly precision. 

“Torpedoes! They're going to finish her!” mur- 
mured Astor, his hands clenched tight, his eyes sick 
with pain. 

There was a smothered explosion, then a thick col- 
umn of water shot high into the air, and a moment 
later there came another explosion as the second tor- 
pedo found its target. 

And now the great super-dreadnought Pennsyl- 
vania was sinking into the Caribbean with Admiral 
Fletcher aboard and seventeen hundred men. She listed 
more and more, and, suddenly, sinking lower at the 
bows, she submerged her great shoulders in the ocean 
and rolled her vast bulk slowly to starboard until her 
dark keel line rose above the surface with a green 
Niagara pouring over it. 

For a long time the Pennsylvania lay awash while the 
battle thundered about her and scores of blue jackets 
clambered over her rails from her perpendicular decks 
and clung to her slippery sides. 

Just before the final plunge we turned away. It 
was too horrible, and Astor swung the aeroplane in a 
great curve so that we might not see the last agonies 
of those brave men. When we looked back the flag- 
ship had disappeared. 

As we circled again over the spot where the Penn- 
sylvania went down we were able to make out a few men 
clinging to fragments of wreckage and calling for help. 





“Do you see them? Do you hear them?” cried 
Astor, his face like chalk. “‘We must save one of them. 
She'll carry three if we throw over some of our oil.” 

This explains why we did not see the end of the bat- 
tle of the Caribbean and the complete destruction of 
the American fleet. We threw overboard a hundred 
pounds of oil and started back to Kingston with a 
crippled engine and a half-drowned ensign of the 
Pennsylvania stretched on the cabin floor. How we 
saved him is a miracle. One of our wings buckled 
when we struck the water and I got a nasty clip from 
the propeller as I dragged the man aboard; but, some- 
how, we did the thing and got home hours later with 
one of the few survivors of Admiral Fletcher's ill-fated 
expedition. 

I have no idea how I wrote my story that night, my 
head was throbbing with pain and I was so weak I could 
scarcely hold my pencil, but somehow, I cabled two 
columns to the London Times, and it went around the 
world as the first description of a naval battle seen 
from an aeroplane. I did not know until afterwards how 
much the Germans suffered; they really lost about half 
their battleships, but the Americans lost everything. 


The Capture of Philadelphia. 
The Seat of Government is Moved to Chicago 


of stirring events, and began to play th 


in this great international drama. Thank 


Edited by CLEVELAND MOFFETT Get. 1 was able to be of service to 


stricken America, my own country that | 
have loved so much, although, as correspon 


dent of the London Times, it has been my lot to 


spend years in foreign lands. 

Obeying instructions from my paper I hastened back 
to the United States where important events wer 
pending. Von Hindenburg, after his Trenton victory 
had strangely delayed his advance against Philadel 
phia—we were to learn the reason for this shortly 
but, as we passed through Savannah, we had news 
that the invading army was moving southward against 
General Wood's reconstructed line of defense that 
spread from Bristol on the Delaware to Jenkintown to 
a point three miles below Norristown on the Schuy! 
kill. 

The next morning we reached Richmond and hers 
I should explain, I said good-by-to the rescued en 
sign, an attractive young fellow, Alexander Ryerson 
whose home was in Richmond, and whose sister, Mis 
Marie Ryerson, a strikingly beautiful girl, had met us 
at Charleston the night before in response to a tel 
gram that her brother was coming and was ill. Sh 
nursed him through the night in an uncomfortable 
stateroom and came to me in the morning greatly dis 
turbed about his condition. The young man had a 
high fever, she said, and had raved for hours calling 
out a name, a rather peculiar name—Widding—W id 
ding—Lemuel A. Widding—over and over again in 
his delirium. 

I tried to reassure her and said laughingly that, as 
long as it was not a woman's name he was raving 
about, there was no ground for anxiety. She gave m« 
her address in Richmond and thanked me very sweetly 
for what I had done. I must admit that for days I was 
haunted by that girl's face and by the glorious beauty 
of her eyes. 

When we reached Washington we found that city 
in a panic over news of another Ameri 
can defeat. Philadelphia had fallen and 
all communications were cut off. Fur 
thermore, a third force of Germans had 
landed in Chesapeake Bay, which meant 
that the national capital was threatened 
by two German armies. We now under 
stood von Hindenburg’s deliberation. 

In this emergency, Marshall Reid, 
brother-in-law of Lieutenant Dustin, 
the crack aviator of the navy, who had 
been. aboard the Pennsylvania, volun- 
teeréd to carry messages from the Presi 
dent to Philadelphia and to bring back 
news. Reid himself was one of the best 
amateur flying men in the country and 
he did me the honor to choose me as his 
companion. 

We started late in the afternoon of 
August 17th in Mr. Reid’s swift Burgess 
machine and made the distance in two hours. I shall 
never forget our feelings as we circled over the city of 
Brotherly Love and looked down upon wrecks of rail- 
road bridges that lay across the Schuylkill. Shots 
were fired at us from the aerodrome of the League 
Island Navy Yard; so we flew on, searching for a safer 
landing place. 

We tried to make the roof landing on the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, but the wind was too high and we 
finally chanced it among the maples of Rittenhouse 
Square, after narrowly missing the sharp steeple of St. 
Mark’s Church. Here, with a few bruises, we came to 
earth just in front of the Rittenhouse Club and were 
assisted by Dr. J. William White, who rushed out and 
did what he could to help us. 

Five hours later, Reid started back to Washington 
with details of reverses sent by military and city au- 
thorities that decided the administration to move the 
seat of government to Chicago without delay. He 
also carried for me (I remained in Philadelphia) a 
hastily written despatch to be transmitted from Wash- 
ington via Kingston to the London Times, in which I 
summed up the situation on the basis of facts given me 
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where I ceased to be merely a_ reporter 
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by my friend Richard J. Beamish, owner of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, my conclusion being that the Ameri- 
can cause was lost. And I included other valuable in- 
formation gleaned from reporter friends of mine on the 
North American and the Bulletin. I even ventured a 
prophec y that the United States would sue for peace 
within ten days 

““What were General Wood's losses in the battle of 

Philadelphia? ; I asked Beamish. 
Terribly heavy—nearly half of his army in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. What could we do? Von 
Hindenburg outnumbered us from two to one and we 
were short of ammunition, artillery, horses, aeroplanes, 
everything.” 

“Who blew up those railroad bridges and cut the 
wires? 

‘German there are a lot of them here. They 
sunk a barge loaded with bri ks in the Schuylkill just 
its joining with the Delaware and blocked the 
channel so that ten battleships in the naval basin at 
La wue Island couldn't get out.” 

What became of the battleships?” 

“Commandant Price opened their valves and sunk 

them in the : 


“And the 


Spi Ss 


above 


basin 


American army, where is it now?” I 
asked 

“They've retreated South of the Brandywine 
what's left of them. Our new line is entrenching from 
Chester to Upland to Westchester with our right flank 
on the Delaware: but what's the use?” 

So crushing was the supremacy of the invaders that 
there was no further thought of Phila- 
delphia The German army was encamped in Fair- 


mount Park and it was known that, at the first sign of 


resistance in 


revolt, German siege-guns on the historic heights of 
Wissahickon and Chestnut Hill destroy the 
Citv Hall with its great tower bearing the statue of 
William Penn and the massive gray pile of Drexel & 
Company's banking house at 
the corner of Fifth and Chestnut 


would 


Robert P. Frazier, Alexander Cadwalader, Morris W. 
Stroud, George Brooke, 3d, Charles Poultney Davis, 
Saunders L. Meade, Cooper Howell, C. W. Henry, 
Edmund Thayer, Harry C. Yarrow, Jr., Alexander C. 
Yarnall, Louis Rodman Page, Jr., George Gordon 
Meade, Pierson Pierce, Andrew Porter, Richard H. R. 
Toland, John B. Thayer, West Frazier, John Frazer, 
P. P. Chrystie, Albert L. Smith, William W. 
Bodine, Henry D. Beylard, Effingham Buckley Morris, 
Austin G. Maury, John P. Hollingsworth, Rulon Mil- 
ler, Harold M. Willcox, Charles Wharton, Howard 
York, Robert Gilpin Irvin, J. Keating Willcox, Wil- 
liam Watkins, Jr., Harry Ingersoll, Russell Thayer, 
Fitz Eugene Dixon, Percy C. Madeira, Jr., Marmaduke 
Tilden, Jr., H. Harrison Smith, C. Howard Clark, Jr., 
Richard McCall Elliot, Jr., George Harrison Frazier, 
Jr., Oliver Eton Cromwell, Richard Harte, D. Reeves 
Henry, Henry H. Houston, Charles J. Ingersoll. 

It also grieved me when I visited the quaint little 
house on Arch street with its gabled window and 
wooden blinds, where Betsy Ross made the first flag of 
the United States of America, to find a German ban- 
ner in place of. the accustomed thirteen white stars on 
their square of blue. And again, when I stood beside 
Benjamin Franklin’s grave in Christ Church Cemetery, 
I was shocked to see a German flag marking this hon- 
ored resting-place. ‘“‘Benjamin and Deborah, 1790,” 
were the deeply graven words and, beside them under 
a kindly elm, the battered headstone of their little 
four-year-old son, “Francis F.—A delight to all who 
knew him.” Then a German flag! 

I began to wonder why had we not learned a lesson 
from England’s lamentable showing in 1915. What 
good did all our wealth do us now? It would be taken 
from us— had not the Germans already levied an in- 
demnity of four hundred millions upon Philadelphia? 
And seized the Baldwin locomotive works, the greatest 
in the world, employing 16,000 men? And the Cramp 
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to take hostages. 

Chere was one act of resist 
ance, however, when the enemy 
entered Philadelphia that must 


live 
heroism 

As the German hosts marched 
down Chestnut Street they came 
to Independence Hall where 
George Washington sat as presi 
dent the 
Independence wa 
the Liberty bell had been 
for generations as the 
most precious thing in America. 
Here, blocking the way on their 
sorrel two white 
the 


among deeds of desperate 


where Declaration of 


signed and 
where 


guarded 


with 


horses 
mounted trumpeters, was 
first city sixty-five men 
under Captain J. Franklin Me- 
Fadden, in their black coats and 
white doeskin riding-breeches, in 
the black 
skin plumes, 
riding boots high over the knee, 
davs 


troop, 





helmets with raccoon 
in their odd-shaped 
all as im revolutionary 
here they were drawn up before 
the statue of George Washington 
and the home of the Liberty bell, 
resolved to die here, fighting as 
well as they could for these things 
that And they did 
die, most of them, or fell wounded 
before a single one of the enemy set 
foot inside of Independence Hall. 

Here is the list of heroes who 
offered their lives for the cause of 
liberty : 

Captain J. Franklin 
den, First Lieutenant 
C. Thayer, Second Lieutenant 
John Conyngham Stevens, First 
Sergeant Cadwalader, 
Second Quartermas- 
ter) Benjamin West Frazier, 
Third Sergeant George Jovece 
Sewell, William B. Churchman, 
Richard M. Philler, F. Wilson 
Prichett, Clarence H. Clark, 
Joseph W. Lewis, Edward D. eRe 
Page, Richard Tilghman, Edward 
D. Toland, Jr.. McCall Keating, 
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shipbuilding yards? And the terminus at Point Breeze 
down the river of the great Standard Oil Company’s 
pipe line with enormous oil supplies? 

Philadelphians realized all this when it was too late. 
They knew that ten thousand American soldiers, 
killed in battle, were lying in fresh-made graves. They 
knew that the Philadelphia hospital and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania hospital and the commercial 
museum buildings near by that had been changed into 
hospitals could scarcely provide beds and nurses for 
wounded American soldiers. And yet, “What can we 
do?” said Mayor George H. Earle, Jr., to me. “New 
York City resisted, and you know what happened. 
Boston rioted, and she had her lesson. No! Philadel- 
phia will not resist. Besides, read this.” 

He showed me a message just arrived from Wash- 
ington saying that the United States was about to sue 
for peace. 

The next day we had news that a truce had been de- 
clared and immediately negotiations began between 
Chicago and Berlin, regarding a peace conference, it 
being finally decided that this should take place at 
Mt. Vernon, in the historic home of George Wash- 
ington, sessions to begin early in September, in 
order to allow time for the arrival of delegates from 
Germany. 

During these peace preliminaries Philadelphia ac- 
cepted her fate with cheerful philosophy. In 1777 
she had entertained British conquerors, now she en- 
tertained the Germans. An up-to-date meschianza 
was organized, as in revolutionary days, at the mag- 
nificent estate “‘Druim Moir” of Samuel F. Houston 
in Chestnut Hill, with all the old features repro- 
duced, the pageant, the tournament of Knights 
Templars and the games, German officers competing 
in the latter. 

In polo an American team composed of William H. T. 
Huhn, Victor C. Mather, Alexander Brown and Mitchell 
Rosengarten played against a 
crack team of German cavalry 
officers and beat them easily. 

In lawn tennis the American 
champion, Richard Norris Wil- 
liams, beat Lieutenant Froitz- 
heim, a famous German piayer 
and a friend of the Crown Prince, 
in straight sets, the lieutenant 
being penalized for foot-faulting 
by the referee, Eddie von Friesen, 
a wearer of the iron cross though 
his mother was a Philadelphia 
woman. 

Thirty thousand German scl- 
diers crowded Shibe Park daily 
to watch a series of exhibition 
contests between the Athletics 
and the Cincinnati Reds, both 
teams being among the first civil- 
ians captured on the victors’ en- 
trance into Philadelphia. The 
Reds, composed almost entirely 
of Germans, owned by Garry Her- 
mann and managed by Herzog, 
were of course the favorites over 
the Irish-American cohorts of 
Cornelius McGillicuddy; but the 
Athletics won the series in a de- 
ciding game that will never be for- 
gotten. The dramatic moment 
came in the ninth inning, with 
the bases full, when the famous 
Frenchman, Napoleon Lajoie, 
pinch-hitting for Baker, advanced 
to the plate and knocked the ball 
far over Von Kolnitz’s head for a 
home run and the game. 

Another interesting affair was 
a dinner given to German officers 
by editors of the Saturday Evening 
Post, on the tenth floor of the Cur- 
tis Building, the menu compris- 
ing characteristic Philadelphia 
dishes, such as pepper pot soup 
with a dash of sherry, and scrap- 
ple with fishhouse punch. Vari- 
ous writers were present, and 
there were dramatic meetings be- 
tween American war correspond- 
ents and Prussian generals who 
had put them in jail in the 1915 
campaign. I noticed a certain 
coldness on the part of Richard 
Harding Davis toward a young 
Bavarian lieutenant who, in 
Northern France, had conceived 
the amiable purpose of running 
Mr. Davis through the ribs 
with a bayonet; but Irvin Cobb 
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was more forgiving and drank clover club cocktails to 
the health of a burly colonel who had ordered him shot 
as a spy and graciously explained the proper way of 


- eating catfish and waffles. 


The Crown Prince was greatly interested when in- 
formed by Owen Wister that these excellent dishes were 
of German origin, having been brought to America by 
the Hessians in revolutionary days and preserved by 
their descendants, such families as the Fows and the 
Faunces, who still occupied a part of Northeastern 
Philadelphia known as Fishtown. 

The German officers enjoyed all this immensely and 
mae themselves at home in the principal hotels, paying 
scrupulously for their accommodations. General von 
Hindenburg stopped at the Ritz-Carlton, Admiral von 
Tirpitz at the Bellevue-Stratford and others at the 
Walton and the Adelphia. Several Prussian generals 
established themselves at the Continental Hotel because 
of their interest in the fact that Edward VII of England 
stopped there when he was Prince of Wales, and they 
drew lots for the privilege of sleeping in the historic bed 
that had been occupied by an English sovereign. 

The Crown Prince himself was domiciled with his 
staff in E. T. Stotesbury’s fine mansion on Walnut 
Street. Every day he lunched at the Racquet Club, 
now occupied by German officers, and played court 
tennis with Dr. Alvin C. Kraenzlein, the famous Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania athlete whom he had met in 
Berlin when Kraenzlein was coaching the German 
Olympic team for the 1916 contests that were post- 
poned, owing to the war, until 1920. He also had a 
game with Jay Gould, champion of the world, and being 
hopelessly outclassed, declared laughingly (the Crown 
Prince loves American slang) that this young millionaire 
was “some player.” 

A few days after the meschianza fétes his Imperial 
Highness gave a dinner and reception to some of the 
leading men in Philadelphia and, despite prejudice, was 
voted a remarkable figure like his father, combining 
versatile knowledge with personal charm. He talked 
politics with Boies Penrose, and reform with Rudolph 
Blankenburg, speaking excellent English. He was in- 
terested in A. J. Drexel Biddle’s impartial enthusiasm 
for bible classes and boxing matches. He questioned 
Dr. D. J. McCarthy, famous neurologist of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, about mental diseases caused by 
war. He asked Mike Dorizas, one of the strongest men 
in America, if any one had ever put him on his back, and 
Mike blushingly answered no. Finally, he listened while 
Ned Atherton and Morris L. Parrish explained the 
fascination of sniff, a gambling game played with dom- 
inoes much in vogue at the Racquet Club. His Imperial 
Highness said he preferred the German game of skat, 
played with cards, and James P. McNichol, the Repub- 
lican boss, made a note of this fact. 

As I passed through a gallery containing the mag- 
nificent Stotesbury collection of paintings I heard a 
resounding voice saying with a harsh German accent: 
“Ach! I told you! Your form of government is a failure. 
People need a benevolent paternalism. There is no 
chance for military efficiency under a republic.” 

Turning, I recognized the stocky form of Command- 
ant Price of the League Island navy yard, who was 
listening to a tirade from Admiral von Tirpitz. The 
latter, it seems, was marveling that the United States 
naval authorities had lacked the intelligence to cut a 
1700-yard canal from the naval basin to the Delaware 
which would have made it impossible for the Germans to 
tie up the American reserve fleet by blocking the 
Schuylkill. This canal would also have furnished an 
ideal fresh-water dry-dock. 

Commandant Price had informed the admiral that 
this very plan, with an estimated cost of only three 
million dollars, had been repeatedly brought before 
Congress but always unsuccessfully. In other words, it 
was no fault of the navy if these battleships were ren- 
dered useless. Whereupon von Tirpitz had burst forth 
with his attack upon representative government. 


WAS told that the Crown Prince had intended to 

invite on one occasion some of the prominent 
women of Philadelphia, particularly one famous beauty, 
whom he desired to meet, but he was dissuaded from 
this purpose by a tactful hint that the ladies would not 
accept his invitation. The men might go, for reasons 
of expediency, but American women had no place at the 
feast of an invader. 

It happened, however, a few days later, that the 
Imperial wish was gratified, the occasion being an auc- 
tion for the benefit of the American Red Cross Fund 
held one afternoon in the gold ballroom of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. Tea was served with music by the Phila- 
delphia orchestra under Leopold Stokowski and the 
tickets were five dollars. 

In a great crush (the gallery was reserved for German 
officers, including the Crown Prince) the most distin- 
guished society women in Philadelphia stepped forth 
smilingly as manikins and displayed on their fair per- 


sons the hats, gowns, furs, laces or jewels that they had 
contributed to the sale. E. T. Stotesbury proved a 
very efficient auctioneer and large prices were realized. 

Mrs. G. G. Meade Large sold’ baskets of roses at 
twenty dollars each. Mrs. W. J. Clothier sold three 
hats for fifty dollars each. Mrs. Walter S. Thomson, 
said to be pro-German, sold a ball-gown for three hun- 
dred dollars. Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury sold one of her 
diamond tiaras for twenty thousand dollars. Mrs. 
Edward Crozer, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd and Mrs. 
Norman Mac Leod sold gowns for three hundred dollars 
each. Mrs. Harry Waln Harrison and Mrs. Robert von 
Moschzisker sold pieces of lace for a hundred dollars 
each. 

Mrs. A. J. Antelo Devereux, in smart riding costume, 
sold her fine hunter, led in amid great applause, for two 
thousand dollars. Mrs. George Q. Horwitz and Mrs. 
Robert L. Montgomery sold sets of furs for a thousand 
dollars each. Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton sold her im- 
ported touring-car for five thousand dollars. Mrs. 
Joseph E. Widener sold a set of four bracelets, one of 
diamonds, one of rubies, one of sapphires, one of 
emeralds, for fifteen thousand dollars. 


HE sensation of the afternoon came at the close when 
Admiral von Tirpitz bought a coat of Russian sables 


’ offered by Mrs. John R. Fell for ten thousand dollars, 


this being followed by a purchase of the Crown Prince, 
who gave thirty thousand dollars for a rope of pearls 
belonging to Mrs. J. Kearsley Mitchell. 

All of this was briefly recorded in the Philadelphia 
Press, which had been made the official German organ 
with daily editions in German and English. The Crown 
Prince himself selected this paper, I was told, on learn- 
ing that the author of one of his favorite stories, “The 
Lady or the Tiger,” by Frank R. Stockton, was once a 
reporter on the Press. 

A few days later at the Wanamaker store on Chestnut 
Street the Crown Prince figured in an incident that be- 
came the subject of international comment and that 
throws a strange light upon the German character. 

It appears that the Crown Prince had become inter- 
ested in an announcement of the Wanamaker store 
that half of its profits for one week, amounting to many 
thousands of dollars, would go to the relief of American 
soldiers wounded in battle. His Imperial Highness ex- 
pressed a desire to visit the Wanamaker establishment, 
and arrived one afternoon at the hour of a widely adver- 
tised organ concert that had drawn great crowds. A 
special feature was to be the Lohengrin wedding march, 
during the playing of which seven prominent society 
women, acting on a charitable impulse, had consented 
to appear arrayed as bridesmaids and one of them as a 
bride. 

The Crown Prince and his staff, in brilliant uniforms, 
entered the vast rotunda packed with men and women, 
just as this interesting ceremony was beginning and took 
places reserved for them as conquerors, near the great 
bronze eagle on its granite pedestal that faces the spot 
where William H. Taft dedicated the building in 
December, 1911. 

A hush fell over the assembly as Dr. Irwin Morgan 
at his gilded height struck the inspiring chords, and a 
moment later the wedding procession entered, led by 
two white-clad pages, and moved slowly across the 
white gallery, Mrs. Angier B. Duke (dressed as the 
bride), Mrs. Victor C. Mather, Mrs. A. J. Drexel Biddle, 
Jr., Mrs. Gurnee Munn, Mrs. Oliver E. Cromwell, Miss 
Eleanor B. Hopkins and Mrs. George Wharton Pepper, 
Jr., a tall and willowy auburn beauty and a bride herself 
only a few months before, while Wagner’s immortal 
tones pealed through the marble arches. 

As the music ceased one of the German officers, in 
accordance with a prearranged plan, nodded to his aides, 
who stepped forward and spread a German flag over the 
American eagle. At the same moment the officer waved 
his hand towards the organ loft, as a signal for Dr. 
Morgan to obey his instructions and play “The Watch 
on the Rhine.” 

The crowd knew what was coming and waited in sick- 
ening silence, then gasped in amazement and joy as the 
organ gloriously sounded forth, “‘My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” 

“Stop!” shouted the Prussian, purple with rage. 
“Stop!” 

But Irwin Morgan played on like a good American, 
thrilling the great audience with the treasured message: 
**Sweet land of Liberty, 

Of Thee I sing.” 

At this moment a little fellow seven years old, from 
Camden, N. J., in a boy-scout uniform, did a thing that 
will live in American history. He oad been taught to 
rise when he heard that music anu sing the dear words 
that his mother had taught him, and he could not 
understand why all these Americans were silent. Why 
didn’t they sing? He looked about him anxiously. He 
had seen those Prussian officers spread the German flag 
over the American eagle, and it suddenly flashed into 


or 


Ji 


his mind that it was his business to do something. He 
must tear down that hateful flag. He must do it if he 
died and, springing forward before any one could divine 
his purpose, he dragged the German banner to the floor 
and, standing on it, waved a little American flag drawn 
from his pocket. 

“Land where my fathers died, 

Land of the Pilgrim’s pride!” 

he shrilled out, singing all alone while the proud organ 
thundered forth its accompaniment. 

As a match starts the powder train so this boyish act 
fired the whole gathering of dumb patriots and straight 
way, Germans or no Germans, ten thousand American 
voices took up the words while the youthful leader. with 
eyes flashing, held up the Stars and Stripes there by the 
eagle. 

A German officer, furious at this defiance, sprang 
toward the boy with lifted sword and would have struck 
him down, had not his Imperial master intervened and 
with his own weapon caught the descending blow. 

“Shame! Coward!” cried the Crown Prince. “* W: 
do not fight with children.” 

And the end of it was that no one was punished, 
although concerts were forbidden after this in the 
Wanamaker store. 

I have related this incident not only for its own sake, 
but because of its bearing on subsequent events. 

“I’m going to write a story about that boy,” I said 
to W. Barran Lewis, who stood near me. “Do you 
know his name?” 

“Yes,” said the editor. ‘He is Lemuel A. Widding, 
Jr. Makes a good story, doesn’t it?” 

Lemuel A. Widding! Where had I heard that name? 
Suddenly I remembered—Kingston, Jamaica and En 
sign Ryerson and the lovely girl who had told me about 
her brother’s ravings. That was the name he had called 
out again and again in his delirium. Lemuel A. Wid 
ding! 

In spite of my interest in this puzzling circumstanc: 
I was unable to investigate it, owing to the fact that ] 
was hurried off to Mount Vernon for the Peace Confer 
ence, but I wired Miss Ryerson in Richmond of my dis 
covery and gave her the boy’s address in Cainden, N. J. 
Then I thought no more about the matter, being ab 
sorbed in my duties. 

The sessions of the Mount Vernon Peace Congress 
were held in a large room of the historic mansion that 
was George Washington’s business office. The United 
States was represented by General Leonard Wood, 
William H. Taft and Elihu Root; Germany by Genera! 
von Hindenburg, General von Kluck and Count von 


Bernstoff. 


LTHOUGH I was not personally present at these dis 

cussions I am able, thanks to the standing of the 

London Times, to set forth the main points on the 
highest authority. 

In the very first session the peace commissioners came 
straight to the main question. 

“I am instructed by the President of the United 
States,” began General Wood, “to ask your Excellency 
if the German Imperial Government will agree to with- 
draw their armies from America in consideration of 
receiving a money indemnity?” 

“No, sir,” replied General von Hindenburg. “That 
is quite out of the question.” 

“A large indemnity? I am empowered to offer three 
thousand million dollars, which is three times as much, 
your Excellency will remember, as the Imperial German 
Government accepted for withdrawing from France in 
1870.” 

“Yes, and we always regretted it,” snapped von 
Hindenburg. ‘We should have kept that territory, or 
part of it. We are going to keep this territory. That 
was our original intention in coming here. We need this 
Atlantic seaboard for the extension of the German idea, 
for the spread of German civilization, for our inevitable 
expansion as the great world power.” 

“Suppose we agreed to pay four billion dollars?” 
suggested the American commander. 

Von Hindenburg shook his head and then in his rough, 
positive way: “No, General. What we have taken by 
our victorious arms we shall hold for our children and our 
grandchildren. I am instructed to say, however, that 
the Imperial German Government will make one impor 
tant concession to the United States. We will with 
draw our troops from the mouths of the Mississippi 
which we now hold, as you know; we will withdraw 
from Galveston, New Orleans, Pensacola, Tampa, 
Key West; in short, from all ports in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in Florida. If you will allow me, gentlemen, I will 
show you on this map what we propose to surrender to 
you and what we propose to keep.” 

The venerable Field Marshal unrolled upon the broad 
surface of George Washington’s desk a beautifully 
shaded relief map of the United States, and General 
Wood, ex-President Taft and Elihu Root bent 
over it with tense faces and [Continued on page 54| 
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McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


offered Sidney, forces his way into the hotel 
corridor, and shoots Max, managing to get 
away without detection. Max is hurried 
back to the hospital, but the surgeons decide 
it is useless to operate. Carlotta, however, 
driven to desperation at the thought of what 
she has done, suggests that the Edwardes 
operation might save Maz, and to the sur- 
geons’ amazement tells them that Dr. Ed- 
wardes, whom they had long supposed dead, 
is in the outer hall. Then it is that the true 
identity of K. is revealed, for he is the famous 
Dr. Edwardes, who so mysteriously disap- 
peared. The operation is performed im- 
mediately and proves successful. This over, 
K. makes a search for Joe Drummond and 
arranges to get him out of the country. 


58 
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“1X” —by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


The Story with a Great Mystery and a Wonderful Girl 


R. MAX’S vitality was standing him in good 
stead. He had asked for Sidney, and she 
was at his bedside the larger part of the day. 
K. found Sidney in the room, not sitting. 
The sick man was dozing. 
One shaded light burned over the dresser, between the 
turned slowly and met his eyes. It 
seemed to K. that she looked at him as if she had 
and he was right. The 
day had been one of readjustments. 

Sidney was trying to reconcile the K, she had known 
so well with this new K., no longer obscure, although 
still shabby, height had suddenly become 
presence, whose quiet was the quiet of infinite power. 

They did not speak, beyond their greeting, until he 
had gone over the record. Then Sidney broke the 


but standing by the window. 
windows. She 


never really seen him before, 


WwW hose 


silence 

“We can't talk here. And I want to talk to 
vou, Kk.” 

He led the way into the corridor. It was very dim. 
Far away was the night nurse’s desk, with its lamp, its 
annunciator, its pile of records. The passage floor 
reflected the light on its glistening boards. Down the 
center went a dull strip which was the carpet. 

“IT have been thinking until I am almost crazy, K. 
And now I know how it happened. It was Joe.” 

“The principal thing is not how it happened, but 
that Max is going to get well, Sidney.” 

She steod looking down, twisting her ring around 
her finger. 

“Is Joe in any danger?” 

“We are going to get him away to-night. 
to go to Cuba. He'll get off safely, I think.” 

“We are going to get him away! You are, you mean. 
You shoulder all our troubles, K., as if they were your 
owt ” 

“I?” He was genuinely surprised. “Oh, I see; 
But my part in getting Joe off is practi- 
As a matter of fact, Schwitter has put 

My total capital in the world, after 
is seven dollars.” 


He wants 


vou mean 
cally nothing 

up the money. 
paving for the taxicab to-day, 

‘The taxicab?” 

“By Jove, I was forgetting! Best news you ever 
heard of! ‘Tillie is married and has a baby — all in 
twenty-four hours! Boy they named it Le Moyne. 
Squalled like a maniac when the water went on its 
head. I I took Mrs. McKee out to her in a hired 
machine. That's what happened to my capital.” 
He grinned sheepishl¥. 

‘You, of course,” she said. “* You find Max and save 
him. Don’t look like that! You did, didn’t you? 
And you get Joe away borrowing money to send him. 
And, as if that isn’t enough, when you ought to have 
been getting sleep, you are out taking a friend to Tillie, 
and being godfather to her baby.’ 

He looked uncomfortable, almost guilty. 

‘I had a day off. I 

“When I look back and remember how all these 
months I've been talking about service, and you said 
nothing at all, and that all the time you were living 
what I preached — I'm so ashamed, K.!” 

He would not allow that. It distressed him. She 
saw that, and tried to smile. 
“When does Joe go?” 

‘To-night. I’m to take him across the country to 
the railroad. I was wondering ——” 

“Yes?” 

“I'd better explaim first what happened, and why 
it happened. Then, if you are willing to send him 
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a line, I think it would help. He saw a girl in white 
in the car, and followed in his own machine. He 
thought it was you, of course. He didn’t like the idea 
of your going to Schwitter’s.” 

“Tt was Carlotta Harrison, of course,” 
interrupted. 

He looked troubled, but there was nothing to gain 
by denying it. 

“Yes. She was not well, it seems. She fainted, 
and Schwitter and — and Max took her up-stairs to 
a room.” 

*“Do you believe that, K.?” : 

“I do. Joe saw Max coming out, and misunder- 
stood: He fired at him then.” 

“He did it for me. I feel very guilty, K., as if it 
all comes back to me. I'll write to him, of course. 
Poor Joe!” 

He watched her go down the hall toward the night 
nurse’s desk. He would have given everything 
just. then for the right to call her back, to take 
her in his arms and comfort her. She seemed so 
alone. He himself had gone through long loneliness 
and heartache, and the shadow was still on him. 
He waited until he saw her sit down at the desk 
and take up the pen. Then he went back into the 
quiet room. 

He stood by the bedside, looking down. Wilson 
was breathing quietly; his color was coming up as he 
rallied from the shock. In K.’s mind now was just one 
thought — to bring him through for Sidney, and then 
to go away. 

He was glad, in a way, that Sidney had asked no 
questions about him, had accepted his new identity so 
calmly. It had been overshadowed by the night’s 
tragedy. It would have pleased him if she had shown 
more interest, of course. But he understood. It was 


Sidney 


enougn, he told himself, that he had helped her, that 
she counted on him. But more and more he knew in 
his heart that it was not enough. 

“I'd better get away from here,” 
savagely. 

Some one entered the room. He thought it was 
Sidney, and turned with the light in his eyes that 
was only for her. It was Carlotta. 

She was not in uniform. She wore a dark skirt and 
white waist, and her high heels tapped as she crossed 
the room. She came directly to him. 

“He is better, isn’t he?” 

“He is rallying. Of course, it will be a day or two 
before we are quite sure.” 

She stood looking down at Wilson’s quiet figure for 
a moment. 

“T guess you know I've been crazy about him,” she 
said quietly. ‘“‘ Well, that’s all over. He never really 
cared for me. I played his game, and I — lost. I've 
been expelled from the school.” 

Quite suddenly, she dropped on her knees beside the 
bed and put her cheek close to the sleeping man’s 
hand. When, after a moment she rose, she was con- 
trolled again, calm, very white. 

“Will you tell him, Doctor Edwardes, when he is 
conscious, that I came in and said good-by?” 

“T will, of course. Do you want to leave any other 
message?” 

She hesitated as if the thought tempted her. 
she shrugged her shoulders. 

“What would be the use? 
message from me.” 

She turned toward the door. But K. could not let 
her go like that. Her face frightened him. It was 
too calm, too controlled. He followed her across 
the room. 

“What are your plans?” 

“T haven't any. I'm about through with my train- 
ing, but I’ve lost my diploma.” 

“I don’t like to see you going away like this,” he 
said gently. 

She avoided his eyes; but his kindly tone did what 
neither the Head nor the Executive Committee had 
done that day. It shook her control. 

“What does it matter to you? You don’t owe me 
anything.” 

“Perhaps not. 
you a long time.” 

“You never knew anything very good.” 

ae ll tell you where I live, and e 

“TI know where you live.” 

“Will you come to see me there? We may be able 
to think of something.” 

“What is there to think of? This story will follow 
me wherever I go! I've tried twice for a diploma, and 
failed. What's the use?” 

But, in the end, he prevailed on her to promise 
not to leave the city until she had seen him again. 
It was not until she had gone, a straight figure 
with haunted eyes, that he reflected whimsically 
that he had defeated his own plans for flight. 

In the corridor outside the door, Carlotta hesitated. 
Why not go back? Why not tell him? He was kind; 
he was going to do something for her. But the old 
instinct of self-preservation prevailed. She went on 
to her room. 3 

Sidney brought her letter to Joe back to K. 
a few moments after Carlotta had left. 
flushed with the effort, and with a new excitement. 
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Then 


He doesn’t want any 


One way and another, I’ve: known 
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Chis is the letter, K., and--I haven’t been 
abi: to say what I wanted, exactly. You'll let- 
hii know, won’t you, how I feel, and how I blame 
m™\ self?” 

ix. promised gravely. 

‘And the most remarkable thing has happened. 
Wat a day this has been! Somebody has sent Johnny 
Rosenfeld a lot of money. The ward nurse wants you 


to come back.” 
71 ‘HE ward had settled for the night. The orderly 


beds of the daytime were chaotic now, torn apart 
by tossing figures. The night was hot, and an electric 
fan hummed in afar corner. Under its sporadic breezes 
the ward was trying to sleep. 

fohnny Rosenfeld was not asleep. An incredible 
thing had happened to him. A fortune lay under his 
pillow. He was sure it was there, for ever since it had 
come his hot hand had clutched it. 

He was quite sure that, somehow or other, K.. had 
had a hand in it. When he disclaimed it, the boy was 
bewildered. 

‘It'll buy the old lady what she wants for the 
house, anyhow,” he said. “But I hope nobody's took 
up a collection for me, Mr. Le Moyne. I don’t want 
no charity.” 

“Maybe Mr. Howe sent it.” 

‘You can bet your last match he didn’t.” 

In, some unknown way the news had reached the 
ward that Johnny’s friend, Mr. Le Moyne, was a great 
surgeon. Johnny had rejected it scornfully. 

‘He works in the gas office,” he said. ,“I've seen 
him there. If he’s a surgeon, what’s he doing in the 
gus office? If he’s a surgeon, what’s he doing teaching 
me raffia work? Why isn’t he on his job?” 

But the story had seized on his imagination. 

“Say, Mr. Le Moyne.” 

“Yes, Jack.” - 

kK. called him “Jack,” and the boy liked it. It 
savored of man to man. After all, he was a man, or 
almost. Hadn’t he driven a car? Didn’t he have 
a State license? 

“They've got a queer story about you here in the 
Ww ard.” 

‘Not seandal, I trust, Jack!” 

“They say that you’re a surgeon — that you oper- 
ated on Doctor Wilson and saved his life. They say 
that you’re the king pin where you came from.” He 
eved K. wistfully. “‘I know it’s a damn lie, but if it’s 
true ——” 

“T used to be a surgeon. As a matter of fact, I 
operated on Doctor Wilson. I —I am rather apolo- 
getic, Jack, because I didn’t explain to you sooner. 
For various reasons, I gave up that — that line of 
business. ‘To-day they rather forced my hand.” 

“Don’t you think you could do something for me, 
Mr. Le Moyne?” 

When K. did not reply at once, he launched into an 
explanation: 

“T’ve been lying here a good while. I didn’t say 
much, because I knew Id have to take a chance. 
Either I'd pull through or I wouldn’t, and the odds 
were — well, I didn’t say much. The old lady's had 
a lot of trouble. But now, with this under my pillow 
for her, I’ve got a right to ask. I'll take a chance, if 
vou will.” 

‘It’s only a chance, Jack.” 

“T know that. But I lie here and watch these soaks 
of the street. Old, a lot of them are, and gettin’ well 
to go out and starve, and My God, Mr. Le Moyne, 
they can walk, and I can’t!” 

kK. drew a long breath. He had started, and now he 
must go on. Faith in himself or no faith, he must go 
on. Life, that had loosed its hold on him for a time, 
had found him again. 

“Tll go over you carefully to-morrow, Jack. I'll 
tell you your chances honestly.” 

“I have a thousand dollars. 
( harge pe 

“Tl take it out of my board bill in the new 
house!” 

At four o’clock that morning K. got back from seeing 
Joe off. The trip had been without accident. 

Joe had shed a shamefaced tear or two over Sidney’s 
letter. And on the night ride K., pushing the car to 
the utmost, had felt that the boy, in keeping his 
land in his pocket, had kept it on the letter. 
When the road was smooth and stretched ahead, a 
sray-white line into the night, he tried to talk 
a little courage and hope into the boy’s sick heart. 

“You'll see new people, 
new life,” he said. “In 
a month from now you'll 
wonder why you ever 





Whatever you 





hung around the Street. 
| have a feeling that 
vou’re going to make good 


_ strained and set. 


And once, when the time for parting was very near: 

“No matter what happens, keep on believing in 
yourself. I lost my faith in myself once. I was 
pretty close to hell.” 

Joe’s response showed his entire self-engrossment: 

“Tf he dies, I’m a murderer.” 

“He’s not going to die,” said K. stoutly. 

At four o’clock in the morning he left the car at the 
garage and walked around to the little house. He had 
had no sleep for forty-five hours. His eyes were sunken 
in his head; the skin over his temples looked drawn 
and waxy; his clothes were wrinkled; the soft hat he 
habitually wore was white with the dust of the road. 

As he opened the hall door, Christine stirred in the 
room beyond. She came out, fully dressed. 

“K., are you sick?” 

“Rather tired. Why in the world aren’t you in bed?” 

“Palmer has just come home in a terrible rage. He 
says he’s been robbed of a thousand dollars.” 

“Where?” 

Christine shrugged her shoulders. 

““He doesn’t know — or says he doesn’t. I’m glad 
of it. He seems thoroughly frightened. It may be 
a lesson.” F 

In the dim hall light, he realized that her face was 
She looked on the verge of hysteria. 
_“Poor little woman!” he said. “I’m sorry, Chris- 
tine.” 

The tender words broke down the last barrier of 
her self-control. 

“Oh, K.! Take me away. 
stand it any longer.” 

She held her arms out to him; and because he was 
very tired and lonely, and because more than anything. 
else in the world just then he needed a woman’s arms, 
he drew her to him and held her close, his cheek to 
her hair. 

“Poor girl!” he said. “Poor Christine! Surely 
there must be some happiness for us somewhere.” 

But the next moment he let her go and stepped back. 

“I’m sorry.” Characteristically, he took the blame. 
“T shouldn’t have done that. You know how it is 
with me.” 

“Will it always be Sidney?” 

‘I'm afraid it will always be Sidney.” 


Take me away! I can’t 


OHNNY ROSENFELD was dead. All of K.’s 

skill had not sufficed to save him. The operation 

had been a marvel, but the boy’s long-sapped strength 
failed at the last. 

K., set of face, stayed with him to the end. The 
boy did not know he was going. He roused from the 
coma and smiled up at Le Moyne. 

“T’ve got a hunch that I can move my right foot,” 
he said. ‘Look and see.” 

K. lifted the light covering. 

“You're right, old man. It’s moving.” 

“Brake foot, clutch foot,” said Johnny, and closed 
his eyes again. 

K. had forbidden the white screens, that outward 
symbol of death. Time enough for them later. So 
the ward had no suspicion, nor had the boy. 

The ward passed in review. It was Sunday, and 
from the chapel far below came the faint singing of 
a hymn. When Johnny spoke again he did not open 
his eyes. 

“You're some operator, Mr. Le Moyne. 
a word for you whenever I get a chance.” 

“Yes, put in a word for me,” said K. huskily. He 
felt that Johnny would be a good mediator — that 
whatever he, K., had done of omission or commission, 
Johnny’s, voice before the tribunal would count. 

The lame, young violin player came into the ward. 
She had cherished a secret and romantic affection for 
Max Wilson, and now he was in the hospital and ill. 
So she wore the sacrificial air of a young nun and played 
“The Holy City.” 

Johnny was close on the edge of his long sleep by that 
time, and very comfortable. 

“Tell her nix on the sob stuff,” he complained. 
** Ask her to play ‘I’m twenty-one and she’s eighteen.’ ” 

She was rather outraged, but on K.’s quick explana- 
tion she changed to the staccato air. 

“* Ask her if she'll come a little nearer; I can’t hear 
her.” 

So she moved to the foot of the bed, and to the gay 
little tune Johnny began his long sleep. But first 
he asked K. a question: 

“Are you sure I’m going to walk, Mr. Le Moyne?” 

“I give you my solemn word,” said K. huskily, 


I'll put in 
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“that you are going to be better than you have ever 
been in your life.” 

It was K. who, seeing Johnny would no lenger notice, 
ordered the screens to be set around the bed, K 
who drew the coverings smooth and folded the boy’ 
hands over his breast. 

The violin player stood by uncertainly. 

**How very young he is! Was it an accident?” 

“It was the result of a man’s damnable folly,” said 
K. grimly. “Somebody always pays.” 

And so Johnny Rosenfeld paid. 

The immediate result of his death was that K., who 
had gained some of his faith in himself on seeing Wilson 
on his way to recovery, was beset by his old doubts 
What right had he to arrogate to himself again powers 


’ of life and death? Over and over he told himself that 


there had been no carelessness here, that the boy would 
have died ultimately, that he had taken the only chance 
that the boy himself had known the risk and begged 
for it. ‘ 

The old doubts came back. 


ND now came a question that demanded immediat: 


answer. Wilson would be out of commission for 


several months, probably. He was gaining, but slowly 
And he wanted K. to take over his work. 

“Why not?” he demanded, half irritably. ‘The 
secret is out. Everybody knows who you are. You're 
not thinking about going back to that ridiculous gas 
office, are you?” 

“T had some thought of going to Cuba.” 

“I’m damned if I understand you. You've don 
a marvelous thing. I lie here and listen to the staff 
singing your praises until I'm sick of your name! And 
now, because a boy who wouldn't have lived any 
how ——” 

“That's not it,” K. put in hastily. “I know all 
that. I guess I could do it and get away with it as 
well as the average. All that deters me — I’ve never 
told you, have I, why I gave up before?” 

Wilson was propped up in his bed. K. was walking 
restlessly about the room, as was his habit when 
troubled. 

“Tve heard the gossip; that’s all.” 

“When you recognized me that night on the balcony, 
I told you Id lost my faith in myself, and you said the 
whole affair had been gone over at the State Society 
As a matter of fact, the Society knew of only two cases 
There had been three.” 

“Even at that 

“You know what I always felt about the profession, 
Max. We went into that more than once in Berlin 
Either one’s best or nothing. I had done pretty well, 
When I left Lorch and built my own hospital, I hadn’t 
a doubt of myself. And because I was getting results 
I got a lot of advertising. Men began coming to the 
clinics. I found I was making enough out of the 
patients who could pay to add a few free wards. | 
want to tell you now, Wilson, that the opening of those 
free wards was the greatest self-indulgence I ever per 
mitted myself. I’d seen so much careless attention 
given the poor — well, never mind that. It was almost 
three years ago that things began to go wrong. I lost 
a big case.” 

“IT know. All this doesn’t influence me, Edwardes.” 

“Waita moment. We had a system in the operating 
room as perfect as I could devise it. I never finished 
an operation without having my first assistant verify 
the clip and sponge count. But that first case died 
because a sponge had been left in the operating field 
You know how those things go; you can’t always se 
them, and one goes by the count, after reasonable 
caution. Then I almost lost another case the same 
way, a free case. 

** As well as I could tell, the precautions had not been 
relaxed. I was doing from four to six cases a day 
After the second one I almost went crazy. I made up 
my mind, if there was ever another, I'd give up and go 


“away.” 


“There was another?” 

““Not for several months. When the last case died, 
a free case again, I performed my own autopsy. [I al 
lowed only my first assistant in the room. He was 
almost as frenzied as I was. It was the same thing 
again. When I told him I was going away, he offered 
to take the blame himself, to say he had closed the 
incision. He tried to make me think he was responsible 
I knew — better.” 

“It’s incredible.” 

“Exactly; but it’s true. The last patient was a 
laborer. He left a family 
I’ve sent them money from 
time to time. I used to sit 
and think about the chil- 


would become of them. 
The ironic part of it all 
was [Continued on page 55| 





down there,” he added. 
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intelligent selection and 
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important as the 
leaves on the 
the ultimate good or 
complished, are the toilet 
on our dressing table. The 
necessary soaps, face or talcum pow- 


proper use of the 
washes, and 


ders, cold creams, dentifrices, ant septic 
toilet waters are necessary factors in preserving health 
and affording much legitimate daily comfort. An in- 
discriminate choice of these indispensable cosmetics 
and cleansing agents, or the ignorance of the frauds and 
deceptions practised in their name, has brought suf- 
fering and humiliation to many. Hair dyes, 
or restorers, complexion wafers, eye-brighteners, bust- 
developers, flesh-builders, reducing powders, fhe futile 
depilatory, 
any toilet table, 


bleaches 


and other similar frauds have no place on 
and Prefessor Allyn—in his capacity 
as censor of all toilet necessities advertised in our maga- 
zine—is protecting the McC Lure readers against the 
unscrupulous manufacturer of these all too numerous 
and illusive “* beautifiers.”” 

That the readers feel this protection is evident from 
the nature the fol- 


and volume of our correspondence, 


lowing letter, only one of hundreds on our files, illus- 
trating this point: 

I am a constant reader of McC.ure’s, and read, with pleas- 
ure, that you are one of the staff and will answer questions. I 


have worked in one shop since a boy. I am now 35 but gray. 
The war has forced the shop to close, and I must look for other 
employment. Gray hair does not improve chances for work. 
Can you recommend a hair dye that will not injure the 
scalp or health? Mr. E. C. 


Hair dyes and bleaches, besides being unesthetic, 
are scarcely safe to use. The “restorer” which claims 
to color without dyeing depends upon the interaction 
of lead acetate and sulphur for its good work, while 
black hair dyes principally contain the somewhat less 
poisonous nitrate of silver. The frequency with which 
such preparations are used, and the susceptibility of 
the individual, alone control the harm which may 
result. 


The Danger From Wood Alcohol 


Another type of letter which is interesting, and which 
covers a more important point than appears, reads: 


Will you kindly let me 
to use for a bald head? 


know if is a good preparation 
Will it make the hair grow? 
Mr. R. S. 


While a good hair tonic is a perfectly permissible 
toilet adjunct, it is absolutely necessary to know 
that such preparations are the product of a respon- 
sible organization. A reliable hair tonic is not only 
cleansing and refreshing, but valuable, as well, for the 
massage with which its application must be accom- 
panied. In common, however, with inferior toilet wa- 
ters and perfumes, it is not unusual to find bay rum, 
tonics, and other dressings for the hair that are com- 
pounded with methyl or wood alcohol, in place of a 
grain alcohol which costs from five to six times as much 
per gallon as does the wood alcohol. 

So much has been written concerning the dangers 
attendant upon the use of wood alcohol, both exter- 
nally and internally, that one hesitates to enlarge upon 
it. The persistence of methylated toilet preparations 
upon the market may offer sufficient reason, however, 
for once more calling public attention to this grave 
subject. 

Not only an active poison, this dangerous fluid, in ad- 
dition, has the peculiar property of selective action upon 


Examined in 


by 
Lewis B. Allyn 


the optic nerve. “Whether wood alcohol is drunk, in- 
haled, or absorbed through the pores of the skin, the 
effect is usually blindness or death.” (Journal of 
American Medical Association.) According to Merck's 
Report, one of the leading pharmaceutical journals, “* The 
use of wood alcohol in any preparation intended for use 
either internally or externally cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Numerous experiments and observations 
have shown that wood alcohol is extremely dangerous 
to the human body.” 


“All Frauds” 


The majority of letters from women readers are in 
reference to bust-developers, flesh-builders, and com- 
plexion remedies. Dr. Arthur Cramp, of the American 
Medical Association, has this to say concerning bust- 
developers, “They are, I believe, all frauds. Many of 
them claim to contain ‘galega,’ which many years ago 
had a reputation among the French peasants as a 
galactagogue, and which has been popularly supposed 
to possess the property of enlarging the bust. There is, 
of course, not the slightest scientific grounds for any 
such supposition. There is no drug which either taken 
internally or applied externally will increase the size 
of the mammary gland.” The only safe and effective 
treatment along this line is afforded by the specialist 
who understands the principles and application of 
proper massage, diet, and exercise aided by the patient 
who is willing to conform to tle strict observance of 
the same. 

Professor Allyn has on hand in his laboratory a quart 
glass jar almost filled with a certain small, so-called 
“flesh-building” tablet. After each day’s mail this jar 
is just a little fuller than it was before, which illustrates 
the prevalent although false faith of many in one’s abil- 
ity to build up the figure, or even an arm or a neck, by 
means of a pill. 

Upon analysis it is found that these tablets show a 
varying composition, but no ingredient which they con- 
tain can build as much tissue as good food, exercise in 
the open air, rest and sleep. Contrary to the advice on 





Professor Allyn’s 


Question and Answer Service 


os is a magazine of* 
service. Professor Lewis B. 
Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
the creator of the Westfield Stan- 
dard, is Food Editor of the McClure 
Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question 
from a McClure reader on foods, 
beverages, or toilet preparations. 
Address Professor Allyn, care 
of The McClure Publications, 
McClure Building, New York. 
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Good and Bad Toilet Preparations 






the package, drugs and drug preparations cannot make 
“puny, peevish people plump and popular.” 
The only safe and permanent way to reduce flesh is 


by means of exercise and a selected, moderate diet, 
Bath powders, as a rule composed of crystallized, per- 
fumed baking or washing soda, are of little avail exce pt 
to soften the water. 

Following is a letter which illustrates the principle 
of improving the complexion by the use of a drug 
preparation: 


I am enclosing a sample of an arsenic complexion wafer and 
would like to know if it is injurious. After taking three boxes 
of them I see no difference in my skin. Mrs. B. J 


Arsenic is one of the many fake remedies exploited 
for the purpose ef appealing to the pride of women. 
It has been employed, in some form, for centuries in 
the treatment of skin affections, but is not a specific, 
and should never be taken except as prescribed by a 
physician. The sample wafer submitted was composed 
principally of milk sugar, containing only a minute 
trace of arsenic. Even though the tablets did contain 
the therapeutic dose of about 1-20 of a grain, no one 
could ever hope to gain a clear complexion through their 
use. One might as well eat a dried bean and pray for 
rosy cheeks as to expect any return from such a fraud. 

That the depilatory is incapable of effecting any per- 
manent relief, and that its use is often attended with 
inconvenience and danger, should be enough to warn 
any one from putting trust in this line of trickery. 


A Safe Purchasing List 


In toilet soaps, it is the possible presence of free 
alkali which is to be guarded against. If found, it is 
usually in the form of the highly objectionable caustic 
soda or caustic potash. It is reassuring to know, how- 
ever, that—barring indulgence in the cheap bargain 
counter varieties—there is little to fear in this particu- 
lar, for the modern manufacturer of any recognized 
soap tries to outrival his competitor in presenting a 
satisfying, safe, and neutral product to the exacting 
public. 

It is also a well-known fact, and one which should be 
equally reassuring, that in the standard brands of toi- 
let creams, face and taleum powders and dentifrices 
one may now have every confidence. As a class, these 
products are free from injurious ingredients, a special 
choice of any one of them depending largely upon indi- 
vidual preference or need. 

This statement must not under any circumstances 
be construed to include “Freckle Creams,’ which are 
usually dangerous preparations containing ammoni- 
ated mercury. 

The traffic in fraudulent toilet preparations has been 
going on side by side with the manufacture and sale 
of fake foods. It is not an ideal, but our very definite 
purpose, to make our fight for pure food include the 
fight for pure toilet preparations. With the assistance 
of such a man as Professor Allyn, we feel that this is a 
possibility within our power, and one which may be 
best accomplished, not merely by pointing out the dan- 
gers, but by placing a safe purchasing list in the hands 
of the public. 

Then, in addition, in order that we may give our read- 
ers a more personal protection, we shall continue to 
offer the accompanying Question and Answer Service 
which appeared for the first time in our July issue, and 
which brought a response as flattering as it was satis- 
factory. Letters came in from readers all over the 
country who not only asked us for guidance and’ pro- 
tection, but congratulated us on the wonderful con- 
structive possibilities of Professor Allyn’s work. 
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The Honey Bee—by Samuel Merwin 


OREYN did not speak again. 
For three days he lay in a stupor 
so profound that Hilda more 
than suspected the physicians of 

administering their drug in mercifully large 

quantities. Miss Nichols had admitted 
hope was gone. It could be read in the distinct change 
of manner on the part of the medical men — a relaxa- 
tion from strain, a quiet acceptance of the inevitable. 

Hilda drew Miss Nichols into the front room on the 
evening of this third day and questioned her closely. 
The nurse, seeing that she had to deal with a woman 
in perfect poise, answered with some frankness. And 
thus Hilda herself arrived at the conclusion that the 
more merciful course was the better. She could not 
bear to think a permitting further suffering to that 
wasted, torture-racked body. ’ 

That was the twentieth of September. They all sat 
up during the night that followed. On the twenty-first 
Hilda did not leave the apartment. That night she 
spent at his bedside, sending first one nurse and then 
the other to snatch a little sleep. 

In the morning of the twenty-second, there being 
little perceptible change, they fairly forced her to lie 
down on the couch in the front room; and her healthy 
body, in sheer rebellion, sank into the sleep that came 
the moment her eyes closed. Dr. Henderson himself, 
seeing her there, stole in and drew down the blinds. 

She awoke many hours later, in the twilight. Miss 
Nichols was moving her shoulder with a strong hand. 

“Come, Miss Wilson,” she was saying; “you had 
better come now.” 

And Hilda, for the first time in her life, entered a 
death-chamber. 





N her inexperience, she underestimated the extent 

of the shock to herself. She knew that doctor and 
nurses were observing her closely. They suggested 
that she lie down; and she knew that the physician 
left a bromide with Miss Nichols. She even felt a 
momentary resentment. There was so much to be 
done, and she was glad that she had the strength to do 
it. This was her first thought. Her second was so 
perplexing that she shut herself in her room, put out 
the light, drew a chair to the window, and forced her- 
self to think it out. 

The window overlooked an areaway. She could see 
the windows of other houses, rear windows, most of 
them lighted. Men and women were moving about 
here and there, in rooms behind the windows. She 
even heard voices, and a ripple of laughter from a girl’s 
lips. Down in the area, a man-servant was whispering 
to a serving-maid., She could see them by the light 
that poured out of an open doorway. He had his 
arm about her shoulders. 

The tears came and fell on Hilda’s cheeks. In her 
lap, close to the window-sill, her hands were clasped, 
the fingers interlocked very tightly. She looked down 
at the softly whispering couple. She glanced from win- 
dow to window. She raised her head and gazed at the 
strip of night sky above the chimney-pots. 

The family in Chicago would have to be notified by 
cable.. There might be difficulties of a curious and 
harmful kind — harmful ‘to him, to the name he had 
borne so honorably and so long. The passing of Harris 
Doreyn could not be inconspicuous. Even the Ameri- 
can Ambassador would have to know, and at once. 

More and more clearly she saw this. No matter 
what their relationship had been, his and hers, it was 
now her secret. The memory, the spirit of it, was in 
her heart, a part of her very life; but it must stay there, 
her own secret, locked away from the world that is so 
heedless and, at the last, so ruthless. Their relation- 
ship lay outside the primitive classifications of the 
world. It did not occur to her, at this time, to ques- 
tion the justice of these classifications. She merely 
felt, and felt intensely, that here was a fragile and 
beautiful secret, all her own, on which the world must 
never lay its crude, destructive-hands. And she felt 
that she would never again be hasty in applying those 
rough, worldly ‘classifications to others. 

_ From the house across the area floated again a girl’s 
light laugh. And Hilda leaned on the window-sill, 
pressed her handkerchief for a long time against her 
eyes, then looked up above the chimney-pots at a little 
cluster of stars. Life, all about her, was going on. 
Doubtless her life, too, would go on. She did not know 
just how; but it would go on. Somehow, she would 
work out a new direction — possibly even drift back, 
on some terms or other, into the old. Just now all that 


was remote. Now she was thinking how this man who 


The Story of a Woman in Revolt 


Concluded in this Number 


had loved her so had, for better or worse, made her 
life. Never fully realizing it, she had modeled her 
business self on his. His maxims, memories of his 
early character and industry, had guided her at every 
turn. Now it would be very different. She would not 
be hard now. She would not drive in the old way. She 
fell to hoping that she would be a finer, better woman 
for his love. It seemed to her that she might now hope 
as much. She was glad that she had his letter. That 
she would keep. It would be a good thing for her to 
read if, at some future time, she should find herself in 
danger of losing her way in life. 

After a time she went to her room, moved by a 


‘quiet resolution, and set to work packing her things. . 


Mr. Priest would be in early in the morning, she was 
sure. Perhaps he would come before morning. She 
hoped he would. He did come, shortly after mid- 
night, knocking softly at the door. 

Hilda herself let him in. They sat in the front room 
and talked things out. When she told him she was 
leaving in the morning, he offered no objection. She 
saw that he instantly recognized the wisdom of her 
course. 

“You will have to give me your address here,” said 
the solicitor. ‘“‘There will be those other matters to 
settle: the money * 

She sat very still, considering this. 

“Perhaps I ought not to feel sorry about that,” said 
she, musing. 

“You will understand my position,” he explained. 
“Tt can hardly go back to his estate now. I can not 
keep it, or use it = : 

“Yes,” said she, “of course. I will think it over. 
We should find some good use to make of it.” 

He sighed. “There are ways enough of disposing 
of money in these dreadful times.” 

When he rose to"go, she walked out with him into 
the hall. At the door she paused. 

“Would you” — she hesitated — “would you like 
to see him?” 

_ “Very much, Miss Wilson.” 

She led him into the silent room, and herself, with 
gentle but firm hands, turned back the sheet that cov- 
ered the white, still features. The face was like mar- 
ble, immobile, calm. There was no evidence now of 
suffering. 

The solicitor stood for a long time at the opposite 
side of the bed. Finally she replaced the sheet. She 
looked up at him. She had never thought of Mr. 
Priest as an old man; but now he did seem rather old. 
There was more gray in his hair than she had ever 
observed before. He had compressed his thin lips, and 
the action deepened the lines in the lower half of his 
face. She realized, as she studied him, that memories 
were stirring in his mind, and deep thoughts. 

As she put out the light and they turned reverently 
toward the door, Mr. Priest said: 

“He was twelve years my client. It seems more 
than that — he left so deep an impression on all who 
were associated with him.” 

Hilda’s thoughts darted back. Suddenly she remem- 
bered that first trip of his to England, and the tangle 
of business anxieties that had hung about it. She 
even visualized herself, the girl of barely twenty in his 
office. How her romantic young spirit had idealized 
him then! How deeply she had felt him in her hfe! 

Mr. Priest closed the door behind him very softly 
and tiptoed down the hall. 

Hilda stood motionless in the hall by the door. 
That tiptoeing sound died away on the stairs. The 
apartment was utterly still. Miss Nichols had planned 
to sit up, despite Hilda’s protest; but she must have 
dropped off to sleep in her chair. 

Hilda was still thinking of those days when she had 
worked so hard and so loyally at his side. She felt 
again the thrill of a love that had stolen into her 
young heart; half recognized for what it was; at first 
vaguely, then admittedly wrong, yet of a bewildering 
beauty. She felt again the stabs of horror that had 
shocked her soul: the blind, dark strugglings; the 
things her untrained mind had thought about herself 
— thoughts, thoughts, thoughts; the cutting herself 
free, blindly, desperately; the difficult early days in 
New York — days of making her way alone, of little 
by little hardening her heart, then the years of her 








success, and a sort of hard oblivion of 
the spirit. And that strange evening on 
the New York-Chicago train, when he 
had kissed her. 

She thought. of the difficult days of 
the preceding winter in Paris, and of hiow 
Blink and the baby had brought her back to life and 
to the one man who had loved her more than his work, 
more than his family, more than his life. She could 
not think of all this in conventional terms now; she 
could not think of it as right or wrong. She could see 
it, at last, only for what it was — one of the queer, 
complex facts of life, one of the rather pitiful facts 
of life. 

She was still standing there in the hall. She had 
left his door open. She went now to close it. Her 
fingers closed slowly about the cold metal knob. She 
hesitated and lingered there. Then, with a sudden 
impulse, she slipped into her own room, found her 
scissors, and came back to his bedside. Very gently, 
by the faint light that came in through the window, 
she cut a lock of his hair. 

She started to replace the covering, hesitated, leaned 
over and kissed his forehead. Then she covered the 
face for the last time, sank to the floor beside the bed, 
and gave way to the sobs that came. 

She must have sat there for half an hour or longer 
before getting up and going to her own room. She 
found an envelope, sealed the lock of hair in it, then 
put it away in. her wrist-bag. 

Before eight-thirty in the morning she was gone 
with her bags and her trunk. Back to the big hotel 
in the Strand she went, where the last of the refugees 
still swarmed, a little stunned by the swiftness of the 
terrible war that was devastating the Continent with 
such amazing speed, but talking, always talking, of 
themselves and their small troubles, and greatly wor- 
ried about their baggage. 

She moved silently, swiftly, through the crowds in 
the lobby, a youngish, rather beautiful woman, very 
self-possessed, with a quietly sad face. She knew now 
why women choose to wear mourning. If she had 
dared permit herself a wish, it would have been for 
that — for the defense it brings against intrusion 
But it was not permitted to her. 


UICKLY she established herself in a room, a hotel 

room of the sort she so disliked, opened the big ward- 
robe trunk, and set out some of her things on the bare 
bureau. Then she went out again, by taxi, to the 
smaller hotel where the Morans were stopping. They 
were at breakfast, and brought her in with them. She 
had to tell them what had taken place. It was odd 
how she accepted them, came to them, at this time. 
So sure was she of them, indeed, that it seemed hardly 
difficult. She knew they would not ask questions. 

Even the announcement of the money he had left 
her — that was already hers, in fact, by outright gift 
of the living man — was not too hard. She had to tell 
them of this, for she had worked out a plan in the 
night. She stated it now. 

“You see,”” — she looked from Blink to Adéle, and 
back to Blink again,— “I can’t use this money for 
myself. Some of it can go to the Belgians, or into one 
of the English funds. But those things are not per- 
sonal, exactly — not to me. I’m thinking of ——” 

She hesitated. There was a sudden lump in her 
throat. Blink and Adéle looked at each other. 

“You mean Juliette,” said Blink. 

Hilda nodded. 

“Here’s where I want you two to advise — and 
help, perhaps,” said Hilda. “‘Had we better bring her 
out of France, or leave her there?” 

Blink thought this over deliberately before he said: 

“T should say it all depends on how far you want 
to go, Hilda.” 

She threw out both hands. 

““Go through,” she said — “take care of her.” 

“Of course, Hilda, if there wasn’t a war she could 
work.” 

“But there is a war, Blink.” 

“That's right!”’ put in Adéle. 

“She might not be so happy here in Excgland,” 
mused Blink, “but —— ” 

““She’d be happy anywhere on earth with the baby!” 
cried Adéle softly. There was a radiance in her eyes 
that Hilda did not fail to note. 

“But it’s safer than France right now.” 

“IT think so,” said Hilda. 


“T'll tell you,” Blink said, after one of his deliberate 


efforts at thinking; “if you'll look out for Adeéle, 
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Hilda, Pll go over and find Juliette and 
bring her back.” 

“Thank you, Blink,” Hilda replied 
warmly; “that is just what I wanted 
you to say.” 

And thus it was settled. 

Hilda went to Mr. Priest's office in 
the afternoon, explained the matter to 
him, and drew for the first time on the 
money that was so strangely her own. 
The next morning Blink left. He was 
gone eight days, three of which he spent 
hunting for trace of 
Two more days were spent in 


in Paris, some 
Juliette. 
persuading her, in allaying her fears, 
and in getting her and the baby out 
of the harassed capital and down to 
Bordeaux. 

Blink came bar k with his charges, 
wbered anew by the later sorrows of 
the war. For a day or so Hilda found 
herself torn by the proximity of the 
baby that had been so close to her and 
that she had lost. It would not do— 
she could see that; and vague plans, 
that had been growing and gradually 
relating themselves in her mind, now 
took definite form. 

One day she informed Blink and Adéle 
that she was going down into Devon- 
shire to rest a few weeks before taking 
the ship for New York. She had made 
all arrangements with Blink and Mr. 
Priest for the care of Juliette and the 
babv. 

Blink and 
to see Hilda off. 
Blink was silent. 

The train rolled away through pleas- 
ant, hilly country-sides as yet un- 
tainted by the actuality of war, leaving 
the young married couple standing on 
the platform, in a momentary vacuum 
of the spirit for a strong, interesting 
personality had abruptly passed out of 
their lives, a personality stronger and 
more interesting than they consciously 
knew. 


Adéle went to the station 
Adéle cried softly, and 


I ILDA found an inn at a fishing 

village on the north coast of 
Devon. The place suited her needs; she 
must be alone. She must think, must 
grope in the dark places of lifé to find 
herself. Here she could walk far over 
the moors, breathing in deep inhalations 
of the sea air, and opening her mind, at 
the same time, to the thoughts that 
came. It seemed to her at these times 
that until very recently she had moved 
‘hrough life in a spirit of evasion, as 
one who hastens with averted face. It 
was different with her now. She had 
changed. She found now that she could 
look at life. 

The only possessions of Doreyn’s that 
she had permitted herself to take were 
certain of his books. In the evenings 
she read in these. And in the novels of 
recent English writers, particularly,— 
men in whom Doreyn had taken great 
interest,— there was much of that 
sober realization of life. that she herself 
was growing into. These books helped 
her to mount that final altitude of 
human experience, from which one can 
see something of the problems and the 
sufferings of others—can begin to 
understand; in the deeper sense of the 
word, that one’s own most perplexing, 
bitterest spiritual problems are in no 
sense peculiar to one’s self, but are 
merely the individual share of the bur- 
den of life. 

And standing, in her spirit, on this 
altitude, she began to perceive that the 
rescntments and bitternesses that had 
heretofore played a vital part in her 
day-by-day life were thinning and fad- 
ing out, like mists that had obstructed 
her view. They would return, of 
course; but they would at least find that 
they had to deal with a woman who was 
vitally different from the woman they 
had so blinded in the past. During 
parts of the time, she would surely be 
able to hold to something of this new 
vision; and that would be a gain. 


She knew now that she was going 
back to the store. The first letter she 
wrote after she reached Devon was to 
Joe Hemstead, telling him that she was 
fully herself and was ready to take up 
her work, and asking him to cable her if 
there should be anything for her to do 
before taking the steamer. The result 
was a prompt message from Hemstead, 
congratulating her on her recovery and 
suggesting a few matters that might be 
attended to in London. 

Then Hilda thought about the return 
to the store. In a hundred shifting 
mental pictures she saw herself walking 
in on the first day. She wondered 
whether it would be very difficult. It 
might not prove so, as she felt nowa- 
days. Certainly she did not find herself 
afraid of the hostility she would surely 
have to face. 

There was a little heap of recent let- 
ters from her mother lying unanswered 
in the top drawer of her trunk. More 
and more definitely, her thoughts 
turned to those letters now. One day 
she got them out and read them all 
through. During the uncertainties pre- 
ceding Doreyn’s death, it had been so 
far from possible to make any plans 
that she had been unable to write at all. 
Life was too much for her just then. 
And so she had been impelled to put 
that letter off from day to day, waiting 
until she could feel that the time had 
come when she could write it in the 
spirit in which it must be written. 

Finally, on a still evening, she settled 
herself in her room to write it. For a 
long time she sat quietly before the fire, 
her portfolio in her lap, gazing, chin on 
hand, into the fire. In a sober sort of 
way, she was glad that this moment had 
come at last, and that she could say to 
her mother the things she had been 
coming to feel of late. She had lived 
deeply, but she had not suffered as 
women suffer who are forced by the 
loss of a husband to change abruptly 
from the set habits of a lifetime. The 
only real habits she had were working 
habits. These had not been snatched 
away from her. She was going back to 
them, indeed. The change in her was 
of another nature. Until this year, she 
had been, with all her great nervous 
intensity, struggling with life, really at 
war with herself. That was what had 
beaten her down. It had begun more 
than fourteen years earlier, when the 
first flutterings of love for Harris 
Doreyn had stirred in her heart. Now, 
after the years, that experience had 
reached a sort of completion. And, sad 
as it was, it carried with it a sense of 
release from strain. She wrote: 


Mother dear: 

I haven't been able to write you before. 
There have been very real reasons. I can’t 
very well write them all out, even in a long 
letter. But before long, now, I shall be back 
at work, and soon after that it will be time 
for Margie’s wedding, and I will be with you 
to help in the final preparations and to share 
all the excitement with you and her. And 
then, after that, we are going to pack up and 
come East,—yes, you too! — and find a little 
home somewhere near New York where we 
can make ourselves comfortable against the 
years to come. And then, when we are set- 
tled and beginning to live our home life, you 
and I, I am going to tell you the whole story 
of this strange year. 

It has been a strange year, Mother. No 
question of that. I have been shaken — 
and changed. But I am not the worse for 
it. When you see me and we can talk things 
all out, I think you will feel as I do about 
that. Of course, as you have surmised,— I 
haven't missed that touch of anxiety in your 
letters,— there have been experiences, very 
deep experiences. There is now a sorrow in 
my heart that is not made easier by the fact 
that I can not share it with’a single human 
being — until I see you. 

But do you know, it is occurring to me 
that there is a lot ahead of us two. You see, 
we're going to take hold of life on a new 
basis. I've been a rather destructive person 
— charging ahead, looking out enly for my- 
self. Now we're going to be constructive, 


you and I. We'll build up together —a 
home and fresh interests. One thing occurs 
to me: you are right now a good deal in the 
condition I was in eight months ago — what 
in the store we call being “stale.” You are 
just that, a little stale, living on there all these 
years in the old town, meeting the same mean 
little problems over and over every day, three 
hundred and sixty-five times a year. On the 
whole, I'm inclined to think that you'll do 
better to have a little New York life before 
you settle down again. We'll just take our 
time about that. First we'll stop somewhere 
in town. Surely there will be a good deal of 
shopping for you to do. I'll help with that, 
of course. And then there will be places and 
things you ought to see. 

In the nearly two weeks I have been here 
I have come to love the place. It has seemed 
to be what I needed, perhaps because, more 
than anything else, it suggests peace. And 
peace, some kind of peace, is the only thing 
in the world I crave now, Mother mine. 
have been sadly storm-tossed. I've been 
racked and wrung with it. Now I want 
peace. And from now on you and I together 
are to find as much of it as, God helping us, 
we can. 


So she ended her letter. 


T was a morning in early November, 
a bright, crisp morning. The great 
plate-glass windows of the Hartman 
Store blazed with rich autumn tints dis- 
played against backgrounds of Circas- 
sian walnut. Women, out for an early 
choice of bargains, nioved from window 
to window, thoughtfully studying the 
thousand and one articles of wear and 
furnishing set out before their eyes with 
enticing skill. 

A few feet from them, along the wide 
sidewalk, flowed the opposing streams of 
pedestrians that would increase to tor- 
rents at noon and early afternoon, and 
that would not slacken until night had 
fallen on the great city and diverted 
them to those other and more brightly 
lighted streets of the theater and restaur- 
ant district. 

Hilda Wilson, walking briskly over 
from the subway station, paused at the 
corner to look. It was nearly a year 
since she had seen it. She was conscious 
of a momentary sense of vague surprise 
that it should all be going on just as she 
had left it so long ago. Tle women were 
smarter than ever, with their furs, their 
dogs, their rather bizarre skirts of the 
late 1914 mode. Already the Avenue 
was crowded with motors, buses, and 
business traffic. 

At the curb, in front of the main en- 
trance to the Hartman Store, stood the 
erect liveried carriage man — the same 


*man, she thought at first, as had stood 


._ the nearest show window. 


there every day, rain or shine, for 
years; but on second glance she saw 
that it was a new man, who stood and 
moved and opened limousine doors pre- 
cisely as his predecessor had always 
done. So the great machine that was 
the store ran always smoothly on. Not 
a‘ human being there but was one of 
three thousand interchangeable units. 
No one’was essential, not even Mr. 
Hartman, not even “J. H.”’ himself, 
who had always seemed the real driving 
power to those under his direct com- 
mand. Old faces might disappear; new 
ones come; the store would be the same. 

So thought Hilda, as she made her 
way across the sidewalk to glance in at 
For her 
thoughts had been vagrant indeed as 
she rode down-town in the close, 
crowded subway, and later, walking 
over toward the store. She was not 
conscious of anything like fear, or even 
hesitation, as she approached the build- 
ing where her name had been made, 
and then, in a sense, lost. It was simply 
that her nerves were strung high and 
were playing perverse little tricks on 
her mind. 
moments, on the plan, now settled, for 
bringing her mother East and making 
a home for her. That plan had been 
conceived in a glow of warm emotions. 
Since then, during many long hours of 


She had been dwelling, at - 


” might be 
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pondering, she had come to think of it 
as the task, the job, it was certainly 
going to be. There would be difficul- 
ties, little rubs. But she saw, too, that 
it would be a fine sort of job. 

She moved along toward the en- 
trance, thoughtfully studying each win- 
dow display as she passed. Everything 
looked all right, or very nearly all righ'. 
Her practised eye detected a slight some - 
thing missing here and there, a lack of 
quality in the lines of the gowns an: 
frocks fitted to the waxen manekins. 
Yes, they had the domestic air, most of 
them. The curious French genius for 
color was missing, in particular. And 
yet, everything considered, they were 
surprisingly good. And she reflected, 
as she moved in through the wide double 
doors, on the baffling problems that 
“J. H.” and his staff had had to solve 
in meeting the autumn demand, with 
the entire European supply cut off 
overnight. 

She found herself within the portals, 
and on the instant the smooth atmos- 
phere of the great, almost silent machine 
descended on her and enveloped her 
spirit, just as it was designed to envelop 
the spirit of every vagrant shopper that 
might set foot over the threshold. The 
indirect lighting, spreading softly from 
the creamy white ceilings, was soothing 
to eyes and nerves. Behind all the 
counters stood or moved quietly the 
neatly dressed sales-girls, each trained 
under the rigid but not inhuman system 
of Joe Hemstead, each ready on the in- 
stant to smile and speak if a prospective 
customer should so much as pause. 

And above all this, one vast story on 
another, similar scenes, she knew, would 
open to her eyes as the elevator carried 
her up to that scene of her own battles 
and growth, the fifth floor. She thought 
of her little office in the corner behind 
the’ high stock cabinets where the 
women’s suits were hung on sliding 
frames. Always in the past, when she 
had returned from Paris, there had 
been flowers, at least from the girls in 
her own department. She wondered 
how it would be to-day. 

She met Mr. Andrews, of the jewelry 
department. He stopped, looked dis- 
tinctly embarrassed, even flushed a lit- 
tle, and then, as if on second thought, 
extended his hand. And Hilda, as she 
took it, felt her heart sinking. Here 
was her first encounter in the store, and 
it was not encouraging. Even Andrews, 
down here on the main floor, had heard 
the stories. She could see it. She knew 
now that this meeting was but the first 
skirmish in what was destined to be a 
long series of battles — and, worse, of 
secret attacks, of the subtle work of 
hostile sappers and miners, that she 
would never be able to find and meet 
squarely. 


HEY spoke of her absence, of the 

war, and of the new merchandising 
problems; then she moved on toward the 
elevator. She wondered how it would be 
up-stairs. “J. H.” had dropped never a 
hint. But then, he was not given todrop- 
ping hints. He assumed energy, sound- 
ness, growth, always. Nothing else inter- 
ested him very much. He had simply 
welcomed her back, by cable and letter. 
That was all, so far. Later on, at some 
time in this day, she would be expecte:! 
to go up to his office and have her little 
talk with him. It would be, outwardly, 
a most casual meeting, dashed wit! 
friendliness. But she would be on trial. 
She knew it. His quiet, rather col! 
eyes would take her in completely. His 
orderly mind would receive certain im- 
pressions of her, weigh them, and care- 
fully file them away. There would be 
not the slightest use in any effort to 
make a front. Those eyes would strip 
the self-conscious front away and sec 
her, quite simply, for whatever slic 
But he would be just. Never 
in her busy life had she known a more 
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That’s another “life-guard,” too— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
your appetite and digestion, nourishes and builds you 
up, increases the bodily vigor which guards you against 
exhaustion and heat and worry. 


Now is just the time when you need especially the 
invigorating tonic effect of this wholesome Campbell 


“kind.” 


Buy a dozen at atime. Enjoy it regularly 
and often; and see what a constant help it is 
to your general health and well-being. 
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just man. No gossip could touch or sway 
him. On the other hand, not the slight- 
est evidence, either of growth or of 
deterioration, could escape him. 

There was a steadying sort of comfort 
in this thought, a half-formulated but 
instinctive feeling that of real justice 
she had no fear. She had nothing what- 
ever to hide from eyes that could see 
reality. Her fight lay with unreality, 
with hypocrisy, with the shallow, bitter 
little souls that muddle ambition, jeal- 
ousy, suspicion, and evil-mindedness 
together and call the result morality. 

And dwelling swiftly, a little vaguely 
but very deeply, on these thoughts and 
emotions, she found herself settling on 
something solid. As she stepped out of 
the elevator on the fifth floor, she knew 
that she was ready to meet the world 

quietly ready, even sadly, and with- 
without bitterness. She 
was thinking of Doreyn, how he had 
lived, suffered, and died —a puzzled 
man, a tortured man, in certain respects 
what the world calls wrong, yet sweet 
and sound to the last. She thought, 
too, of Blink, and of the finely simple, 
natural way in which his strong, un- 
imagmative spirit met life just as it 
might happen to come. Yes, she owed 
Blink something, too. She even thought 
of his big fight how he had faced 
that. It had been perplexingly rough, 
that fight, but it had carried lessons of 
a sort. After all, what was life but just 
a fight? What was moral strength but 
the spiritual muscle one developed in 
What was faith but a 
victory? 


out defiance, 


the struggle? 
stored-up memory of past 
She was ready! 


if came to her suddenly, as the ele- 
vator door closed softly behind her 
and the car moved on toward the several 
stories above, as she found herself fac- 
ing the spacious fifth floor, her own 
floor, and bowing pleasantly to two 
girls that passed — it came to her then 
that she was a fertunate woman to have 
known big men. Blink was big, in his 
way. Doreyn was big. And another 
big man was by now up-stairs, in a 
mahogany paneled office on the eighth 
floor. “J. H.’’ would never play a per- 
sonal part in her life, of course; yet she 
owed him a great deal, too. “Yes,” 
she thought; “it has been a privilege — 
to know big men.” 

Then she found herself facing a little 
rush of people — women, girls, and a 
few men. Mr. Hedges, of the shoe 
department, happened to be there, and 
greeted her pleasantly enough. The 
rush was quiet, and was over in a mo- 
ment, for the first morning customers 
were moving about the floor. 

May Isbell did not appear until a 
little later. She managed a rather timid 
cordiality, and was unmistakably re- 
lieved by Hilda’s sober friendliness of 
manner. She had moved all her things 
out of Miss Wilson's room, she said. 

Then Hilda found herself in that 
room. It was really little more than a 
cubby-hole. Its walls were the backs 
of the stock cabinets. But it was now 
a gay little place, for the narrow, flat- 
top desk was covered with flowers. She 
put aside her gloves, coat, and hat, and 
dropped into the chair before the desk. 
She could see the corners of cards pro- 
jecting here and there from several 
open bouquets that lay on two large 
boxes. The big bunch of crimson car- 
nations was from the sales-girls. The 
other, smaller bouquets were from in- 
dividuals in the department — all bear- 
ing the curious suggestion of peace- 
offerings. She opened the two boxes. 
May Isbeil’s card lay on the violets. 
The other was a long box, obviously con- 
taining American beauties. When she 
opened it, she was surprised and pleased 
to find a penciled note from Ed Johnson 

“Good luck, Hilda!” he wrote. 
‘You'll win! Don’t forget I'm with 
you. And J. H. is solid. And you'll 





find there’s a good many more that are 
for you, like he and I.” 

She sat very still for a moment, study- 
ing this note and turning it over and 
over. Then she tore it slowly into small 
bits, and dropped them into the waste- 
paper basket. 

She called up Joe Hemstead now. He 
was in a conference, it appeared; but 
Miss Pemberton, his secretary, looked 
over his engagements and said that he 
could see Miss Wilson at twetity min- 
utes past eleven. 

She thought over this coming talk, 
in the intervals of chatting with the 
people who dropped in to see her. One 
thing she had determined upon in the 
past fortnight of steady thinking. She 
was going to tell “J. H.” her Story — 
about Blink and the baby, and particu- 
larly about Doreyn. He had heard the 
gossip; she would give him the truth. 
Probably there would not be time to do 
this to-day; but she would certainly 
let him know that she wished to talk it 
out with him. And then, perhaps later 
on in the week, he would set aside a lit- 
tle real time for her. She knew that he 
would do that. 

Her watch ticked around to eleven- 
fifteen. It was time to go; for one nat- 
urally anticipated by a minute or two an 
appointment with “J. H.” She pushed 
her chair back and rose. Then she saw 
that a single flower, a large chrysan- 
themum, had fallen to the floor on the 
inner side of the desk, beneath the win- 
dow. She picked it up. Pinned to it 
was a small envelope, sealed, as Ed’s had 
been. 

She opened it. Within wasacard of a 
sort that Hilda had not seen since she 
was a child—a hand-written card, with 
Spencerian shadings and hair-line flour- 
ishes, folded within a soft card-cover, 
like a photograph. The name was, 
““Miss Annie A. Haggerty.” 

Hilda stared at it. Then she laid the 
chrysanthemum with the other flowers, 
dropped the card into the top drawer 
of the desk, and hurried over to the 
elevators. 

Miss Pemberton, seated outside the 
mahogany door, greeted her pleasantly. 
It occurred to Hilda that the girl had 
grown a little older during the year. 
Her face, in repose, was distinctly sad- 
der than it had been. Life had been 
moving on, then, with others as well as 
with herself. She recalled an old remark 
of Ed’s: “There is a story behind every 
face in the store.” 

This was a truism, of course. She had 
made similar remarks herself, when 
talking to outsiders of the vast human 
drama that goes on unceasingly within 
the four walls of a big department store. 
But in those days she had taken the 
thought rather lightly and always im- 
personally. It had meant little more to 
her than a picturesque fact. Now she 
found herself wondering what could be 
the story behind Miss Pemberton’s face. 
And, for the first time, it occurred to 
her that there was a story behind her 
own face; that she herself —— 

A buzzer sounded. Miss Pemberton 
smiled and nodded. Hilda opened the 
door and stepped forward to meet what 
was to be as surely and definitely her 
fate as if it had been the noisy climax 
of a great swirling drama of character 
and destiny, instead of a quiet meeting 
between a woman who was very well 
gowned, and was still reasonably young 
and more than reasonably good-looking, 
and a man of little more than forty who 
wore excellent clothes and a close-clipped 
mustache and looked steadily at you 
out of large, gray eyes. 

Mr. Hemstead rose, and met her with 
a solid grip of the hand; then nodded 
toward achair. As she seated herself, 
her eyes swiftly took in familiar details 
about the room. 

“I’m glad to see you back,” he said, 
speaking impersonally, but with that 
familiar direct look. 


“On the whole,” she replied gravely, 
“T am glad to be here. From little 
signs here and there, I take it there is 
plenty of work to be done.” 

“Plenty. Though it isn’t so_ bad 
now. We have had to tackle a lot of 
brand-new problems. Tell me — did 
you have any difficulties in the war 
zone?” 

She shook her head. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she had to turn her head and stare 
out of the window for a moment. But 
she was not ashamed of the tears. She 
turned back and faced him. 


OU probably see that I'm not 
on the ailing list any more,” she 
began. 

“I never saw you look so well,” said 
he deliberately. 

“I never in my life have been so well. 
It wasn’t just my health that was the 
trouble.” 

“T know it,” 
ing her. 

“It was restlessness, and other things. 
There was a problem in my life that 
hadn’t worked out. I can see that now. 
It had to work out.” 

“Well —I judge that something of 
that sort has happened.” 

I’m ready 


said he, quietly study- 


“Yes; it has worked out. 
ta go on now and try to make a good job 
of it. But first’ — she leaned forward 
on the table; she was not aware of the 
directness and determination in her 
eyes, nor of the steadiness with which 
they were fixed on him — “first, I won- 
der if you would let me tell you the 
whole story — I mean of what has hap- 
pened to me this year.” 

“It isn’t necessary,” said he. “It is 
plain enough that you haven’t been 
going backward.” 

“No, I haven’t gone backward.” 

“Whatever has happened, you are a 
bigger woman for it. Of course, you 
know that yourself.” 

“Yes, I think so— at least I hope so. 
But I know something of the talk that 
has been going on % 

He brushed this aside with an im- 
patient gesture. 

*“*—and I shall feel more comfort- 





able, settling down to work, if you 
know the truth.” 
“All right,” he said then. “T’ll look 


over my engagements and make an 
appointment with you. It will probably 
be sometime late this week or early 
next. For that matter, you'll have your 
hands full this week.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, and rose. 
“Is Mrs. Hemstead well?” 

“Fine, thanks.” 

“And the boys?” 

“Great. They're off on their first 
camping trip.” And, drawing a letter 
from his pocket, he shook out a few 
snap-shots. 

“They're growing up,” said she, 
study ing the photographs. 

“Yes, the *y re growing up. Like the 
rest of us. 

A moment more and she was gone, 
walking out past Miss Pemberton and 
the two young men within the outer 
railing, conscious of a quiet sense of 
complete victory. He had said it, with 
his usual directness and completeness — 
She had not “gone backward.” And 
it was true. 

But the victory, oddly, brought no 
elation. Never in her life bad he met 
her so frankly as an equal. And, of 
course, it was the first sight of her as 
she was that had made hith meet her 
in this spirit. You always got from 
“J. H.” just about what you deserved, 
and, in the vernacular, you got it quick. 
Yet, she felt sobered, gnd more than a 
little humble. 

She was hoping strongly to get her 
work started, but found it impossible. 
People kept dropping in to see her. And 
the telephone kept ringing. She re- 
called, by mid-afternoon, that it never 
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had been possible to do any real work on 
the first day after returning from abroad. 

At four o’clock she met Joe Hemstead 
out by the elevators. He paused, as if 
his particular memories of this floor had 
been stirred by his own presence here 
and by the sudden sight of her. 

“By the way,” he said, “there is a 
girl in your department that we have 
liad to talk over several times. Her 
neme is Annie Haggerty. I believe you 
regarded her as a demoralizing influ- 
ence. I asked Martin to keep her on 
until you came back. If you don’t 
want to keep her x 

“I do want to keep her,” said Hilda, 
with a trace of inner warmth in her voice. 

“All right,” said he. “Just tell 
Martin.” And he walked on. 

After this until after half-past five 
Hilda sat in her office, dictating replies 
to the letters of greeting that had been 
coming in, and chatting with Ed 
Johnson. 4 

Then, finally, the last letter written 
and the last words said, she got up and 
walked out for the first close scrutiny 
of her department. The flocks of cus- 
tomers had thinned out now, and it 
was a good time to walk from one end 
of the floor to the other, noting the 
arrangement and display of the mer- 
chandise and superficially studying the 
stock. In the morning, then, she would 
be better prepared to start in earnest 
at her job. 

She wished ‘it was morning now. She 
rather dreaded the evening and the 
night. She could not quite overcome 
the feeling of strangeness, a sort of be- 
wilderment of the spirit, that had been 
stirring within her all day, even when, 
she knew, she was appearing most calm 
to the people about her. Ed, indeed, 
had gazed at her in frank wonderment. 

“TI don’t know what you've done to 
yourself, Hilda,” he had confided, in 
her office, first glancing around for pos- 
sible eavesdroppers; “but, between you 
and I, you look just great! I never saw 
you so fit!” 

* She had only smiled at this. 





OW she walked slowly through the 
wide aisle nearest the front win- 
dows, between the high cabinets that 
were full of women’s suits. She planned 
to take each aisle in turn, walking back 
and forth across the building until she 
should have covered them all. 

She felt some one plucking at her 
elbow, afid turned. A tired-looking 
woman stood there, convoying an awk- 
ward girl of what is known in England 
as the flapper age. 

“Tell me,” said the woman sharply, 
“‘where are the misses’ waists?” 

Hilda hesitated only a fraction of a 
second. She knew well enough where 
the “misses’ waists” had always been 
kept, and from the appearance of the 
department she thought they must still 
be there. Anyway, it was part of the 
discipline of the store that all questions 
must be answered instantly as well as 
with courtesy. 

She took a chance. 

“Three aisles to the left — rear of 
the store,” she said. 

The woman moved off in the direction 
indicated, dragging the flapper after her. 

Hilda turned back to her slow walk. 
It was odd, perhaps, but this one small 
episode, or her own instinctive part in 
it, gave her her first sense of belonging 
in the store. It was as if the old harness 
had all at once begun to settle about 
her shoulders, and as if the thorough 
training and the deep-seated habits 
developed through those fourteen years 
of driving work were at the same mo- 


ment rousing her to pull and tug at the 


old load. 

And, working up through the sorrow 
that was now an a was always to be @ 
deep note in the harmony of her life, 
she became conscious of a sort of relief. 

(THE END) 
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Victor Record of 


Humoresque 
played by 
Mischa Elman 









Mischa Elman 











Both are 
Mischa Elman 











The Victor Record by Elman is 
justas truly Elmanas Elman himself. 


His mastery of the violin com- 
bined with his wonderful individ- 
ual characteristics, make Mischa 
Elman’s playing a thing of beauty. 

And on the Victrola it is a joy 
forever—it 1s Mischa Elman true 
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to life, just as though he was ever 
present in your home. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play for you any of the thirty-eight Elman 
records, or Victor Records by any other 
of the world’s greatest artists. 
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There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ope N. J., U.S. A. 


Berlin aenmneptone Co. Meng ntr 
Canad n Distribu to 












“HIS MASTERS VOICE” / 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 
[Continued from page 18} 





NV EADOWHEDGE was a modest 
i and inexpensive off-shoot of fash- 
ionable Tuckerton. It was composed 
of a cluster of a half-dozen American- 
ized, Queen Ann cottages, with slightly 
weather-beaten stucco walls, and lay 
around = the cinder 
driveway at the bottom of a sheer 
from a much traveled thor- 
above. All the houses had 
large living-rooms, high fireplaces and 
windows that divided perpendicularly 
in the middle and opened out. Leading 
down from the road was a long flight 
of stone steps, arched over with rose- 


semi circ le of a 


declivity, 


oughfare 


vines. People rushing by in motors 
would exe laim, looking down, How 
And up on the high hill beyond, 
where Tuckerton lay, the settlement 
was known as “ Brides’ Park.” It was 
here that the young Pierces lived. 

All the dwellers in Meadowhedge, 
except the Pierces, were excessively 
neighborly. Soon after Butler and Janet 
had arrived there, a year and a half 
before, the other husbands and wives 
had, in pairs, descended upon them 
with the declaration that they all must 
be great friends, because the neighbor- 
liness and friendliness of the place was 
a large part of its charm, But the 
Pierces did not play bridge nor care 
particularly for Meadowhedge picnics 
and gossip, and latterly Janet had 
devised the plan of extinguishing the 
lights in the living-room in the evenings 
to discourage visitors from the houses 


ges 
cute 


hear by. 

There was enough in her life, she felt, 
without Meadowhedge friendships. 
There were Butler's home-comings, the 
baby’s dimples, the maid’s extrava- 
gances, her porcelains, © her 
mother’s exercises, keeping the lawn 
cut, shifting furniture, cleaning cur- 
tains, books on child culture—other 
kindred interests which made up for 
her the immersing and placid routine 
into which, more and more since her 


sister's 


marriage, she had been slipping. 

The day before her visit to Charles 
Winter's office opened as placidly as 
the three hundred days preceding it. 
In the morning she kissed her husband 
good-by and, from their narrow porch, 
watched him bound up the steps to the 
roadway. She then ran up-stairs to the 
task of starting her child’s day, reflect- 
ing as she bent over its crib, that there 
was really no one so adorable in all he 
did, as her husband, even to the matter 
of going up steps. And there was a 
glow of delight upon her cheeks when, 
in the midst of powdering and rubbing 
the boy, she became convinced that 
its ears were shaping themselves more 
like Butler's every day. These reflec- 
tions, plus high spirits at the very joy 
of being alive, resulted in her arriving 
with the baby at eleven o'clock before 
the doors of the public library. 

Following her luncheon and an hour 
spent on the couch in the living-room, 
in the study of child culture, she found 
herself driven by a fresh access of 
her morning energy. ‘ Establishing the 
maid-of-ai!-“ork in the hall, over the 
potato pan, aud with an ear for the child 
asleep 1ip-stairs, she set out for a walk, 
climbed the Tuckerton hill, up to the 
very crest, the house with the 
gargoyic knocker stood, and from there 
struck off briskly back through the 
woods and down into the town. This 
brought her home in ample time to 
present herself, fresh in a white dress 
with an orange sash and a wide-brimmed 
hat, upon the platform of the railroad 
station at six-thirty. 

As usual she caught sight of Butler, 
his newspaper rolled in his hand, before 


1 
wacre 


the locomotive had come abreast of her. 
She waved to him, contemptuous of an 
amused grin from the crowd, massed 
behind her husband on the steps. He 
hopped from the train and still trying 
to check his run, came to her side. She 
slipped her arm through his. Together 
they waited at the edge df the flag- 
stone walk, until the dust behind the 
last car bringing up the swift procession 
that was wheeling off to the big estates 
on Tuckerton hill, had settled. Then 
they set off together for Meadowhedge, 
dragging their feet in leisurely rhythm. 

They went in to dinner well after 
seven o'clock. Butler, in the meantime, 
had freshened and donned a white 
flannel suit, from the upper coat pocket 
of which a blue handkerchief protruded. 
He was finding his place at one side of 
the round fume-oak table, and Janet 
had paused to straighten a hunting 
print which hung near the door. The 
maid was bringing in plates of cooled 
consomme. 

“T got a letter from the renting agent 
to-day,” remarked Butler casually, 
and dropped into his chair. “He sent 
a form fora renewal of the lease. Our 
term is up October first, you know.” 

“Well, we don’t want to move, that’s 
certain,” declared Janet. 

“No, [suppose ot,” acquiesced Butler. 

“TI wouldn’t move for worlds,” she 
said emphatically. “‘We couldn’t be 
happier anywhere than we are here — 
not possibly.” 


“How about the neighbors?” he 
smiled. 
“Oh, they're trained now,” she 


laughed gaily. “Do you know, I think 
it was a horrible shock to them to dis- 
cover that married people could be as 
complete as we are — that we didn’t 
need them nor any one else?” 

“T dare say,”’ returned her husband, 
and added, “and now that we've got 
this crowd broken in, it would be a 
shame to start fresh somewhere else, 
wouldn’t it? No, this place suits me, 
too. Ill sign the lease soon.” 

“That's fine,” declared Janet across 
the table and found herself absorbed 
with the discovery that the gray of 
Butler’s eyes was more wonderful at 
dusk than at any other time and par- 
ticularly when he wore a white flannel 
suit. “Tell me about your day,” she 
said, bringing herself out of her reverie. 
“What happened?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Butler 
mildly; “‘nothing much!” 
“G‘OMETHING must have hap- 

pened,” she urged. 

“Well, let’s see,” he said, toying with 
a spoon and looking down reflectively. 


“I sold three hundred dollars’ worth 
of paper to-day.” 
“Good!” exclaimed the girl. “I’m 


so glad.” 

“It was English machine,” he added. 
Janet wondered what kind of paper 
that might be but did not ask, con- 
tenting herself with the reflection that 
her husband was an efficient man. 

“Anything else?” she pursued. 

““No—no, I don’t think so,” he 
replied. “The train this morning was 
four minutes late. They ought to do 
something about this service.” 

“It’s hard on business men, isn’t it?” 

“Rather,” Butler rejoined, and there 
was a pause until Janet asked: 

“Whom did you luncheon with?” 

“Harsen — he’s the assistant man- 
ufacturing man.” 

“Oh,” observed the girl. The name 
signified merely a dim figure in her 
husband’s world. There was another 
silence. This time Butler spoke. 


“That must have been a great game 
to-day at the polo grounds,” he was 
saying, when there came to them from 
the roadway above, the roar of an open 
cut-out, and in a second more the 
scrunch of a car lewering itself down the 
cinder drive to Meadowhedge. They 
both leaned forward, peering through 
the window; dusk had passed and it 
had grown almost dark. In a sweep of 
head-lights the machine was rounding 
to the door. 

““Ah, there; Butler!’”” came from in 
front. 

“It’s Julian!” exclaimed 
pushing back his chair. 

“How splendid!” cried Janet, and 
followed her husband through the 
screen door to the porch. 


Butler, 


ULIAN Powell was the family friend. 

He had begun by being Butler's friend 
in college. They had discovered each 
other before their first year was up. 
Their interests, standards, ambitions 
and circumstances had been much the 
same. Each had wanted to do well in 
his work — not too well, for that would 
indicate an undue absorption in the 
socially unrecognized side of college; 
but well enough so as not to be in ill- 
repute at the dean’s office. Each had 
wanted collegiate “‘position,” office- 
ships, admiration from underclassmen 
and a certain fraternity pin. Each had 
had about the same financial equipment; 
the same mystic and coveted pin had 
come to both of them, and Julian had 
managed the football team upon which 
Butler had played. 

On coming to the city they had begun 
by living at the same boarding house. 
But, shortly before the time when 
Butler had married, Julian had found 
his fortunes sufficiently improved to 
justify taking a bachelor apartment. 
It was at this stage that Janet had first 
seen Powell. Butler had brought him, 
late one afternoon, to the Fielding home. 
She had come down the hall and as she 
drew aside the curtains she saw him, 
his hair very sleek and wearing a red 
necktie, bending over a photograph on 
the center table. It was evident they 
had not heard her approach. “She's a 
darling. Who is it?” Julian had 
asked. “That’s me,” Janet had re- 
plied before Butler could speak. 
Since then Janet had felt that Powell 
had grown to be very much her 
friend, too. 

When she and Butler were married 
it was Julian, with a dazzling smartness 
to his clothes, who had stood at the 
end of the altar rail as best man. It 
was his card that had been attached 
to the box of roses, almost as tall as 
herself, which she had found in the hall 
a month later, when they had come first 
to their already settled home; and, 
finally, it was he who, with a white 
carnation in his buttonhole, had stood 
up to accept the responsibilities as a 
god-father to their child. Anniver- 
saries, birthdays and family dates were 
unfailingly marked by an express pack- 
age from Julian, and in between times 
he sent Janet books or invited them 
to dinner in town. 

When he came to Meadowhedge, 
which was often, he talked stocks to 
Butler, and Butler talked football 
tactics to him; or they would scheme 
ways and means of advancing one 
another's careers. Janet knew that, 
at Julian’s request, her husband had 
introduced him to her rich brother-in- 
law, John Tremont, and that at about 
the same time he had received from the 
firm for which Powell worked, a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar order for the 


kind of paper that Butler said was used 
in business circulars. 

When, upon this August night, fol- 
lowing her husband, Janet reached the 
porch, her eye went straight to a bril- 
liant patch of light, showing a formidable 
battery of levers, shifts and gauges at the 
end of a shiny, nickel steering-rod. 
Then she detected as she cleared the 
steps at a bound, the long streamer of 
a woman’s motor-veil. 

“Come out here,” cried Julian. “I’ve 
a couple of novelties. This,” he con- 
tinued as Butler and Janet were hurry- 
ing down the short path, “is Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, and if you take her inside you'll 
see she’s a peach.”” At which a woman 
with a graceful jump alighted on the 
edge of the lawn and held out her hand. 

“And this,” went on Powell in his 
deliberate, modulated tones, “as you 
have doubtless perceived, is a new car.” 

“But why did you get a new one, 
Julian?” exclaimed Janet in surprise. 

“That's a long story,”’ rejoined Pow- 
ell, unlimbering himself from his seat 
and getting out. “But look at it! 
Isn’t that car its own excuse?” 

Janet stepped back. An automobile 
to her was a delightfully but hopelessly 
complex piece of mechanism. If it had 
heavy axles and was bright and seem- 
ingly well-cared for, it was, so far as she 
knew, a good car. At any rate, although 
the clock, the tiny speedometer, the 
covering of the seat, the details and 
trimmings interested her mildly, the 
workings of the clutch or carburetor 
meant nothing to her. Evidently, how- 
ever, Butler wanted to peer around, and 
so she made way for him. He wriggled 
the steering wheel and gripped the gear 
shift. The thought was passing in 
Janet’s mind that curiosity concerning 
machinery was a purely masculine 
trait and she was about to turn to Mrs. 
Reynolds, when, for just an instant, her 
attention was caught and held. 


UTLER had leaned across the lighted 

pit of the car to test the foot brake. 
As he had reached out his hand, his 
face had come into the full glare of the 
encased bulbs. It was a very simple, 
swift movement, accomplished in a 
second. But in that second Janet 
thought she had caught an odd, new 
twist in his expression —a_ tightness, 
a strange, cramped compactness, under 
his cheek bone and around his eyes. 
There was scarcely time to analyze the 
look. Butler, with all that richness 
in his voice which invariably struck a 
chord within her, was saying: 

“Isn't it a beauty! Really, Julian, 
it’s a wonder. I'd rather have this than 
any car I’ve ever seen.” 

“T quite agree; but do come into the 
house,” urged Janet, leading the way 
ahead of Mrs. Reynolds and her hus- 
band, while Powell lingered behind, 
running his gloveless hand critically 
along the rim of the radiator. 

“Stunning little place, Mrs. Pierce,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds as soon as 
they had entered the living-room and 
the lights were switched on. 

Butler was behind her, his arms up 
to receive the long pongee motor-coat 
which she was unloosing. 

“Wish I could find something like 
it,” the visitor went on, sweeping the 
walls in a glance. “It’s frightful being 
cooped in a tiny flat in town. Still, I 
suppose that’s the fate of my kind.” 

“Your kind?” queried Butler, taking 
the motor coat and folding it carefully 
over the back of a chair. 

“Yes, paupers, you know,” declared 
Mrs. Reynolds. “You see, I’m one of 
those peonle who, can never aflo 
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Buy the heat without a fault! 


You remember just a little while ago, 
you vowed that never would you put 
off for another winter placing radiator 
heating in your home or building. Cold 
weather is‘almost here! The hotter it 
is this summer the more extremely cold 
it will be next winter—it’s the way 
Nature “keeps her books balanced.” 
Prepare for winter now, by placing your 
order for the heat without a fault— 


IERIC AN These ideal heating outfits warm every room uniformly 
because the AMERICAN Radiators are apportioned in 
DEAL 


RADIATORS size exactly to the cubical contents, window-surface and 

exposed walls of each room. The heat as needed then 

flows in exact volume from the IDEAL Boiler to every radiator—silently and invincibly—high winds 
cannot arrest nor chilling cold offset their ample flow of warmth. 





These outfits are totally unlike old-fashioned methods—which cannot carry the warmth in windy weather, and which the 
older and looser they get the more they distribute ash-dust and coal-gases to make endless drudgery for the women and 
pollute the atmosphere of the home. If all the people knew, after a year’s trial, of the comforts, the 
lessened coal bills, doctor bills, repair bills, cleaning bills, and the saving in labor, fire protection, 
absence of blackening, rusting, storing, etc., no one would be willing to go back to the old fash- 
ioned heating. 


If you now own, or are about to buy or rent, you owe it to yourself to use 
that same shrewdness and foresightedness in planning, buying or leasing 
as taught by ablest Builders and Real Estate men everywhere; that is, put 
in an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit now — at present most favorable prices 
—iron prices now rule lowest in 10 years past — and in these dull months 
you get the services of the most skilled fitters. Don’t be caught unprepared 
another winter — investigate now. Call your dealer on the phone today 
<f gS W IDEAL Roller and get his estimate. It will surprise you how well within reach is the price 





A No. §-22-S IDEAL Boiler ANo 
and 330 ft.of 38-in. AMERI- and46 


CAN Radiators, costing the CAN Radiators, costingthe j ’ sas : ; 
owner $160, were used to owner $2.16, were used to and in the years to follow you'll enjoy perfect comfort and learn to save The fre in an IDE AL. Boiler 


heat this coptage. heat this cottage. heating dollars that will repay you many times the original investment. hentire heating season. 


A any reputabl si ai 
a tom che gee en * Oe Beneht of aay cee pipe Can you make your money do more? Act now! Ask for free catalog: ge ane eg CO 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to ot dienatic “Ideal Heati ” zero night. There can be 
other conditions. ea ing. 


no fuel waste. 
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Built-in, genuine Vacuum Cleaner—iron suction pipe runs to each floor. Price, $150 
We also make the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, connected by an iron suction pipe to each floor of houses, flats, schools, churches, hotels, etc. 


Through a light-weight hose ALL the dirt, cobwebs, lint, threads, moths, etc., are drawn with lightning rapidity down the iron piping into big, sealed 
dust-bucket in cellar. No dragging around a clumsy, inefficient, portable cleaner — instead, you have a practical outfit that is part of the building — 
like radiator heating. Ask for ee oe does not — you to buy. 
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eee AMERICAN RADIATOR RCO MPANY | ales 


ve., Chicago 
Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence peeintstenio, yD Baltimore, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, eles, 





a < Omaha, Minnea polis, St. Paul Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Los Ang 
Francisco, —_ Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Milan, Vienna. 
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PICTURES LIKE THESE ARE EASY 
TO MAKE—when you use a Graflex 
Camera. 

In shade or sun, indoors or out, the 
Graflex is always ready to make the kind 
of pictures you have always wanted. And 
when you use a Graflex there is no un- 
certainty. A glance in the focusing hood 
shows the image the size it will appear in 
the finished picture, right side up, and 
the image remains brilliantly visible up to 
the instant of exposure. It is not neces- 
sary to estimate the distance between the 
camera and the subject; focusing scale 
and finder are done away with. 


Every Graflex Camera is equipped with 
a Graflex Focal Plane Shutter—the shutter 
that works at all speeds from “time” to 
1-1000 of a second, and enables your 
lens to work at its full efficiency. 


Graflex Cameras are fully described in 
our 64-page illustrated Graflex Catalog. 
Your copy will be mailed for the asking. 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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anything. Isn’t that fireplace nice? 
And I do like your fine old table, Mrs. 
Pierce. Really, this is charming. Dear 
me! Well, I suppose I must forget 
about it. I could never make it go. No 
doubt my landlord is taking advantage 
this very minute of my jaunt with 
Julian to put my piano and cat out into 
the street.” 

“I hope nothing so bad as that,” 
put in Janet, ingenuously. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t wonder,” Mrs. 
Reynolds rattled on cheerfully. Butler 
was watching her with amused interest. 
*Rent’s one thing I can’t keep up with. 
I never could. For years I have been 
convineed that my greatest need was 
a kindly soul who would provide it. 
You're the man, Julian,” she concluded, 
turning to Powell, who had come,in. 


“MM OTHING would please me more,” 

he said, throwing open his duster 
and disclosing his suit of black-and-white 
checks. “But, remember, if you talk 
that way here, Mrs. Pierce will put you 
out. Won’t you, Janet?” He crossed 
the room to her side. 

“T don’t think Mrs. Reynolds is very 
serious,” she contributed, with a 
friendly glance for Julian’s friend. 

“T am sure that I, at least, did not’ 
need that assurance,” remarked Butler, 
digging into his coat pockets to find 
cigarettes. 

“T don’t know why you should say 
that,” rejoined Mrs. Reynolds promptly. 
“T was serious — never more serious 
in my life.” Thén to Powell, she said, 
“But, honestly, aren't’ these little 
houses nice? They are so different — 
have a real air about them.” 

“Certainly,” put in Julian with a 
bow; “Janet lives in one of them.” 

“IT was just tellmg Mrs. Pierce I 
wanted one,” retorted Mrs. Reynolds, 
examining her long and sharply-pointed 
finger nails. Julian chuckled. 

“What! You want one of these!” 
he exclaimed. “‘You make me laugh, 
Lotta. Pay no attention to her, Janet; 
she is posing outrageously. She is a 
hopeless city person; I’m quite sure she 
was weaned on cocktails and begun 
crawling to a dance tune. Take her 
for more than twenty-four hours into 
country air and she'd strangle.” 

“She'd strangle here anyhow,” came 
from Butler, who was holding his cig- 
arette toward Julian. “This is the 
most intimate place in the world. The 
houses are so close together that we can 
hear our neighbors turn over in bed.” 

“Don’t put those cigarettes away, 
please,’ begged Mrs. Reynolds of Butler. 
She met him half way across the room 
and secured one. “‘ You don’t mind, do 
you?” she asked Janet, as she was in 
the very act of bending forward to the 
match her host held up. 

“Not in the least!” replied Janet, 
who could not help but notice how 
gracefully the other woman tilted her 
head, to avoid all danger of singeing 
the front of her hair. ‘“‘Isn’t she nice!” 
the girl said enthusiastically to Julian 
while Mrs. Reynolds and Butler dallied 
over the cigarette. “Tell me about 
her. Who is she?” 

“Oh, anybody — anybody at all,” 
replied he, turning upon her, for only 
a second, a constrained, enigmatic 
smile. At the same time she felt Powell's 
estimating and restrained gaze upon 
her. But she did not turn toward him; 
she merely observed, “I wonder we've, 
never seen you, Mrs. Reynolds, at any 
of Julian’s parties. They are awfully 
jolly; it would have been fun, wouldn't 
it?” 

“It would have been fun if you'd 
been there,” was the reply from beside 
the table again. “I’ve been only once, 
but never again! If Julian ever gets 
me a second time, he will have to have 
learned a lot of new tricks of per- 
Suasion or found a new set of guests. 


I didn’t know you'd ever been. Julian, 
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I'm ashamed of you! Taking two nice 
things like the Pierces to your awful 
parties!” She said this most casually 
and at the same time directed a streak 
of smoke at the glowing tip of her 
cigarette. 

“My parties aren't awful,” protested 
Julian in his quiet voice. “I'm sur- 
prised that you think so, Lotta; and I 
remember distinctly going to no end of 
trouble to find a well-rated and rich 
beau for you. You're inappreciative!” 

“Oh, yes! I remember, too,” re- 
torted Mrs. Reynolds, coming over in 
front of Janet and gesturing vivaciously 
with her cigarette. “‘Would you be- 
lieve it, Mrs. Pierce — that man was so 
fat that he had to sit a foot —a full 
twelve inches — I give you my word — 
further back from the table than any of 
the rest of us? I looked at the chairs 
and it was all of that and maybe more. 
And there was something else! Oh, 
Julian, that was a splendid pick — one 
of your most charming selections. It 
is a fact, Mrs. Pierce, that that man 
never spoke .three words to me — not 
three words — except behind his hand 
— so.” She put up her own small hand 
to demonstrate. “‘No, Julian, my dear, 
you won't catch me again.” 

“But I, for one, like his dinners,” 
came loyally from Janet. 

“Well, I dare say that if I get really 
hungry I may fall. But I should have to 
be very hungry. Of course Julian’s the 
headwaiter’s darling; there’s no doubt 
of that. But his crcowd—” She threw 
up her hands. , 

“My dinners aren’t so frightful, and 
all this is most unkind of Lotta,” cut 
in Powell, suavely. ‘Ill stand no more. 
Come on, Janet! Let these two abuse 
me and my hospitality. I want to 
demonstrate my new car for you.” 

Perhaps it was because of Mrs. 
Reynolds’ irrepressible gaiety and good 
humor; perhaps it was a quality of 
lively cheerfulness, a pert indifference 
to the sharp edges of existence; per- 
haps it was her ease and sure-footed- 
ness, but, in any event, Janet liked her. 

Janet, her hands crammed into 
a top-coat of Butler’s, was puzzling 
over Julian’s characterization of Mrs. 
Reynolds as they slipped through the 
village, passed the glowing red bulb in 
the pharmacy window and rounded the 
fountain opposite the railroad station. 
The gears clicked softly and they shot up 
the dark, wall-lined hill, heavy shafts of 
yellow-white light dusting before them. 

“I don’t see quite what you mean by 
saying Mrs. Reynolds is anybody at 
all,”” she remarked finally. ‘ Explain.” 

“Well, let me see — what do I mean?” 
drawled Powell. “I’m not sure that I 
know myself, unless it is that — well, 
that it would be very difficult to ex- 
plain her exactly to you.” 

“And why to me?” queried Janet. 

“Well, she’s so different!” he parried. 

“How different?” 

“Well,” with a dry laugh, “you're 
a wife and you're finding your life over 
there in Meadowhedge with your hus- 
band. She’s a wife and she’s finding 
her life in the Tenderloin without her 
husband.” 

“Are they divorced?” asked Janet, 
and the thought came to her that an 
acquaintance with a divorcee would be 
a new experience for her. 

“No, not divorced,” returned Julian. 
“He married her out of nowhere — 
out of that wilderness west of Hoboken 
—and then proceeded to drink himself 
beyond any possible social pale. Nice 
trick he served her! Disappeared — 
and left her stranded in Broadway 
with nothing but a bunch of bounders 
for friends and no chance for a divorce. 
It’s a wonder that she is as decent as 

she is!” 

“Well, I like her — like her immense- 
ly,” affirmed Janet. “None of the 
trouble was her fault, I’m sure.” 

““No-o, I suppose not,” he admitted. 





“Is she really as poor as she says she 
is — or was that just a trick of joking 
about everything?” Janet asked. 

““She’s not as poor as she says she is, 
but she’s poor — poor, that is, for a 
person who heeds a lot of money to be 
happy.” 

“Isn't that silly?” exclaimed Janet. 
“To need a lot of money to be happy.” 

“Think so?” he asked quietly, with 
an indulgent smile. Both fell silent, 
and the girl settled herself a little lower 
in the seat. Her eyes followed the 
steady spot of light which they seemed 
to pursue. She caught the evening 
smells from the overhanging trees and 
dark hedges and moist fields. Sign 
posts, whitewashed roadside stones, an 
occasional pedestrian, leaped with amaz- 
ing suddenness into view and flashed 
into the darkness in the rear. 

“You know,” Julian*finally began in 
his soothing, steadying tones, “it was 
rather an accident — my bringing Lotta 
out to-night. It came about because 
I had a dinner engagement with her 
for this evening, and something hap- 
pened — it was only settled this after- 
noon — something which I wanted you 
to be the first to know about.” 

“Something pleasant?” asked Janet 
eagerly. 

“Very, but it’s a secret.” 

“T can tell Butler?” she demanded 
quickly. 

“Oh, yes, tell him,” smiled Powell, 
and paused reflectively. She watched 
his clean modeled profile. It told her 
nothing, and she waited. 

“Janet,” he said at length, and with 
a seriousness that was new in him, 
“don’t put me down as a braggart; 
just let me talk to you because you're a 
dear friend x 

““A very best friend,” supplied the 
girl enthusiastically. 

**But ever since I went to boarding 
school,” he resumed, “ever since [ 
discovered that at every stage of life 
there was a game to play, I’ve somehow 
managed to get what I wanted. I got 
it in school where they made me the 
head boy; I got it in college — you know, 
Butler and I together.” 

She nodded proudly, brightly. 





“€‘O far I’ve got the things I’ve gone 

after,”” he went on, “and I think I 
shall always be able to get them. But, 
anyway, now, after five years I’ve made 
my killing — got the thing I went 
after — in the game I’ve been playing 
— in the big New York game.” 

“The New York game?” echoed 
Janet, sitting straighter. 

“Yes, the New York game,” re- 
peated Julian. “I don’t know whether 
you've figured it out. Girls generally 
don’t, and I’m not sure that Butler 
knows; but it’s the most dazzling, fas- 
cinating game in the world. It’s 
business — everything in New York is 
business. The more you learn about 
the city the better you'll understand 
that that is the mainspring; business of 
some sort is underneath it all.” 

“Oh, no, Julian,” laughed Janet. 
“Not everything! You're stretching 
matters.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” he denied, 
his glance ahead. ‘“* Why, I know a man 
who has capitalized to the extent of 
many millions for himself an atrociously 
bad reputation as a rounder in the 
white lights. That's not interesting 
except as it shows how far the thing can 
go. If you look sharply enough you 
can always find a dollar-mark blown 
in the glass. Accept this principle, 
have that key and you'll understand 
why So-and-So is always in the news- 
paper social columns, why another man 
is invited to a certain dinner, why the 
wife of some one else sits on the outside 
and not the inside of some opera-box. 
Perfect bores get elected to the best 
clubs, and incompetents are always 
heading certain charities. Back of it 














“*To keep myself phys- 
ically strong, mentally 
awake, and morailly 
straight.’’ 


—Third promise of Boy Scouts Oath, 


Any boy who makes that 
promise, and keeps it, is sure 
to become a good citizen. And 
if he keeps himself in good 
physical condition, mental 
alertness and moral balance 
naturally follow. 


The world needs men who 
can plan, and work, and en- 
dure; and in building boys 
into such men, right food now 
is of utmost importance. 


Grape-Nuts 


has delicious taste, and con- 
tains the vital food elements 
of whole wheat and malted 
barley, which Nature easily 
converts into strength and 
energy for body and brain. 


Boys—and girls, too—can 
definitely get ready for future 
success; but there’s only one 
“Road to Wellville” — right 
living — and that calls for 
wholesome, easily digestible 


food. 


“There's a Reason” 
for Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers. 
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Takes the ERROR 
out of TERROR 


A single moment may turn your security 
into a peril. Ona single second of pre- 
paredness plus self-control depends your 
chance to turn your peril back into 
security. If you are armed with a Colt 
Automatic, you are instantly prepared. 
Terror may be gripping at your senses, 
but you can point your Colt automatic- 
ally and automatically shoot straight, for 
your Colt is automatically ready. Buya 
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and teach your wife to shoot. Don’t buy 
a Colt and put it away against that pos- 
sible need of a pistol. Show your wife, 
mother or sisters that a Colt is not to be 
feared. Let them know that this pistol, 
while it shoots like a flash, can be kept 
under the pillow fully cocked; it cannot 
be discharged until you grip the grip 
and pull the trigger simultaneously. Its 
automatic safety device compels you to 
do this. 
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| a huge lay-out. 


all is business; some one is trying’ to 
make money out of some one else. It’s 
You’re either in it or 
you're a victim.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Janet, mystified, 
and the car swept softly along the 
smooth, oiled roadway. 


“Well,” went on Powell quietly, 
“long ago I decided that it was not my 
| rdle in life to be a victim. Besides, 


| there were a lot of things I wanted. 
| For one thing I wanted a car exactly 





like this and I’ve wanted to go in for a 
sport of a real kind, like that yacht- 
club racing, smaller classes, of course. 
I've wanted a different kind of apart- 
ment. Most of all I think I’ve wanted 
success — success and position, so that 
I could begin to play this business game 
I've been talking about and really 
become a part of it.””. He studied her 
for a second before he added, “‘There 
are other things I’ve wanted — things 
of a different kind — finer things, per- 
haps; but I think that at last most of 
these things I’ve been talking about 
are — well, they’re a little more than 
in sight. They’re almost in hand.” 


EALLY, Julian! What in the 
world has happened?” she ex- 
claimed, bending toward him. 

“You asked me why I bought this 
new car,” he went on deliberately. “I 
bought it to celebrate. Just to convince 
myself that it was real, that I'm not in 
a trance. And the strange part of it 
is that you and Butler had a big hand 
in bringing all this about — you really 
did!” he concluded, with another rapid 
turn of his head toward her. 


| Janet gasped in surprise and started 





| 


to speak; but he quickly concluded, 
“To put it in one quick word — I’ve 
been made a partner in the firm, and 


| getting that Tremont account had more 


to do with it than anything else.” 
Janet’s chief feeling was of pleasure 


| that Julian had wanted Butler and her 


to be the first to know; the conscious- 


_ ness of a close friendship was warming. 


| successfully. 


She was glad, too, that Butler’s help in 
introducing Julian to her brother-in-law 
had meant so much, had turned out so 
But the news did not 
signify much to her. He was still just a 
“broker;” he was still merely “in 
Wall Street.”” All that the news meant 


| was that he was doing well, progressing. 





It was perfectly natural and normal that 
men should be growing and attaining; 
it was like gaining weight when one was 
a child — every one gained and nobody 
thought much about it. 

“Will you do any different work?” 
she inquired politely. 

They were heading off smoothly be- 
tween two blurred lines of sawed-rail 
fence. 

““No — only more of it, 
Julian briefly. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” she rejoined. 
“But Ill tell Butler the news. I’m 
sure he'll be delighted.” She settled 
back to luxuriate in the cool, fragrant 
air which was striking her cheeks. The 
night fascinated her, and all her senses 
were keenly alive. The only sound was 
the low, unbroken whir-r of the motor. 
After a time Julian spoke. 

“No, Janet, it isn’t too bad,” he said 
slowly with a shake of his head. “ Noth- 
ing so completely changes a man’s 
point of view as getting into business 
in some way on his own account. We 
were talking about those dinners. Just 
take them for an example! From now 
on, no more eight-dollar champagne, 
no more Labrador salmon, no more 
imported game! That's done! Before 
it didn’t make the least difference to me 
whether the headwaiter’s tip was five 
or ten dollars. It makes all the difference 
in the world now. Before, it went into 
the expense account; it was the other 
fellow’s money. Now it’s mine, too. 
Every cent I can cut down on those 
flash occasions is so much more in my 


” returned 
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own pocket. In the future I'll be order. 
ing lamb, and there'll be a straight ten 
per cent. for the waiters. And, as for 
work — if you once get out of the em- 
ployee class, you don’t mind how much 
work you do. I'll double my hours. 
It is going to be fun, not work. No, 
Janet, nothing turns a man right around 
like getting in among the real people — 
among the employers, the fellows who 
play the big and interesting game of 
New York. No one can ever play it 
from the hired-man place. That’s what 
this partnership means — fun instead 
of work, getting in with the crowd that’s 
worth while and a lot more things 
beside, with this car already here 

In the middle of this speech Janet 
had begun to sit rigid. Before he had 
finished she had bent forward slightly 
and was peering with large, staring 
eyes at Powell. When he concluded 
she felt as if she had been dealt a 
sharp blow on the head. Her mouth 
was dry, and the fingers of both hands 
were buried tight in her palms. A be- 
wilderipg numbness came over her brain 
as it was stormed by a tumult of 
thoughts in headlong confusion — col- 
lege success; success in New York; the 
mystic pins; what only a thousand 
persons in a million understood; the 
larger game, its fascination, its rewards; 
that look in Butler’s face — houses, 
yachts, motors, nurses, hospitals, dress- 
es; the employer class; being a hired 
man; the fun of it all — with the world 
gloriously, beautifully, marvelously, 
endlessly and instantly opening out. It 
was paralyzing. 

“How do you get into business for 
yourself?” she demanded sharply, with 
a gulp. 

“Oh, in various ways,” he returned 
casually, squinting at the road ahead 
of him. “ I only know two — work and 
capital.” 

“Capital?” she echoed. She seemed 
to recognize that term. 

““Yes — money, you know. You can 
do anything with that. Play the big 
game or do anything else,” he replied 
unconcernedly, busy with the gears 
on the other side of the car. 

They dropped down into a low hang- 
ing mist, cold and white-gray. They 
bumped and rumbled over a wooden 
bridge, and shooting up the opposite 
hill swept smoothly away to the steady 
hum of the machine. Janet wanted to 
stand up and shout; leap from the car 
and race madly ahead of it; embrace 
Julian — anything to ease the wild, 
driving, brain-racking sensation of 
ecstasy and impatience which had 
seized her. 

What she did was to relax in her seat 
and fold her hands quiet]y in her lap; 
then after a moment she said listlessly: 

“Don’t you think, Julian, we'd 
better turn here?” 

It was the next day that she visited 
Charles Winter's office. 


HENEVER Janet came to town 

before mid-day, Butler lunched 
with her. They generally made some- 
thing of a treat of it and went to an 
up-town restaurant. Now she was 
sitting on a red-plush sofa, opposite 
the doorway, scanning each face as it 
appeared. Twice she went to the en- 
trance and searched agonizingly in both 
directions along the street before she 
again sat down. She tried to watch 
the groups around. Flush-faced men, 
with lighted cigarettes, came lolling 
from the bar; agitated, red-lipped 
women hurried up the steps. Under- 
sized, pasty-skinned boys in uniforms 
kept dodging in and out, gathering hats 
and sticks; the doors of telephone booths 
kept opening and closing; headwaiters 
kept appearing from the dining-room, 
beckoning and smiling; a noisy dance 
tune beat out. Janet found that she 


had no interest in a spectacle so bizarre. 
Half an hour ago she had passed out — 
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of Charles Winter’s room. She smiled 
cheerfully at the remembrance of the 
| interview and reflected that even if he 
| were devoid of imagination, initiative 
and enthusiasm, he really was re- 
-markably kind. She wondered what 
| Charles Winter was thinking at the 
|moment. The reflection of how com- 
pletely all his misgivings would evap- 
orate when he learned the plan, con- 
soled her. 

Indeed, Janet’s conception of the 


| wonderfulness of the scheme, with each 


| minute, was flourishing. Her imagina- 
tion fairly ravished the idea. She re- 
membered, too, that she had once 
heard her father observe that every 
man who was worth his salt should be 
in business on his own account. Now, 
as she waited, she could not understand 
why either she or Butler had not thought 
of the plan long ago. On the dot of one, 
Butler sauntered in, cool and immac- 
ulate in a gray flannel suit and straw 
hat with a blue and white band. Ob- 
viously he was untormented by any 
violent urge. Janet sprang up. 

“Shall we go right in?” she asked 
forthwith. 

He nodded, and handed his hat to a 
check boy. 

“Two,” he said to the bowing waiter 
at the door. 

“And, please, put us off to one side; 
somewhere where we will be alone,” 
interjected Janet, as she searched 
across the crowded tables. 

“Too much noise, my dear?” asked 
her husband. She did not answer. 
They zigzagged around the backs of 
chairs to a place by the wall: Janet 
slipped quickly into her seat, hugging 
her treasure bag to her lap. Butler 





glanced leisurely about before he sat 
down and spread his napkin. The 
waiter presented a card and stood by 
his shoulder, pad in hand. 
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“What shall it be, Janet?” her hus. 
band asked happily. “Clams, melon, 
bouillon?” 

“Yes! 


Yes! Anything at all!” she 


returned, keeping her hands beneath | 


the cloth. “You order. Not much! 
I'm not hungry!” 

He glanced up at her from the card; 
she turned her head. 

“Nice melon to-day,” prompted the 
waiter. 

“Well, suppose we have some of that 
— yes, that would be nice,” said Butler 
reflectively. “And the fish? What 
good fish have you?” 

“Let me see,”’ the waiter was drawling 
out with deliberation. Janet cut jp 
briskly: 

“Bring us some melons, cold salmon 
and iced-coffee. That's all. Now 
hurry!” 

The waiter departed; her husband 
gazed at her, puzzled. 

“Butler!” she cried and caught the 
bewilderment in his eyes. “Can't you 
guess what’s happened?” He shook 
his head and stared. 

“Has nothing occurred to you?” 
She paused, her lips trembling. There 
was no reply. 

“You haven’t suspected anything? 
Not even when I kissed you so many 
times last night?” Again he shook his 
head. 

“Well, I've a surprise!” And she 
fumbled beneath the cloth; then, her 
face radiant, shot out: 

“You're going to play the big game! 
You're going into business for yourself 
and e 

She leaned forward. With a swift 
movement of both hands from beneath 
the table, she spilled upon his empty 
plate a shower of crisp, crackling, 
yellow thousand-dollar bills and ex. 
claimed: 

“And there’s the capital!” 





[To be continued] 


* Dance-Mad Billy,” a little story of married life by Mary 
Stewart Cutting, will appear in the September McClure’s. 





The Hardest Ride a Man Can Take 


{Continued from page 26} 





It was not merely because I'd stopped 
drinking that things had become hard 
for me. Instead, it was because I my- 
self had helped make them hard! In 
other words, I'd never faced the situa- 
tion squarely. 

I don’t know whether I make this 
clear. What I mean is that from the 
time I'd stopped I'd made it an experi- 
ment, not a fact! Do you follow me? 
I said to myself, “I'll see;” not, “I 
will!” I'd never had, in fact, the cour- 








age of my convictions. Consequently, 
my friends had taken it as lightly. 

So I thought, at any rate! 

That afternoon, the cocktail hour 


| having arrived, I popped in at the club, 


my first visit in months. I meant to put 
my theory to the test. The occasion 
could not have been ‘better chosen. 
Around the bar, the old guard had as- 
sembled, making merry as of yore. This 
time, however, I was not greeted with 
the familiar saga: “* Hail to the Highland 
Chief!” though, indeed, the “ What th’ 
H do we care?” would have been ap- 
propriately apt. I was instead saluted 
most temperately. Two or three were, 
to be sure, glad to see me again; one 
going so far as to grasp me affection- 
ately by the arm. 

Understand me now, I don’t pretend 
that I hadn’t been a grouch, a “sore 
thumb” as they called me; I'd been 
one, indeed. However, when my 
whilom crony took me by the arm, I 
responded with a smile. 

“Still on the Wagon?” he asked. 


When I told him I was and that for 
sixteen months I’d not touched a drop, 
he looked ready to gasp. 

“You mean you're never going to 
take another?” he inquired. 

I was still smiling when 
swered. 

“No, I won't say that. If you were 
to offer me a drink at this moment I 
don’t know what I'd do.” 

It was astonishing to see his 
alacrity. 

“Say, you don’t mean it, do you? 
What'll you have?” 

“TI don’t know yet,” I replied. “I 
want to tell you something before I 
make up my mind.” Then I told him 
what I had to tell. It was the warning 
the two doctors had given me, that if 
I drank, even though I didn’t die, Td 
shortly be unable to take care of my 
business, my profession. 

His face was a study. Bewilder- 
ment first, then vague suspicion dawned 
in it. 

“Say, what’re you driving at?” he 
drawled. 

“Just this,” I said; “I’m crazy for 
a drink. I haven’t had one for sixteen 
months. If you want the responsr 
bility of giving it to me—you, you 


I an- 


understand — why, go ahead and 
order it!” 
I never got that drink. He edged 


away from me as if I'd been a leper 
So did two others to whom I mae the 
same proposition. But that this made 
it any easier for me... no! No, i 
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deed! They might respect my determi- 
nation, they might even applaud my 
resolve; but that didn’t mean they 
liked me any the better. The old crowd 
was a drinking crowd. That was why 
it held together. A non-drinker, I was 
not wanted! 

But was abstinence worth what it 
cost? Again I began seriously to doubt 
it. Let me qualify this, however. , Ab- 
stinence was worth it of course, if what 
those two doctors had told me was true. 
But was it true? I had begun to doubt 
it. I questioned whether I myself was 
not the best judge of what was good for 
me. The thought was conditional. I 
was, in other words, arguing myself into 
a ready frame of mind. The time was 
ripe for me to fall off the Water 
Wagon. 

Not yét, though, as it happened! 


HAT kept me then from slam- 

banging over the tailboard was 
curious. It illustrates aptly, too, I 
think, the point I’ve tried to make, 
that in quitting Demon Rum you 
must look to no one but yourself for 
aid, encouragement. I can’t make 
this point too strong. In every in- 
stance, if a man succeeds, it is a case 


of God helps those that help them- — 


selves. However, let me give what 
happened. 

You remember my friend, don’t you 
—the one that first warned me what 
I had in store? Well, having gone on, 
happy-go-lucky, getting worse and 
worse, he was now. on the verge of what 
one would call down-and-out. I saw 
him about the club seedy, blear eyed, 
unkempt. Furthermore, having lost 
one position after another, he had begun 
lately to lose also his associates, the com- 
panions whose friendship had cost him 
his ruin. So, friends going, money gone, 
self-respect following, the man came 
to me. 

“For God’s sake, man,” he mum- 
bled thickly, “get me on my feet 
again!” \ 

It was just at the moment when I 
was ready to tumble off the Wagon. 
When he confessed how low he had 
sunk, I caught my breath. I caught it 
again when he told me how, having 
made a last effort to save himself, he 
had failed. 

It was, I think, the cruelest thing I’ve 
ever known. 

Let me make this clear. It was not 
the barbarity of it; instead, it was its 
thoughtlessness that made it cruel. 
Nine months before the man had seen 
where he was heading; and faced with 
ill health, perhaps death, and surely 
ruin, he had sought to save himself, 
Fine! For six months he had kept 
sober; then, having won promotion and 
a raise in pay, he wanted to tell some 
one his good fortune. Consequently he 
hunted up some of the old crowd, the 
old gang that had in the meanwhile 
dropped him. What happened then was 
brief. These friends, all with the good 
will that invariably marks such “good 
fellows,” gave a dinner to celebrate his 
good fortune. He was carried out from 
it dead drunk. A fortnight later the 
job they celebrated he lost. Now he was 
reduced to begging two dollar loans 
from acquaintances. In a week or so 
_ club doors would be closed to 
ilm, 

His story gave me the jumps. I can- 
celled temporarily my plans to fall off 
the Wagon. 

“Look here,” I said, after I'd caught 
my breath, “why did you come to me? 
As a matter of curiosity, why didn’t yon 
go to them?” 

“I did,” he answered, “and none 
would give me what I wanted, help. 


Either they offered money, or said they 
were tired doing things for me. They’re 
all steady drinkers, you remember; but 
none is a souse like me — not yet, any- 
way. They say that a man who can’t 
stop when he wants is no good, a bum.” 
Then he wet his lips flabbily. “Well, I 
can’t. I must be a bum.” 

It was illuminating. I saw now why 
there was so much drinking around me. 
The world is filled with men, women, 
too, that drink moderately and can keep 
on doing it. They offer no problem. 
Harm they create, of course, in that 
they tempt others less physically fortu- 
nate to imitate them. They also harm 
in that they look upon the drunkard 
with scorn. I did it myself until I 
learned that after all drunkenness is 
only relative. But never mind that 
now; I wish to say something else. 
It’s. preaching, I know — regular tract 
mongering. In my opinion, it’s not 
drunkards that make drunkenness; it’s 
the moderate drinker. His attitude 
toward abstinence is what does it. 

Let me illustrate. All the news- 
papers of Monroe County, Pennsylva- 
nia, have recently been carrying the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 


NOTICE 


To whom this may concern: 


I hereby give notice to everybody not to | 


urnish me with strong drink or cider, as I 
am a person of intemperate habits and have 
no control of myself. I shall positively prose- 
cute all who will furnish me drink as 
stated kath, and I hereby request all my 
friends to stand by in my fight to lead a 
sober life. I have also made arrangements 
with a few friends to help me prosecute any 
violations of the above written notice. 
Evcene Mn, 
Painter by Trade. 
State of Pennsylvania, 
County of Monroe. 

Personally appeared before me, a Justice 
of the Peace for the aforesaid County and 
State, Eugene Mill, who acknowledged the 
above notice to be his act and deed and that 
he desired the same to be published in the 


Monroe County papers. ’ 
J. D. Wess, 


Justice of the Peace. 
Broadheadsville, Pa., 
Jan. 18, 1915. 


HE point is this: I have shown that 

notice not merely to a dozen persons 
but to dozens, a hundred perhaps. And 
in almost every case what has hap- 
pened? Have they read in it the drama, 
the pathos, the tragedy that speaks 
from every line? 

Not much, they haven’t! It’s a joke, 
a laugh! Show that notice to a dozen 
men, and ten out of the twelve will 
chuckle. And that’s why there’s a 
Water Wagon! There'll always be 
one—more than that, always the 
need of one — so long as men make a 
joke of it! 

My friend, the down-and-out, I put 
on his feet again. What is more, 
since then I have put a dozen others 
like him on their feet. The lesson, how- 
ever, is exact. It’s a waste of time trying 
to save any one who will not try to 
save himself. Before you can help 
him, he must first of all want some- 
thing else far more than he wants to 
drink. 


And myself, you ask? Well, I took 
the doctor’s advice. I hunted up the 
people that neither drink nor yet brag 
they don’t. There are plenty of them, 
it seems, after all. I doubt if one of 
them would advise as to quit drink- 
ing. If you'd rather do that than 
something else, why, all right! That's 
up to you. 

Five years have passed since I 
climbed aboard the Water Wagon. 
I'm still on it. 









NEXT MONTH —-“ Poor on $10,000 a Year,” being the 
personal experience of a man who was always hard up. 








If a Giant Cut the Wires 


Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 
visits and messengers substi- 
tuted for direct, instant com- 
munication; with sidewalks, 
street carsand elevators jammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com- 
bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chantwithcustomer,of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone savesthem. The eco- 
nomic loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 


well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


Ny 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Why Haven’t YOU 
Clipped this Coupon? 


Are you so satisfied with your present 
job that you don’t want to earn 
more money? 


Do you want to go through life holding down 
a cheap man’s job? Or would you be better 
satisfied if you knew that your future was 
assured; that you were ready to take that better 
job when the chance came? Opportunities 
come suddenly; be prepared to grasp yours. 


If you are ambitious, if you need more money, 
if you actually want to get ahead, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools will help you 
in your odd moments, at a cost of a few cents 
aday. ‘They will raise your salary just as they 
have raised the salaries of thousands. 


For 23 years the I. C. S. have been fitting men and 
women to get ahead in Life. They can do the same 
for you, but.you must mark and mail the coupon. 
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The Conquest of America in 1921 


[ Continued from page 37} 





studied a heavy black line that in- 
dicated the proposed boundary between 
the United States and the territory 
claimed by the invaders. This latter 
included all of New England, about one- 
third of New York and Pennsylvania 
(the southeastern portions), all of New 
Jersey and Delaware, nearly all of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and all of 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

“You observe, gentlemen,” said von 
Hindenburg, “that our American prov- 
ince is to bear the name New Germany. 
It is bounded on the north by Canada, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama and the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. It is a strip of land, roughly 
speaking, a thousand miles long and 
two hundred miles wide.” 

“About the area of the German Em- 
pire,” said ex-President Taft. 

“Possibly, but not one-tenth of the 
entire territory of the United States, 
leaving out Alaska. We feel that as 
conquerors we are asking little enough.” 
He eyed the Americans keenly. 

“You are asking us to give up New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington 
and all of New England,” said Elihu 
Root very quietly. “Does your Excel- 
lency realize what that means to us? 
New England is the cradle of our liber- 
ties. New York is the heart of the na- 
tion. Washington is our capital.” 

“Washington was your capital,” 
broke in General von Kluck with a 
laugh. 

“T can assure your Excellency,” said 
General Wood, keeping his composure 
with an effort, “that the American peo- 
ple will néver consent to such a sacri- 
fice of territory. You may drive us 
back to the deserts of Arizona, you may 
drive us back to the Rocky Mountains, 
but we will fight on.” 

Von Hindenburg’s eyes narrowed 
dangerously. “Ah, so!” he smiled 
grimly. “Do you know what will hap- 
pen if you refuse our terms? In the 
next few months we shali land expedi- 
tions from Germany with a million more 
soldiers. That will give us a million 
and a half men on American soil. We 
shall then invade the Mississippi Valley 
from New Orleans, and our next offer of 
terms will be made to you from St. 
Louis or Chicago, and it will be a very 
different offer.” 

“If your Excellency will allow me,” 
said Elihu Root in a conciliatory tone, 
“*may I ask if the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment does not recognize that there 
will be great difficulties in the way of 
permanently holding a strip of land 
along our Atlantic seaboard?” 

“What difficulties? England holds 
Canada, doesn’t she? Spain held 
Mexico, didn’t she?” 

“But the people there were willing 
to be held. Your Excellency must real- 
ize that in New England, in New York, 
in New Jersey, you would be dealing 
with irreconcilable hatred.” 

“Nothing is irreconcilable. Look at 
Belgium. They hated us in 1915, didn’t 
they? But sixty-five per cent. of them 
accepted German citizenship when we 
offered it to them after the peace in 
1917, and they have been a well behaved 
German province ever since.” 

“You mean to say that New England 
would ever become a German prov- 
ince?” protested William H. Taft. “Do 
you think that New York and Virginia 
will ever take the oath of allegiance to 
the German Emperor?” 

“Of course they. will, just as most of 
the Spaniards you conquered in the 
Philippine Islands took the oath of alle- 
giance to America. They swore they 


wouldn’t, but they did. Men follow 
the laws of necessity. Half of your peo- 
ple are of foreign descent. Millions of 
them are of German descent. These 
people crowded over here from Europe 
because they were starving and you 
have kept them starving. They will 
come to us because we treat them bet- 
ter; we give them higher wages, cleaner 
homes, more happiness. They have 
come to us already; the figures prove 
it. Not ten per cent. of the people of 
New York and New England have 
moved away since the Germari occupa- 
tion, although they were free to go. 
Why is that? Because they like our 
form of government, they see that it 
insures to them and their children the 
benefits of a higher civilization.” 

My informant assured. me that at 
this point ex-President Taft, in spite of 
his even temper, almost exploded with 
indignation, while General Wood rose 
abruptly from his seat. 

For a time it looked as if this first 
Peace Conference session would break 
up in a storm of angry recrimination; 
but Elihu Root, by tactful appeals, fi- 
nally smoothed things over and an ad- 
journment was taken for forty-eight 
hours, during which it was agreed that 
both sides, by telegraph and cable, should 
lay the situation before their respective 
governments in Chicago and Berlin. 


REMAINED at Mount Vernon for 

two weeks while the truce lasted. 
Every day the peace commissioners met 
for hours of argument and pleading, but 
the deadlock of conflicting purposes was 
not broken. Both sides kept in touch 
with their governments and both made 
concessions. America raised her in- 
demnity offer:to five billion dollars, to 
six billion dollars, to seven billion dol- 
lars, but declared she would never sur- 
render one foot of the Atlantic seaboard. 
Germany lessened her demands for ter- 
ritory but refused to withdraw from New 
York, New England and Philadelphia. 

For some days this deadlock contin- 
ued, then America began to weaken. 
She felt herself overpowered. The con- 
sequences of continuing the war were 
too frightful to contemplate and, on 
September 8th, I cabled my paper that 
the United States would probably cede 
to Germany within twenty-four hours 
the whole of New England and a part 
of New York State, including New York 
City and Long Island. This was the 
general opinion when, suddenly, out of 
a clear sky came a dramatic happening 
destined to change the course of events 
and draw me personally into a whirl- 
pool of exciting adventures. 

It was about three o'clock in the 
afternoon of September 9th, a blazing 
hot day, and I was seated on the lawn 
under one of the fine magnolia-trees 
presented years before by Prince Henry 
of Prussia, wondering how much longer 
I must swelter here before getting off 
my dispatch to the Times, when I heard 
the panting of a swiftly approaching 
automobile which presently drew up 
outside the grounds. A moment later 
a colored chauffeur approached and 
asked if I was Mr. James Langston. | 
told him I was, and he said a lady in 
the car wanted to speak to me. 

“A lady?” I asked in surprise. “Did 
she give her name?” 

The chauffeur broke into a beaming 
smile. “She didn’t give no name, 
boss, but she sure is a ve’hy hand- 
some lady, an’ she’s powh’ful anxious 
to see you.” 

I lost no time in answering this mys- 
terious summons, and a little later found 
myself in the presence of a young womar 
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whom I recognized, when she drew aside 
her veil, as Miss Marie Ryerson. With 
her in the car was her brother, the en- 
sign whom I had saved, and a tall, gaunt 
man with deep-set eyes. They were all 
travel-stained, and the car showed the 
battering of Virginia mountain roads. 


“Oh, Mr. Langston,” cried the girl, 
eagerly, ““we have such wonderful news! 
The conference isn’t over? They 





haven’t yielded to Germany?” 

“No,” said I. “Not yet.” 

‘They mustn’t yield. We have news 
that changes everything. Oh, it’s so 
splendid! America is going to win.” 

Her lovely face was glowing with en- 
thusiasm, but I shook my head. 

“America’s fleet is destroyed. Her 
army is beaten. How can she win?” 

Miss Ryerson turned to her brother 
and to the other man. “Go with Mr. 
Langston. Tell him everything. Ex- 
plain everything. He will take you to 
General Wood.” She fixed her radiant 
eyes on me. “You will help us? I can 
count on you? Remember, it’s for 
America!” 

“T'll do my best,” I promised, yield- 
ing to the spell of her charm and spirit. 
“May I ask—” I glanced at the tall | 
man who was getting out of the car. 

“Ah! Now you will believe. You 
will see how God is guiding us. This is 
the father of the brave little boy in 
Wanamaker’s store. He has seen | 
Thomas A. Edison, and Mr. Edison says 
his plan to destroy the German fleet is 
absolutely sound. Mr. Langston, Mr. 
Lemuel A. Widding. Now hurry!” 

[To be continued] 
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K” — Continued from page 39 





that, for all that had happened, I was 
busier all the time. Men were sending 
me cases from all over the country. It 
was either stay and keep on working, 
with that chance, or — quit. I quit.” 

“But if you had stayed, and taken 
extra precautions 

“We'd taken every 
knew. But cases piled up. 
rapidly. Even then, I never relaxed 
as far as I knew. But — it happened.” 

Neither of the men spoke for a time. 
K. stood, his tall figure outlined against 
the window. Far off in the children’s 
ward, children were laughing; from 
near by a very young baby wailed a | 
thin ery of protest against life; a bell | 
rang constantly. K.’s mind was busy 
with the past — with the day he de- 
cided to give up and go away, with the | 
months of wandering and homelessness; 
with the night he had come up the 
Street and had seen Sidney on the door- 
step of the little house. 

‘That’s the worst, is it?” Max 
Wilson demanded at last. 

“That's enough.” 

“It’s extremely significant. You had 
an enemy somewhere — on your staff, 
probably. This profession of ours is | 
i big one, but you know its jealousies. | 
Let a man get his shoulders above the 

rowd, and the pack is after him. Mixed 
figure, but you know what I mean.” 

K. shook his head. He had had that/ 
gift of the big man everywhere, in every 
profession, of securing the loyalty of his 
followers. He would have trusted 
every one of them with his life. 

“You're going to do it, of course.” 

‘Take up your work?” 

“Yes. 

He stirred restlessly. To stay on, to 

he near Sidney, perhaps to stand by as 
Wilson’s best man when she was mar- 
ried — it turned him cold. But he 
did not give a decided negative. The 
sick man was flushed and growing fretful; 
it would not do to irritate him. 

“Give me another day on it,” he 
said at last. And so the matter stood. 

[To be continued] 
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‘“They’re good as new.” 


It’s an old, old story now—but it still sounds good to the 


car owner. 
Year after year he 
response—/f they really are 1 


car is r 


No Motor Car Ever Built Can Wear Them Out = 


Timken Bearings will outlast the car 


TIMAI 


“Nothing wrong with your bearings—they’re Timken. 


can drive into the garage and get the same 
‘iwmken. 

Possibly slight adjustment, a fresh supply of grease—and the 
sady for another ten thousand miles 


itself. 
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Properly adjusted and tubricated, they can not be 
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and lubrication 
enable Timken Bearings to give the same good serv- 
ice throughout the entire life of the car, while non- 
adjustable bearings, once worn, must be replaced. 
The garage man knows the good and bad points 
He sees them at their 


ings for the past fifteen years. 

His opinion is not based on the claims of any 
manufacturer, but on the condition in which he 
actually finds the cars that come in off the road. 

Ask him what bearings stand up best and stay on 
the job longest. He's the man who really knows. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Man, you're the only pebble on the beach 
When you smoke LUCKY STRIKE. 
Nobody else in your class, 

For there's no other tobacco in the class 
With LUCKY STRIKE— 

Makes a mighty refreshing cigarette 
Before or after your dip. 

Wade in and try it! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE is made especially 


for critical and discriminating smokers—men 


who know and appreciate the finer 
qualities of this wonderfully mellow, 
fragrant, satisfying Burley tobacco. 
It is distinctly higher grade than most 



















10c tobaccos. 
sold by dealers who serve a high-class J) 
trade —and smoked by men who want ag 
the best tobacco, not the most tobacco, 
money can 
a favorite with pipe connoisseurs. 

The new Roll Cut is crumbled just 
right for the pipe or for rolling your own 
cigarettes. 


Sold in Sc and 10 Tins, and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
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Hair 


BALDPATE 
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s Ip t Pand 


sistered in | 


TONIC 


the massaging of the 
\ourish and strength- 





en the follicles and thus helps to promete 
the growth of the hair Relieves the 
scalp of uohealthy accumulations and 


secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes the 
hair'licht and fluff 


Trial will convince you. 
if your dealer can not supply you send us $1.00 
BALDPATE COMPANY 


467 West 34th Street, New York 
Sold Everywhere 
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Razor with white American 
stropping attachment, 


Durhim-Duplex Domino 


ivory handle, safety guard 


package of six of the famous Durham- Duplex double- 
edged, hollow ground blades. Genuine red leather 
folding kit 


Twenty United Profit Sharing Coupons are given 
with this set. 


$5 JURIAD-TUPED Domino 
Razor for $1 


We are Durham- Duplex 
Demonstrator Razors to pass them along to friends, 
or at least to tell their friends about the shave it is 
possible to obtain with the wonderful Durham-Duplex 
blade This ie good advertising for us, and we are 
paying for it by giving Demonstrator users ad 


requesting the owners of 


opportunity to obtain a Domino Razor for $1 





DURMAM-DUPLEX RAZOR co. 590 Montgomery Street, 5 
Jersey City, N. J. ' 

Gentlemen:—Send me a $5 Durham Duplex Domino 
Kit Outfit as per illustratio m above, for which find @ 
enclosed §1.00 . 
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Street TERE EEOC TEC eee Tee i 
City : SMROR< occ ccceevedsoses . 
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“They wasn’t no singin’ in the club- 
house after that game. I and Lefty 
always let the others start it. Mike, 
o course, didn’t feel like no jubilee, 
and Art was so busy tryin’ not to let 
nobody see him cry that he kept his 
head clear down in his socks. Finally 
he beat it for town all alone, and we 
didn’t see nothin’ of him till after sup- 
per. Then he got us together and we 
all went up to Mike’s room. 

**I want to try this here 
o’ Mine,”” he says. 

**Better sing our old stuff,’ says 
Mike. ‘This looks like the last time.’ 

“Then Art choked up and it was ten 
minutes before he could get goin’. We 
sung everything we knowed, and it was 
two o'clock in the mornin’ before Art 
had enough. Ryan come in after mid- 
night and set a w'ile listenin’, but he 
didn’t chase us to bed. He knowed 
better’n any of us that it was a farewell. 
When I and Art was startin’ for our 
room, Art turned to Mike and says: 

“*Old boy, I'd of gave every nickel 
le ver OW ned to of caught that fly ball.’ 

**T know you would,’ Mike says, ‘and 
I know what made you drop it. But 
don’t worry about it, “cause it was just 
a question o’ time, and if I'd of got 
away with that game, they'd of mur- 
dered some o’ the infielders next time 
I started.’ 


“Old Girl 


. IKE was sent home the next day, 
and we didn’t see him again. He 
was shipped to Minneapolis before we got 
back. And the rest o’ the season I 
might as well of lived in a cemetery 
wile we was on the road. Art was so 
bad that I thought onct or twict I'd 
have to change roomies. Onct in a 
wile he'd start hummin’ and then he'd 
break off short and growl at me. He 
tried out two or three o’ the other boys 
on the club to see if he couldn’t find a 
new tenor singer, but nothin’ doin’. 
One night he made Lefty try the tenor. 
Well, Lefty’s voice is bad enough down 
low. When he gets up about so high, 
you think you're in the stockyards. 

“And Art had a rotten year in base- 
ball, too. The old boy’s still pretty 
near as good on a fly ball as anybody 
in the league; but you ought to saw 
him before his legs begin to give out. 
He could cover as much ground as 
Speaker and he was just as sure. But 
the year Mike left us, he missed pretty 
near half as many as he got. He told 
me one night, he says: 

**Do you know, Bill, I, stand out 
there and pray that nobddy ll hit one 
to me. Every time I see one comin’ 
I think o’ that one I dropped for Mike 
in St. Louis, and then I’m just as li’ble 
to have it come down on my bean as in 
my glove.’ 

** You're crazy,’ I says, ‘to let a thing 
like that make a bum out o’ you.’ 

“But he kept on droppin’ fly balls 
til Ryan was talkin’ about settin’ him 
on the bench where it wouldn't hurt 
nothir’ if his nerve give out. But Ryan 
didn’t have nobody else to play out 
there, so Art held on. 

“He come back the next spring— 
that’s a year ago — feelin’ more cheer- 
ful and like himself than I'd saw him 
for a long wile. And they was a kid 
named Burton tryin’ out for second 
base that could sing pretty near as good 
as Mike. It didn’t take Art more’n 
a day to find this out, and every mornin’ 
and night for a few days the four of us 
would be together, hittin’ her up. But 
the kid didn’t have no more idea o’ how 
to play the bag than Charley Chaplin. 
Art seen in a minute that he couldn't 
never beat Cragin out of his job, so 
what does he do but take him out and 
try and learn him to play the outfield. 


He wasn’t no worse there than at second 
base; he couldn’t of been. But before 
he'd practised out there three days 
they was bruises all over his head and 
shoulders where fly balls had hit him. 
Well, the kid wasn’t with us long enough 
to see the first exhibition game, and 
after he’d went, Art was Old Mam 
Grump again. 

“*“What’s the matter with you?’ 
I says to him. ‘You was all smiles the 
day we reported and now you could easy 
pass for a undertaker.’ 

** Well,” he says, ‘I had a great win- 
ter, singin’ all the wile. We got a good 
quartette down home and I never en- 
joyed myself as much in my life. And 
I kind o’ had a hunch that I was goin’ 
to be lucky and find somebody amongst 
the bushers that could hit up the old 
tenor.’ 

**Your hunch was right,’ I says. 
*“That Burton kid was as good a tenor 
as you'd want.’ 

“Yes,” he says, ‘and my hunch could 
of played ball just as good as him.’ 

“Well, sir, if you didn’t never room 
with a corpse, you don’t know what a 
whale of a time I had all last season. 
About the middle of August he was at his 
worst. 

*** Bill,” he says, ‘I’m goin’ to leave 
this old baseball flat on its back if some- 
thin’ don’t happen. I can’t stand these 
here lonesome nights. I ain’t like the 
rest o’ the boys that can go and set all 
ev’nin’ at a pitcher show or hang round 
them Dutch gardens. I got to be singin’ 
or I am mis’rable.’ 

**Go ahead and sing,’ says L ‘T'll 
try and keep the cops back.’ 


“*No,’ he says, ‘I don’t want to sing 
alone. I want to harmonize and we 


can’t do that ‘cause 
tenor.’ 

“T don’t know if you'll believe me or 
not, but sure as we're settin’ here he 
went to Ryan one day in Philly and tried 
to get him to make a trade for Harper. 


we ain't got no 


“*What do I want him for?’ says 
Ryan. 
“*T hear he ain’t satisfied,” says Art. 


“*T ain’t runnin’ no ball players’ 
benefit association,’ says Ryan, and Art 
had to give it up. But he didn’t want 
Harper on the club for no other reason 
than because he’s a tenor singer! 


ND then come that Dee-troit trip, 
and Art got permission to go to 
Jackson. He says he intended to drop in 
at the ball park, but his uncle wanted to 
borry some money off'n him on a farm, 
so Art had to drive out and see the farm. 
Then, that night, this here Waldron 
was up to call on Art’s cousin—a swell 
doll, Art tells me. And Waldron set 
down to the py-ana and begin to sing 
and play. Then it was all off; they 
wasn't no spoonin’ in the parlor that 
night. Art wouldn’t leave the kid get 
off'm the py-ana stool long enough to 
even find out if the girl was a blonde or 
a brunette. 

“O’ course Art knowed the boy was 
with the Jackson club as soon as they 
was interduced, ‘cause Art’s uncle says 
somethin’ about the both o’ them bein’ 
ball players, and so on. But Art 
swears he never thought o’ reeommend- 
in’ him till the kid got up to go home. 
Then he ast him what position did he 
play and found out all about him, only 
o’ course Waldron didn’t tell him how 
good he was ‘cause he didn’t know 
himself. 

“So Art ast him would he like a trial 
in the big show, and the kid says he 
would. Then Art says maybe the kid 
would hear from him, and then Waldron 
left and Art went to bed, and he says 
he stayed awake all night plannin’ 
the thing out and wonderin’ would he 
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have the nerve to pull it off. You see 
he thought that if Ryan fell for it, 
Waldron’d join us as soon as his sea- 
son was over and then Ryan’d see he 
wasn't no good; but he'd prob’ly keep 
him till we was through for the year, 
and Art could alibi himself some way, 
sav he'd got the wrong name or some- 
thin’. All he wanted, he says, was to 
have the kid along the last month or 
six weeks, so’s we could harmonize. 
Anut? I guess not. 

“Well, as you know, Waldron got sick 
and didn’t report, and when Art seen 
him on the train this spring he couldn't 
hardly believe his eyes. He thought 
surely the kid would of been canned 
durin’ the winter without no trial. 

“Here’s another hot one. When we 
went out the first day for practice, Art 
takes the kid off in a corner and tries 
to learn him enough baseball so’s he 
won't show himself up and get sent 
away somewheres before we had a little 
benefit from his singin’. Can you 
imagine that? Tryin’ to learn this kid 
baseball, when he was born with a slidin’ 
pad on. 

“You know the rest of it. They 
wasn't never no question about Waldron 
makin’ good. It’s just like everybody 
says — he’s the best natural ball player 
that’s broke in since Cobb. They ain’t 
nothin’ he can’t do. But it is a funny 
thing that Art’s job should be the one 
he'd get. I spoke about that to Art 
when he give me the story. 

“*Well,” he says, ‘I can’t expect 
everything to break right. I figure I’m 
lucky to of picked a guy that’s good 
enough to hang on. I’m in stronger 
with Ryan right now, and with the old 
man, too, than when I was out there 
playin’ every day. Besides, the bench 
isa pretty good place to watch the game 
from. And this club, won't be shy a 
tenor singer for nine years.’ 

““No,’ I says, ‘but they'll be shy 
a lead and a baritone and a bass 
before I and you and Lefty is much 
older.’ 

“*What of it?’ he says. ‘We'll look 
up old Mike and all go somewheres and 
live together.’”” 


E were nearing Worcester. Bill 

Cole and I arose from our table 
and started back toward our car. In 
the first vestibule we encountered Buck, 
the trainer. 

“Mr. Graham’s been lookin’ all over 
for you, Mr. Cole,” he said. 

“I've been rehearsin’ my 
said Bill. 

We found Art Graham, Lefty and 
young Waldron in Art’s seat. The kid 
was talking. 

“Lefty missed it again. If you fellas 
knew music, I could teach it to you on 
the piano when we get to Boston. 
Lefty, on the word ‘love,’ in the next 
to the last line, you’re on middle C. 
Then, on the word ‘you,’ you slide up 
halfatone. That'd ought to be a snap, 


part,” 


but you don’t get it. I’m on high A 
and come down to G and Bill’s on low 
F and comes up to A. Art just sings 
the regular two notes, F and E. It’s 
a change from the F chord to the A 
chord. It makes a dandy wallop and 
it ought to be a ——” 

“Here’s Bill now,” interrupted Lefty, 
as he caught sight of Cole. 

Art Graham treated his roommate 
to a cold stare. 

“Where the h—! have you been?” 
he said angrily. 

*“Lookin’ for the lost chord,” said Bill. 

“Set down here and learn this,” 
growled Art. “‘We won't never get it 
if we don’t work.” 

“Yes, let’s tackle her again,” said 
Waldron. “Bill comes up two full 
tones, from F to A. Lefty goes up half 
a tone, Art sings just like always, and 
I come down a tone. Now try her 
again.” 


WO years ago it was that Bill Cole 

told me that story. Two weeks 
ago Art Graham boarded the evening 
train on one of the many roads that 
lead to Minneapolis. 

The day Art was let out, I cornered 
Ryan in the club-house after the others 
had dressed and gone home. 

“Did you ever know,” I asked, “that 
Art recommended Waldron without 
having seen him in a ball suit?” 


“T told you long ago how Art picked | 


Waldron,” he said. 

“Yes,” said I, “but you didn’t have 
the right story.” 

So I gave it to him. 

“You newspaper fellas,” he said 
when I had done, “are the biggest suck- 
ers in the world. Now I’ve never given 
you a bad steer in my life. But you 
don’t believe what I tell you and you go 
and fall for one of Bill Cole’s hop dreams. 
Don’t you know that he was the biggest 
liar in baseball? He'd tell you that 
Walter Johnson was Jack’s father if 
he thought he could get away with it. 
And that bunk he gave you about 
Waldron. Does it sound reasonable?” 

“Just as reasonable,” I replied, “‘as 
the stuff about Art’s grabbing him after 
seeing him pop out.” 

“I don’t claim: he did,” said Ryan. 
“That's what Art told me. One of 
those Jackson ball players could give 
you the real truth, only of course he 
wouldn't, because if Hodges ever found 
it out he’d shoot him full of holes. Art 
Graham’s no fool. He isn’t touting 
ball players because they cari sing tenor 
or alto or anything else.” 

Nevertheless, I believe Bill Cole; 
else I wouldn’t print the story. And 
Ryan would believe, too, if he weren't 
in such a mood these days that he dis- 
agrees with everybody. For in spite 
of Waldron’s wonderful work, and he 
is at his best right now, the club hasn’t 
done ‘nearly as well as when Art and 
Bill and Lefty were still with us. 

There seems to be a lack of harmony. 


The Silence ; 


By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


N the evening, in the quiet Park we walked together, 


After so many, and after so many years — 


We walked again in the evening in the soft Spring weather, 


After the partings and tears. 


And under the heavens, under the starry skies 


We walked without sound or sigh in a calm unbroken, 


As the dead walk together in a long-lost Paradise, 


Silent, with no word spoken. 
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cuts more than the cost of forms. 


With Self-Sentering your everlasting concrete roofs, curtain walls, par- 
titions, etc., need be but two inches thick. Can be adapted to all shapes 
You can have arched or flat floors. 
Self-Sentering has a greater sectional area than any other similar form 
For a required strength, Self-Sentering construction is, therefore, the 


New ‘‘Fireproofing Handbook’’ FREE 


ges. Full of details, test results and various types of construction. 
he last word. in fireproof construction. 


and designs. 


lightest. 


Latest edition. 112 
Send for it today. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


880 Logan Avenue 


Makers also of Herringbone, the Rigid Metal Lath 


No Middle Step Here 


The men who are pouring the 
concrete follow fast on the heels of the 
men who lay the Self-Sentering. 
and expense for forms—temporary construction 


Self-Sentering is a combined centering and reinforcement. 
Think what cutting out forms would mean in the money 
and time cost of your proposed new building. But 
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“ With a Flavor All its Own.” 





For every penny of its selling price 
ja sey the fullest measure of real 
ue; and its king—-in 1, 2 and 
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What 
Luck? 


When you 
can show a 
string of 
beauties as 
your answer 
to that call— 
what luck! 
What luck to get youth back, to live 
for awhile in the open, away from the 
cramping city up in the playgrounds of 
Northern New York! The ays 


Delaware & Hudson 
LINES 


bring you to the shores of beautiful 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, to 
Saratoga Springs or the Adirondack wilds 
on the most direct routes in the most 
comfortable manner. 


“A Summer Paradise”, is a book 
which you must, by all means read 
before you pack your grip. Sendus6 
cents for postage and all its in- 

luable inf tion is yours. 








Albany, N. Y¥. | 


g@ New York City Information 
Bureau, 1345 Broadway 
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Bow Legs and Knock-Knees Unsightly 
Bend for cur booklet showing photos of 
men with and without the 
PERFECT LEG FORMS 
Astificial legs, $49.50. Guaranteed. 
PERFECT SALES CO. 
140 N. MAYFIELD AVE AUSTIN, 
CHICAGO, ILL, DEFT, L. 
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Your Savings 
and Profits 


will be safe and yield a satisfac- 
tory income when invested in = 
First Mortgage 6% Serial Real 
Estate Bonds. 


Each bond is part of a direct 
First Mortgage on the best im~- 
proved, income-producing, well- 
located big city real estate. 
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LHUTULOLUSAUUHANET 


THMNUURALUALIAUONOUUUUULAULY 


The fact that no investor has ever 
lost a dollar of principal or inter 
est on any security purchased of 
us since this House was founded 
33 years ago, shows their safety. 


Call or write for 


Circular No. H-550 | 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE” BOND BAN KERS 


one WALL STREET 


STRAUS aes 
NEW YORK 


CHICACO 
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T is an old saying that “‘he 

who tries to be his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client.” 
The same thing might be said 
of the inexperienced investor 
who tries to be his own adviser. 
For over thirty years we 
have been studying investment 
problems. Our experience is 
at your service free of charge. 

Write for 
investment suggestions M. C. 2 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Mm: ished 1885 


62 Cedar Street New York 











Stocks”Bonds 





by ae HH i ; i, 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy 
dividend-payin 1g Stocks and Bonds in any 
amount—one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by 
making a small first payment and balance in 
monthly installments, depending upon what H 
you can afford to pay—$s5, $10. $25, $40, $75. ra 
You receive all divi dends while completing A 
p ayments an 1 may sell securities at any time : 
» take advantage of rise in market. 3 
Pre Booklet D.8, “The Partial Payment Plan’’ 
Gives full information of this method which ap- 
peals to thrifty men and women in all parts of 
the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. New York City 
fembers New Yo wk pumas 
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ANY Wicrive ne 


60 WALL ST. 


Before Buying or Selling 


msult our Statistical Departmer 
ation) for ! atest data. Safety Pirst 


Our Semi-Monthly Review Free 


Williams. Dunbar& Goleman 


NEW YORK 





LR-JATROBE & Co. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS 

ALL CURB SECURITIES 

New York 


Partial Payment plan and Investor’s Guide (270 
yages), revised to date, also Circular M-3 and 
Weekly Market Review mailed free on request. 


111 Broadway 
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Singer Building 


TRINITY 6% 


MORTGAGES 


WAR PROOF 
INVESTMENTS 


Safety First 


High-Grade; Nonfluctuating. 
| Regular and of GOOD YIELD. 


Send for list of desirable offerings 


inity Mortgage and Investment Securities Co. 
New York City 






FIRST 7% 
FARM 8°, 








| a better price. 


Buying 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, 





Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCuure readers who 
write to" the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects, It is 


edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and ‘ 


answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





7. HAVE thought that the next time 

Amalgamated Copper drops to 50 

I would buy, but not on margin, 

$500 or $1000 worth, and hold for 
Don’t you think a man 
could make better than interest on his 
money without any risk? If I thought 
any stock was selling at top price, could 
I give a broker an order to sell for me, 
by putting up $1000, and profit when 
it dropped? 

“What is meant by a put and call? I 
think that after the war is over stocks 
will increase in price. If they do, what 
stock do you think will make the largest 
gain?” W. G. 

To answer all these questions com- 
pletely would be what is called a “tall 
order.” But the letter is typical of 
many. No financial subject seems to 
possess so much appeal and lively inter- 
est for the average person as the pur- 
chase of stocks for profit. In nearly all 
classes of society, among people of the 
most diverse temperaments and occupa- 
tions there runs a connecting thread of 
curiosity about, and often pecuniary 
interest in, the stock market. 

Amalgamated Copper is in several 
respects a “good” stock. The Amal- 
gamated Copper Company is merely a 
holding company and is now in process 
of being dissolved, and perhaps will be 
dissolved by the time this article is 
printed. But it is to be exchanged in 
such an equal manner for the stock of its 
chief subsidiary company, the Ana- 
conda, that for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, the winding up of an unneces- 
sary holding company need not concern 
us, and it will be more convenient to 
speak of Amalgamated as if it were to 
continue indefinitely. 

Amalgamated is, and for more than 
ten years has been, one of the largest 
producers of copper in the world, pro- 
ducing about 300,000,000 pounds a year. 
It also produces large quantities of silver 
and smaller quantities of gold. Until 
last August the stock had been paying 
6 per cent dividends for several years. 
It has since paid 2 per cent, a rate too 
small to be continued in 
view of marked improve- 
ment in the copper trade. 


Since the company was 
formed in 1899 dividend 
rates have varied from 


How the Financial Swindler Works 








been small because the company was 
enormously capitalized to begin with; 
but the stock has held up because 
the company has prospered and owns 
properties of enormous value and 
probably of increasing value. In addi- 
tion to the Anaconda and numerous 
other mines owned outright, the com- 
pany has a large minority interest in 
several other exceedingly important cop- 
per concerns, and owns the largest metal 
selling agency and one of the largest 
smelting and refining companies. More- 
over the size of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Co. and the character of its man- 
agement and directorate assures at all 
times an active market for its stock. 

So much for the stock itself. Now 
without doubt this stock purchased at 
50 would yield happy results in higher 
prices later on. That is a safe inference 
from the facts as presented. Of course 
low prices for the stock usually coin- 
cide with small dividends, but the sub- 
sequent advance in price is likely to 
more than make up for any loss of 
income. 

So much for the strictly financial, 
mechanical and mathematical side of the 
question. But a considerable experi- 
ence in watching stock market operators 
leads me to believe that the human or 
psychological side is more important. 
Unless Mr. W. G. is one in a hundred, 
I might almost say, one in a thousand, 
he will not buy the stock at 50. At this 
writing it is selling at 65. Now when it 
falls from 65 to 50 the market place will 
be filled with the most dismal and por- 
tentous rumors regarding not only the 
Amalgamated Copper Co. but the world 
in general. Brokers will sadly shake 
their heads and advise Mr. W. G. to 
stay out of the market. All the scientific 
calculations as to intrinsic value will be 
forgotten. Mr. W. G., still assuming 
that he is only an average speculator, 
will be utterly afraid to buy. 

Then in due course of time stocks will 
begin to go up. Wall Street and thou- 
sands of places throughout the country 
reached by its tentacles will be filled with 





Send for Financial Booklet 


Partial List of Contents 


Investments Readily Convertible 
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toecks for Profit 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
“Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCvoure’s Macazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 








happy prophecies. Brokers will rub 
their hands in glee, and send out urgent 
messages to buy. Then Mr. W. G. will 
find in spite of himself that he has 
waited too long, and lest he wait still 
longer he will jump in and buy when 
the stock has reached 65 again. 

This is a very faint picture of what 
happens over and over again. Far from 
being exaggerated, it is not stated with 
enough emphasis. To put my point 
differently, buying stocks for profit 
requires peculiar qualities of character 
to resist clamor, rumor, stampede and 
mob instinct. Cold calculation has 
nothing to do with it, because in a mob 
nobody calculates. That is why when- 
ever possible I urge people to buy secur- 
ities for income rather than for profit, 
in other words urge them to invest 
rather than to speculate. 

Mr. W. G. also wants to know if by 
putting up $1000 he could profit by 
selling when stocks are in his opinion 
at their top prices. Yes, indeed, he can 
sell short if he cares to. This is made 
possible by what is known as borrowing 
stock. That is, Mr. W. G.’s broker 
sells stock just as if W. G. owned it and 
actually delivers it to the buying broker. 
It is obtained from another broker who 
is willing to lend stock, and is paid for 
with the money obtained from the sale. 
Then when prices fall W. G.’s broker 
goes into the market and buys an equal 
amount of the same stock and returns 
it to the broker from whom he borrowed, 
Mr. W. G. profiting by the decline in 
price. Of course if prices go up he loses 
instead of profits. It is a rather compli- 
cated process to understand, and as a 
rule only seasoned speculators engage 
in it. But if the market does go down 


and the short sells only stocks with a, 


large speculative floating supply, and 
therefore easy to borrow, he will win. 
A put is a contract which binds the 
issuer of it to receive from the holder, 
or buyer, an amount of stock named in 
the agreement within a certain time at 
a certain price, and a call compels the 
maker or issuer of the call to deliver to 
the buyer or holder of the 
call, an amount of stock in 
the same way. They are 
really insurance policies for 
stock operations. That is, 
one’s loss is limited to the 








2 per cent to 8 per cent, 
and the price of the stock 
has ranged from 3358 to 
130, but has rarely sold be- 
low 40 for any length of time, 
and in the last few years 
has sold as low as 50 only 
for short periods of time. 
For a mining company, 
Amalgamated stock has 
consistently sold high for 
its relatively small divi- 
dends. The dividends have 


How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker . 

How to Send! Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


argin 
The Partial-Payment Plan 


into Cash 

How Big Investors Place Their 
Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- 
struction 

How to Figure the Real Return on 
Your Money 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the 
War 


This booklet will be sent free on request. Address all communications to 
Atsert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCiure’s MaGazine 


cost of the put or the call. 
In theory puts and calls are 
quite safe, but in practice 
in this country they have 
been discredited and the 
New York Stock Exchange 
does not permit trading in 
th 


em. 

Mr. W. G. asks if stocks 
will go up after the war, and 
which one will go up the 
most. Frankly, I do not 
know, and seriously doubt 
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Always Ascendant—Always Ahead 


The remarkable success of this pioneer Eight is the latest 
and greatest proof of the continuing rightness of King 
engineering and the steadfast honesty of King construction. 


The KING was first in America with en bloc 
motor, left-side drive, center control, and Canti- 
lever Springs. In these features it was followed by 
other manufacturers as it is now being followed in 
its lead with a popular-priced Eight Cylinder Car. 

The King Eight at $1350 was announced October 
26, 1914. It is King designed and King manufac- 
tured, and embodies refinements which builders in 
our wake cannot equal till time has given them our 
experience. This model’s success has surpassed the 
most sanguine hopes of its builders, and hundreds 
of King Eights, all over America, are daily teaching 
motorists what they should now expect from an 
automobile. Our Chicago dealer sold three train- 
loads of seventy-five cars in three months, and 
writes, “‘ Every customer we have is thoroughly 
satisfied and a King booster. We are making most 
of our sales from prospects given us by our cus- 
tomers.”’ 

In England alone, ninety King Eights are suc- 
cessfully operating, and South Africa, Australia, 
Spain, Russia, Sweden, Venezuela, Holland, Cuba, 
and many other foreign countries have purchased, 
then praised, this wonderful car. Our London dealer 
writes, “‘ We are very pleased indeed to let you know 
how thoroughly satisfied we are with the eight- 
cylinder model. We confirm our cable of yesterday 


ordering six Model D’s weekly till further notice.” 
These export successes are the strongest proof of 
King Eight efficiency, as no “service” can be given 
and purchases are made only after the most ex- 
haustive investigation. 

The reasons for Eight Cylinder superiority are 
easily understood. A Four-Cylinder engine has two 
power impulses per revolution; a Six-Cylinder, 
three; while the Eight has four. This almost 
“‘ turbine ” flow of' power means, in the King Eight, 
traveling from a creeping mile and a fraction to a 
racing 50 without gear-changing, and the ability to 
gather speed up to 30 miles an hour in 20 seconds. 
Such flexibility naturally reduces vibration to nearly 
nil, which in turn results in silence and longevity 
and adds to riding comfort. 

This Eight will give better than 15 miles to a gal- 
lon of gasoline, and over 800 miles to the same 
measure of motor oil. The famous King Cantilever 
Springs contribute their large part to the car’s easy- 
riding qualities, and its complete equipment in- 
cludes a Ward Leonard electric starting and light- 
ing system and an engine-driven tire pump. 
There’s a King dealer in your locality. 

Write for his address and the 


new Eight catalog. 


Two body styles—One chassis—Touring Car and Roadster 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1300-1324 Jefferson Avenue 
DETROIT - - - MICHIGAN 


New York Agency and Showroom, 
Broadway at 52nd Street 
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If Coming To New York 







Select, homelike, economical. 


WHERE THE SERVICE 1S COURTEOU 


Rooms, 400 


Rooms adjoining bath, #1 up, 








OHAWK 4th Lake. Capacity 125 


Garage. 


BOSTON MASS. 


Cc.€. BEANE, PRES. 


Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
CLENDENING "3.2. 


of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
two persons, $2.00 daily per suite 
Write fo r Be voklet H., with map of city. 


Bound far NEW YORK and were going to stop at 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


122-124 WEST 497" STREET 
5, THE PRICES REASON 
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HOTEL CHELSEA Atlantic City. nti x ® | ¥ | HOTEL DRISCOLL 

Above illustration shows but one section of | Faces U.S. Capitol. Near 
West 23d St. at at Tih As Ave., New York | this m 
500 hs. Fireproof. | house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed | Show Places. Runnin 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE & TABLE D’HOTE. 
with private | Ocean. The environment, convenienceand | Rooms. Bath Gratis, 
bath, #2. Write for colored map“ R” of city. 


ADIRONDACK _MTS. N.Y. 


est equipment, elec tric ity, 
& © Cottages running water every room. 
C. 8. Longstaff, Old Forge, N. Y. 


™ Galen Hall Hotel ‘and Sanatorium. 
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Suite 





WASHINCTON D. Cc. 








ificent and sumptuously fitted | Union Station. Amidst 
g 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the | Water, Electric Fans in 


comforts of the Mariborough- Blenheim and | Garage. Music. Am. 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City | Kur. $1.50 up. Booklet 


ke this the ideal place for a Summer so- : 
Journ. Alwaysopen.” HEALTH RESORTS 


ee. Alwagsenen. Write for handsomely 
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Health-Getting 
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New stone, brick & steel building. Always 











Especaly Suited bela HU ema 
re ont inet essty font Pa 
ALSO ATLANTIC HOUSE 


NANTASKET BEACH (B00KLET) - 


. : HOTEL tare'so ST. 


<THORNDI KE 
ONE OF on BISTINS BEST HOTEL SHOfoR RI 


20 Miles from Boston ta suit ‘Ss 


open, always ready, always busy. Table 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.d 
and attendance unsurpassed. er id 
conditions. You are brought back to 

MAI NE heaith and physical = ina way 
that causes no privation ou one 
the “Simple Life” while gettin 1 
without the absence of a single home 
comfort. 

Your name on a card will bring ** The 
Simple Life in a Nutshell” —a set of 
health rules. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 109, Battle Creek, Michigan 


llustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors. 

Every = at Battle Creek is made a 

day of real health-building under ideal 











FINEST INLAND, RESORT MOTELS AUTOING “GOL 





MAINE 
music: = Ont OL TROUT AND SALMON-BATHING-TENNIS e438 
Searboro Beach, Me. 
Atlantic House, Its 63d season. Beau- 























tiful location, with woods & beach. Quiet, 
Restful. Tennis. Golf. Surf bathing. 82.50 up 
























A Costello Aqr 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
m, Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 

the pent homelike hotels in the world. 
ur inquiries gladly answered 
and our booklet mailed —y~> 


INTERVALE-WHITE MTS. N.H. 


"MT CLEMENS FAMOUS MINERAL BATHS 


FOR RHEUMATISMA AND MERVOUS BREAK DOWNS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 














INTERVALE HOUSE. 2° 0A Summer Home Or Re- 
A rEMENT ANO Rest With Amusement Aut 
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QUEEN OF AMERICAN WATERING PLACES 


GEST HOTELS ON THE GREAT LAKES 
ICULARS ADDRESS G.A.BOECKLING. PRES. SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





























CHOOSING 
THE SCHOOL 


It's a hard problem to decid-:, 
isn’t it? So many schools anl 
you know so littie about them — 
but we do. Write to us first Get 
just the help you need and save 
trouble. No charge. Simply tell us: 
(1) Desired part of U.S. (2) Protestant 
or Catholic. (3) Your yearly expense limit. 7” 
4) Kind of school. (5) For Boy or Girl, (6) Age, 






Tell us those 6 things, and we will help you select the 
achool that best meets your requirements— based on person- 
al visits and careful Investigation of more than 1,000 
schools. It's like investigating the schools yourself. Our 
service costs you nothing. It is entirely disinterested. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 525 Tribune Bldg. 


Bureau of School Information Chicago, Iil. 





LEARN a eared tats toh ¢ ENGRAVING 
teach Meee eae caer enematton Gan te cam Gils & semper vane canta 


wsbip. We wath cian bampesee Che 6 skill dus engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 865 Page Bidg.. Michigan Ave. Ohieago, Il. 


WN.) mie 1. ka EARN gh 
ADVERTISEMENT S This is your chance toget Into the 


s in the © show you by mall, Prete free. 


P "AG ro D. AV 18 C 0., 865 ‘Page Blidg.. Chicago. Ti. 
you: CAN WRITE 4 SHORT STORY, Beginners leara thorough |y under 
yur perfeo . 








sell thelr stories before completing the 


ourse, We re those who want to s heir stories, Write for particulars 


School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 865, Page Building, Chicago 








Learn te draw. We will teach you by 
Sebool of Mustration, | 
806 Page Bidg.. 
Chicago, 11 







BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
nall how to draw for 
wager ines and nese 
papers 

Send for Catalog 








SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


6% Farm Mortgages 


Don’t take chances. Safety first. 
Our 6% Farm Mortgages on rich 
Northwest agricultural lands have 
best stood the test of the recent 
financial crisis. They are a sure, 
safe, panic-free investment. Write 
for our Booklet “T” and list of large 
and small offerings. “‘We're right on 
the ground,” and know the 
security in every instance, 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


Grand Forks, N. D- 
‘Est, 1888. Capital and Surplus, $400,000 










The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 

First mortgages do not shrink in value—they 
are usually on property worth threetimesthemoncy 
loaned. We er $1,010,000 and not a single cent 
ost to any tuvester ora single foreclosure sale made. Write fr 
Lovklet describing methods, and lists of loans from $300 to $10,000. 


Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
41 State Nat. Bank Bidg., Oklaboma City, Okla. 

















In Warand In Peace= 








THE MANY ADVANTAGES WHICH 


BONDS SECURED BY COMMERCIAL PAPER 
have over bonds secured by railroad properties, 
buildings, land, etc., are clearly and interestingly 
set forth in booklet L-6.. Write for a copy to-day. 
COMMERCIAL SECURITY COMPANY 
(Est. 1908. Resources $6,500,000) 


Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and w vagazines qualifies me to teach you, 
Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 
Ge in stamps and I will send you = test lesson 
plate, also collection of drawings showing possi- ¢ 
bilities for YOU. 


TheLandon School s Waeating Coe? 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 

and let me see what you can do with it, Illus. 

trators and cartoonlsts eara from $20.00 to 

$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 

of personal individual lessons by mail will de ¢¢% ) 
velop your talent. Fas ‘ 




















— Knabe Building First Nat. Bk. Bidg. 
“The Power of Law Training New York Chicago 





WW anne irs apg mea re 


ambitious man um Voom hnow law, greater 
comp! ishments are yours—In al! lines of business as well as in the profes- 
sion itself Master minds of the law will train you. 


Write Today for New 171 Page Book 


No obligations. Your copy of “The Power of Law Training” is ready. 
You should read i, Write oohem It’s free. 


American Correspondence Schoo! of Law, (-102 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 











AGENTS :=: 


casing ‘ 

sing ss yassing business in the U 5S We have 

i Write to one of the largest makers of 
n — nt ha - -— me hives = razors in the 








A ddress 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO.,.5 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 
Manufacturers want Owen 
Patents. Send for 3 free 


books; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or no 
fee. Manufacturing facilities 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., 








Washington, D. C.) 








: earn y irs 

gages—and are So cshgest t ethane any time, This in- 
stitution is long established, ts widely knowo—and bas 
peng are Allow us to send you our booklet “64 





“SECURITY SAVINGS AND me COMPANY 


















Sethe 
S| O O bonds. Outright or 


TOT ORM ee tor tree copy of 
**Small Investors Manual.” 


Beyer &Co., 55 Wall %., New York. “The $100 Bond House” 
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if any one else does. The subject is 
too big and complicated, and the out- 
look is as yet too uncertain to render 
opinions on this subject. 


Mr. W. N. McCoy, baggage agent 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has organized 
among the local employees of that com- 
pany a Buy a Bond Savings Club. His 
project has been endorsed by President 
Benjamin F. Bush of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway, of which the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern is a part, and 
ought to be both endorsed and imitated 
by every railroad official and employee 
in the country. 

If the small streams of investment 
could be turned away from worthless 
schemes and efficiently collected, there 
would be capital enough for this coun- 
try and something to spare for 
rebuilding Europe after the war. Mr. 
McCoy launches his project at the right 
moment, Here’s success to him, and 
the hope that thousands of other Buy 
a Bond Clubs will be formed. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Materials of Corporation Finance. Charles 
W. Gerstenberg (author and publisher). 

Professor Gerstenberg, of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New 
York University, has gathered together 
in more then one thousand pages several 
hundred important documents relating to the 
formation, finamcing arid insolvency of cor- 
porations, along with much material in regard 
to allied subjects. It is a source book giving a 
first hand knowledge of corporate finance. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago and New York, will be glad to send 
you upon request Straus’ Investors’ Maga- 
zine, and also booklet G-550. They issue 6 
per cent real estate first mortgages in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 

Williams, Dunbar & Coleman, N.Y., review 
the prominent public utility securities in 
their bulletin, which they will send without 
charge. 

An interesting booklet explaining their 
simple plan for the purchase of securities 
in any amount will be sent upon request by 
Sheldon, Morgan & Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. Mention Booklet “D” 7. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York, publish a 
booklet giving complete information about 
bonds of the government. They also publish 
one on the Secured Debt Tax Law of New 
York State, one on the New York Central 
R. R. and another on the Hudson & Man- 
hattan R. R. 

Those who wish to be familiar with the 
stock market, its methods, prices and divi- 
dends, are invited to write to L. R. Latrobe 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York, for a free 
copy of the “Investor's Guide” of 270 pages. 

“Short-Term vs. Long-Term Bonds” is 
being distributed to investors by the Com- 
mercial Security Co., Dept. L6, Knabe Build- 
ing, New York, which sells 6 per cent short- 
term bonds secured by commercial paper. 

Six per cent farm mortgages, on rich agri- 
cultural lands in the Northwest, are de- 
scribed in the free booklet “T” issued by E. 
J. Lander & Company, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Aurelius Swanson Co., 41 State National 
Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., offer 
to send on request a free booklet describing 
their 7 per cent first mortgages. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneex Street, Basin, Wyoming, offer to 
send a booklet describing their plan of bank- 
ing by mail. They pay 6 per cent on deposits. 

You can obtain fro rom the Citizens’ Savings 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, their 
free booklet “D,” explaining their plan of 
banking by mail. This company pays 4 per 
cent compound interest on deposits. 

The Trinity Mortgage & Investment Se- 
curities Company, New York City, is hand- 
ling some very desirable farm mortgages. 
Lists of mortgages from various of the 
country are now being sent for the asking. 

“Knowledge the Trustee of Your Money” 
has just been issued for free distribution by 
Louis Guenther, Editor of the Financial 
World, at 18 Broadway, New York. 
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Piece of Fluff 


[Continued from page 34] 





I'll prove the thing to you, Richard. All 
you've got to do is to sit tight for a few 
days and watch. I'll let you see her 
angle for me as she angled for you. I'll 
make you see exactly what sort of 
woman she is. 
do it. You know I’m right.” 

Cathcart flung up his tortured head. 

“You may try it,” he said. “I’m not 
afraid. And you'll find out that you're 
the biggest liar this side of hell,” he 
said as he walked out of the office. 


HE | glib-tongued phrase-makers 

who say that men are less high- 
strung than women have never taken 
into account the fact that most women 
live on their nerves and their emotions 
and really enjoy it, keeping a perfectly 
comprehending watch on their tempera- 
mental barometers. Men, however, live 
so much with their minds and their 
muscles that a complicated emotional 
situation where their deeper feelings are 
concerned can tear them to bits with 
ease. Even though they steady them- 
selves through it by all the self-control 
they can muster, their inner being is 
seared and wrung. So it was with 
Richard Cathcart and so, in a lesser 
degree, it was with Henry Archer. 
For the days after that morning in- 
terview they lived in a burning hell. 
It was Archer’s part to betray to his 
friend the woman he loved and to 
make his friend cognizant of every step 
of his progress — hating himself, loath- 
ing the woman who had put the neces- 
sity on him, and rent with pity and fear 
for Richard. Cathcart must needs sit 
by and see the woman he loved and the 
man he honored take from him that love 
and honor. 

That little Bessie Witherbee was ut- 
terly carried away with Archer’s spuri- 
ous attentions there could be, as the 
days went on, no possible doubt, if the 
thing were observed fairly. She flung 
herself at his head and almost literally 
into his arms. She broke engagements 
with Cathcart with the most flimsy 
excuses. She shoved him out of her life 
with haste and completeness, while she 
pestered Archer with notes and tele- 
phone calls —of all of which Cathcart 
was promptly made aware. 

Some small instinct of caution, some 
faint feeling that it would be safer to 
“square herself” with Cathcart, that 
he might think “‘odd” her sudden asso- 
ciation with Archer, prompted her to tell 
the boy that Archer was helping her to 
plan reinvestments of her money. To 
this thin fiction she clung stubbornly, 
at first, in the. face of everything that 
denied it. But, with such game as 
Archer in view, she could not take the 
time and trouble to keep up only a pre- 
tense with the lesser man. There was 
no shade of subtlety in her make-up. 
What she wanted she went after with 
every power at her command. Archer 
was downright amazed at her boldness 
and her helief in her ability to charm. 

“T can do anything I like with the 
men,” she told him complacently. “I 
was always that way. Why, at the hos- 
pital I used to be in hot water with the 
directress all the time because the doc- 
tors just would be attentive tome. But 
I never looked at them except to pass 
the time of day with,” she added hastily, 
evidently fearing that Archer might 
have misunderstood those attentions. 
She looked so like a well-fed, purring 
little tabby that Archer, miserable as 
he was, could have laughed aloud. 

The situation, as it developed, could ' 
not of necessity be long continued. It 
was too painful and severe a strain 
on both Archer and Cathcart. Mrs. 





Ah—you’re afraid to - 





Witherbee’s crowning folly put an end 
to it. She had come down-town to see 
her bankers. As she passed the sky- 
scraper in which the Archer offices were 
installed, she was seized with the co- 
quettish whim of calling. She stopped 
in the lower entrance hall and opened 
her vanity case, rubbed a bit of powder 
on her nose and gave her mouth a 
touch with a lipstick, tilted her small 
hat at a yet more audacious angle and 
entered the elevator in a delicious 
flutter of adventure. She quite tingled 
with excitement when the office boy 
Cerberus handed her a card on which 
to inscribe her name and her business. 
She wasted a bewitching smile on him 
when she borrowed his pencil. She 
paused in pretty thoughtfulness for a 
moment before she wrote: “B. W. 
Can you guess? I'll only interrupt you a 
second,” 

“Take that to Mr. Archer,” she 
said, and settled herself gaily in a 
visitors’ chair to wait. 

Archer looked at the card irresolutely. 
It happened pat. He knew that Cath- 
cart was working in the office library, 
and so, after a second’s hesitation, he 
told the boy to show Mrs. Witherbee 
in. Then he went over and half opened 
the door that led into the library. 

Mrs. Witherbee rustled in jauntily. 
“**How sweet of you to let me come in!” 
she began. “I hope I haven’t inter- 
rupted some of your awfully important 
work, and that you can spare a minute 
to poor little me.” 

“I’m very glad to see you,” said 
Archer sincerely. ‘“‘Won’t you sit 
down?” He placed a chair for her near 
the half-opened door. 

“So this is where you get all those 
wonderful cases, is it?” said Mrs, 
Witherbee, sitting down and glancing 
about with exaggerated interest. “Oh, 
your work is so splendid, Mr. Archer! 
I feel so honored to be your friend! 
You’re so famous! And you're so at- 
tractive, too, if you don’t mind my 
saying so. Most famous men are so 
ugly and horrid. But you —I never 
can understand why you haven’t been 
carried off by some nice girl long before 
this.” 


H, Mrs. Witherbee,” smiled Archer 
suavely, “we've discussed that 
before. I can only say that I never 
seem to have found the right ‘nice girl,’ 
as you call her.” 

The little widow changed to impulsive 
pathos. ‘‘Oh, you poor dear,” she said. 
“I know you’ve been lonely from your 
tone.. And I know just how you feel — 
life has held disappointments for me, 
too.” 

“*Disappointments,” countered Arch- 
er, raising his voice the least trifle, 
“‘with a cavalier like young Cathcart 
at your beck and call!” 

Mrs. Witherbee did not relish the 
new trend of the conversation. She, 
too, raised her voice somewhat tartly. 
**Richard!” she exclaimed. “ You must 
be joking. If there ever was a tiresome 
man in the world to me, it’s Richard 
Cathcart. He hangs around my house 
until it almost makes me sick to get a 
sight of his long face. He’s the slowest! 
Why, you know perfectly well that I 
wouldn’t have had him around for a 
second, but he literally forced himself 
on me. And he’s safe enough to go 
around with, the poor simp!” 

She gave a little high-pitched laugh. 

“You underestimate him,” said 
Archer mildly. “‘Cathcart’s a brilliant 
young man with a great future before 
him.” 

“Oh, what do I care about his 















































pet this book show you the way to 
heaith for your baby, to happiness 
for yourself—the way to make mother- 
hood easy. 

Mrs. Richardson knows her subject so 
well—has been so close to many thousands 
of mothers in her work for “Better Ba- 
bies”—she can help you as perhaps no 
one else could. 

“Motherhood is not an accident, but a 
profession; not an incident in a busy life, 
but its supreme event,” Mrs. Richard- 
son says, and she teaches a wonderful 
philosophy of motherhood which means 
not only health and happiness for mother 
and baby, but a closer tie between hus- 
band and wife as well. 

“Madge Hanford” is a modern mother, 
and her experiences are such as modern 
mothers have. How she meets them is 
charmingly told in Mrs. Richardson’s 
book, “Making Motherhood Easy,” the 
most practical manual of helpfulness ever 
written for mothers. 


“ Jane, why didn’t you tell me sooner—” 

The question was checked by a sharp cry 
from Baby Billy, as he drew up his legs. 

“Summer complaint!” exclaimed Madge. 
Baby Billy moaned and flung out a hot 
little hand toward his mother. She bent to 
kiss it and Baby Billy, opening his eyes, 
smiled wanly. 

“Good little soldier,” muttered Hanford, 
huskily. 

“Oh, Billy,” exclaimed Madge. “I 
don’t see why little babies have to suffer. 
It’s not their fault, and they don’t under- 
stand. It may be something I’ve eaten, 





Making Motherhood Easy 


BY ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


Author of “Better Babies and Their 
Care”; National Chairman, Dept. 
Child “teabas Congress of Mothers. 


YOUR BABY 
CAN BE WELL 


Let This Book 
Show You How 


herd. And this precious musi pay. It’s 
not fair.” 

What “Madge Hanford” did for her 
suffering little baby then, and in many of 
the emergencies which all loving mothers 
must meet, is told in this wonderful book, 
*Making Motherhood Easy.” You'll find 
you need it every day during your own 
motherhood and prospective motherhood. 


How to Get This Book 


Fill in the coupon and mail it to us, 
that is all. “Making Motherhood Easy” 
will be sent you postpaid, without charge. 


And that is the only way you can get it. 
Mrs. Richardson wrote this book for us 
—the makers of Eskay’s Food—because 
she felt that her gospel of happy mother- 
hood would in this way reach the largest 
number of mothers and so do the greatest 
good. 

Bring your problems in motherhood to 
Eskay’s Service Bureau for Mothers, 





which is in Mrs. Richardson’s charge. 
Read her message to you: 
“Let me help you make your baby 


well and make your motherhood easy. 
Just common sense and necessary 
knowledge—right thinking, right liv- 
ing, right loving—that is what it 
means. If I can help you, write to 
me care of Service Bureau for Mothers, 
443 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.” 
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Your baby can be so well. Let this 
book. tell you how. It is yours for the 

















or it may be there’s a sick cow in the dairy asking. 
+ 
PUUPTUCEOEEEE TO UCE CTU COUPONTETETIILTTEEEEDEEDEEEEEODEEE PEELED EEE EEE EEE 
(Signed) 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
443 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Name 
Please send me a copy of Mrs. Richard- 
son's book, ‘Making Motherhood Easy,” 
postpaid, without charge. Address 
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Two Corns 


Are Ended This Way 
At Every Clock Tick 


Remember this when you feel a 
corn, At every clock tick Blue-jay 


ends two corns. That is, it ends 
a million corns a month, 


It doesn’t merely doctor corns. 
It stops the pain at once. Then it 
gently undermines the corn. In two 
days the corn all comes out. No 
pain,no soreness, no inconvenience. 


Blue-jay is ending, probably, half 
the corns that develop. It should 
end them all. Every corn you pare 
or coddle is a needless blight. 

Ask your friends. Most of them 


use Blue-jay. None who do will ever 
go back to non-scientific ways. 
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Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
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future?” said Mrs. Witherbee, thor- 
oughly disgusted. “If those old cats 
at that boarding-house hadn’t said I 
was a cradle-shatcher I'd never have 
looked at him twice. My, but he was 
easy.” She laughed again. “But I 
didn’t come here to talk about Richard,” 
she went on intimately. “I wanted to 
see you — just you, and to see your 
offices, where you work so wonderfully 
every day. And I thought, perhaps, 
maybe, if you were a very good little 
boy, I'd let you take me out to luncheon. 
There, aren’t I nice to you?” ‘She 
smiled coquettishly. 

Archer's hand, on the arm of his 
chair, pressed the secret button that 
notified his secretary to come into his 
private office and get rid of whatever 
visitor might be there. The obedient 
Johnson appeared at the door almost 
before the little widow’s last words 
were spoken. 

“Pardon me for interrupting, Mr. 
Archer; but I must remind you of that 
conference at the Morgan offices. 


They've telephoned three times_ al- 
ready.” 
Archer turned to Mrs. Witherbee. 


“I'm afraid you must excuse me this 


morning,” he said. “‘ You.see the claims 
on my time— you must not be of- 
fende d. Let me take you to the eleva- 
tor.’ 


With relentless politeness he hurried 
her away. 

Presently he came back and opened 
the library door wide. At the table 
where he had been working sat Richard 
Cathcart, his head dropped on his hands. 
He did not try to look up, but sat there 
limp, as if all his strength and resistance 
had been beaten out of him. 

“You heard?” asked Archer from 
the door. 

Richard Cathcart did not move or 
answer. 

“I know you heard,” went on Archer 
gently, stepping over the. threshold. 
“Well, are you satisfied now? You're 


NEXT MONTH — 


a ‘poor simp,’ Richard. You were 
‘easy.’ And if I’m a good little boy 
I may take her out to luncheon. She’s 
just a common, silly little piece of 
fluff. Let her stick to some one else, 
Richard. Make up your mind to let 
her go. Can’t you see what her game 
is? Do you “4 anything more than 
this? Do 

Slowly, vnwillingly, Richard Cath- 
cart lifted his haggard face — haggard, 
but subtly changed from youth into 
strong maturity. 

“No,” he said. 

Archer's eyes searched him. Then he 
drew a long, painful sigh of relief. He 
went back into his office and rang again 
for his secretary. 

“Will you get Mr. Cathcart’s hat 
and coat, Johnson?” asked Archer. 
“He’s had some bad news and he’s all 
knocked out. Have Miss Bennett, call 
me a taxi, too, right away.” 

He stepped outside and gave some 
additional orders and directions. When 
he came back he had on his own hat 
and coat. 

Passively Cathcart went with him, 
but when they were in the cab he said 
somewhat dazedly: 

“Where are we going?” 

“We're going to get that one o'clock 
train for Lakewood,” said Archer. 
“Kato’s coming down this afternoon 
with my things, and Johnson’ll have 
him go and pack yours and bring ’em, 
too. We're going to ride like the devil 
all afternoon and most of to-morrow. 
We're coming back on Monday, and 
you're going to hike out to Minneapolis 
and see what you can get in that 
Dysart Trust affair. If you want to 
get in a week over in Boston with your 
mother and father before you start, 
I'd be glad.” 

The taxi bumped and jolted on to 
the ferry.. But there was silence be- 
tween Archer and Cathcart — and con- 
ciliation — and the dawning of a new 
understanding. 


“When War Orders Stop,” 


a business story by Edward Mott Woolley. 





What happened in the foregoing instalments of 
Beltane the Strong 





ELTANE the Strong, growing up 

in the English forest near Mortain 
in the care of Ambrose the Hermit, is 
versed in woodcraft and the ancient 
philosophies, but knows naught of men 
and women and cities. He lives alone 
in a hut beside a brook, and on an anvil 
near by makes bill-hooks and ax-heads 
and such implements as the dwellers in 
the green wood make use of. Walking 
through the forest one day, Beltane 
comes upon a gay cavaleade of richly 
appareled ladies and geritlemen, led 
by the Duke, Black Ivo. The Duke, 
noting Beltane’s staring eyes, makes 
sport of him, and calls for his wrestler, 
Gefroi, to come and fight the “‘rogue.” 
But Beltane puts forth his mighty 
strength and worsts Gefroi, gaining 
great renown thereby. 

The story reaches the Lady Helen of 
Mortain, whom the Black Duke is 
seeking in marriage; and upon a day. 
the Lady Helen, riding her white pal- 
frey, comes on Beltane in the forest, 
singing a song he has made of birds and 
flowers and the sun. When Beltane 
sees the Lady Helen, he stands speech- 
less at her beauty. But the Duchess 
makes him tell her who he is and all 
about his manner of life. And when 
she would ride away, Beltane holds the 
bridle and beseeches her to tell him who 
she is; but this she refuses. Yet, when 
Beltane looses his hold and she rides 


swiftly away, she turns and calls to 
him one word: “ Helen!” 

The wind in the trees and the song 
of the brook take on a new meaning, 
always whispering, “‘Helen,” until at 
last they seem to call her to his side. 
But when Beltane learns that she is the 
Lady Helen, he tears himself away. 
Then it is he decides to go out into the 
world to forget his own sorrow by 
ministering unto others. Destroying 
his hut, he goes to Ambrose the Hermit 
to bid him good-by; but the hermit, 
realizing the time has come when 
Beltane must know who he is, tells him 
that he is Beltane’s father, the Duke 
of Pentavalon, and that Beltane must 
take his rightful place and stop the 
outrages being perpetrated by the one 
who had made himself Duke — Black 
Ivo. 

Beltane does not go far before he 
comes upon three of Sir Pertolepe’s 
foresters about to slay a young jester. 
Not only does he save the fellow, but 
by sparing Black Roger, one of the 
foresters, earns his everlasting alle- 
giance. Accompanied by Black Roger, 
Giles the Bowman, Walkyn and Friar 
Martin, Beltane succeeds in burning 
down Black Ivo’s gallows and in open- 
ing the dungeon of Belsaye. Beltane 
thereupon goes to Sir Gui, in his 
castle, and warns him not to vent his 
anger on his townsfolk on pain of death. 
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baby onl is cast up. Both grew up; neither knows of the 
ee. How they survive—how they meet—what they 


k—throws a light on how our prehistoric ancestors 
may have lived—a vivid picture of instinct ood need for 


love. The title of this story is ‘ 01 - it is 
one of any se ries—stories that writers like 
Booth ington, Robert W. Chambers and others say 





are some of the best stories ever written by an American 

author. 
The Sail d His Wid 

or-Author and His Widow 

For years he had been a sailor before the mast, then, 
when he was 36 years old, came the impulse to write. 
He wrote his first story on a washtub, on the ack of 
circulars which he was to distribute at $1.00 a day. 
At once he was famous. sea 
stories that have ever been put on vane. But tales 
of the sea are not all that he wrote. is fancies play 
about all conditions of life. 
Yet Morgan Robertson was always poor, for his 
stories appeared in the cove before magazines paid big 
prices to authors, and all he got was fame. 
A short time ago McClure's and Metropolitan joined 
forces to bring to Morgan Robertson's old age the 
peace and prosperity which were his due. 
On March 21st he went to Atlantic City for the frst 
rest of his weary life. 
But it was not ordatned that he should know repose 
or freedom from worry this side of the grave. 
With the beat of the surf in his ears, with his face 
turned towards the ocean he loved, Morgan Robert- 
son died on March 23rd. 
From the beginning Mr. Robertson had planned that 
the income from the sale of his books should go to 
his widow. 
And we will keep this trust. On every set sold we will 
pay Mrs. Robertson a generous royalty. If our plans 
realize the success they deserve, Morgan Robertson 
will not have given his all in vain. 
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Beltane the Strong 


[Continued from page 30) 





All this have I heard and much beside, 
idle tales mayhap, yet would I seek 
out this errant Mars and prove him, 
for mine own behoof, with stroke of 
sword, 

“And how if he prove worthy?” 

“Then will I ride with him, to share 
his deeds and glory mayhap, I and all 
the ten-score lusty fellows that muster 
to my pennon.” 

“Two hundred men,” quoth Beltane, 
his blue eyes agleam, “two hundred, 
say you?” And, speaking, he stepped 
forward, unsheathing his sword. 

“How now,” quoth Sir Jocelyn, 
“what would ye, sweet smith?” 

“I would have thee prove me for thy 
behoof, Sir Jocelyn; for I am he that 
with aid of five good men burned down 
the gibbet without Belsaye.” 

“Thou!” cried Sir Jocelyn. “Be 
thou smith or be thou demi-god, now 
will I make proof of thy might and 
valiance,” and he drew sword. 

So did these two youths face each 
other, smiling above their gleaming 
steel, and so the long blades rang to- 
gether, and, thereafter, the air was full 
of a clashing din, in so much that Roger 
came running sword in hand, with 
Walkyn and Giles at his heels; but, 
seeing how matters stood, they sat 
them down on the sward, watching 
round-eyed and eager. 

And now Sir Jocelyn, happy-eyed, 
his doleful heart forgot, did show him- 
self a doughty knight, skipping lightly 
to and fro despite his heavy armor. 
But now, on a sudden, was the flash and 
ring of hard smitten steel, and behold 
Sir Jocelyn’s sword sprang from his grasp 
and thudded to earth a good three yards 
away — whereupon the three roared 
—yet none so loud as Black Roger. 

“Now by sweet Cupid his tender 
how!” panted Sir Jocelyn, “I swear 
‘twas featly done, Sir Smith! An earl am 
I of thirty and two quarterings and 
divers goodly manors; yet thou art the 
better man, meseemeth, and as such 
do I salute thee, and swear myself thy 
brother-in-arms henceforth.” 


No hereupon Beltane turned, and 
looking upon the mighty three 
with kindling eye, beckoned them to 
come near. 

“Lord Jocelyn,” said he, “behold 
here my trusty comrades, valiant men 
all. Fain would we take thee for our 
comrade, yet first, know this — that I 
and these my three good comrades do 
stand pledged to the cause of the weak 
and woefully oppressed; to smite evil, 
nor stay till we be dead, or Black Ivo 
driven hence.” 

“Ivo? —Ivo?” stammered Sir Joce- 
lvn, in blank amaze, “’tis madness! 
How many do ye muster?” 

Answered Beltane: “Thou seest — 
we be four - 

“Four!”. cried Sir Jocelyn. “Four! 
Art mad? Heigho! — some day, may- 
hap, it shall be written how one Jocelyn 
Alain, a gentle, love-lorn knight, sing- 
ing his woes within the greenwood, did 
meet four lovely mad-men and straight 
fell mad likewise. So here, upon my 
sword, do I swear to take thee for my 
brother-in-arms.” So saying, Sir Jocelyn 
smiled his quick bright smile and reached 
out his hand to my Beltane, and there, 
leaning upon their swords, their mailed 
fingers clasped and wrung each other. 

Thereafter Sir Jocelyn turned upon 
the three, but even as he did so, Walkyn 
uttered a fierce cry, and whirling about 
with axe aloft, sprang into the green, 
whence of a sudden rose a babel of 
voices, and the sound of fierce blows 
and, thereafter, the noise of pursuit. 








A flicker of steel amid the green — a 
score of fierce faces all about him, and 
Beltane was seized from behind, borne 
struggling to his knees, to his face, bat- 
tered by unseen weapons, dragged at 
by unseen hands, choked, half-stunned, 
his arms twisted and bound. Now, as he 
lay thus, helpless, a mailed foot spurned 
him fiercely, and looking up, _half- 
swooning, he beheld Sir Pertolepe 
smiling down at him. 

“*Ha — thou fool!” he laughed jovial- 
ly, “didst think to escape me? By the 
eyes of God, I would have followed thee 
to hell! I want thee in Garthlaxton — 
there to gibbet thee above the keep — 
also, there are my hounds — aye, I 
want thee, messire Beltane — who art 
Duke of Pentavalon! Ho! Arnulf — 
a halter for his ducal throat!” 

So, when they had cast a noose about 
his neck, they dragged Beltane, chok- 
ing, to his feet, and led him away gasp- 
ing and staggering through the green; 
and having eyes, he saw not, and having 
ears, he heard not, being very spent 
and sick. 


| psy by little, as he stumbled 
along, Beltane’s brain began to 
clear; he became aware of the ring and 
clash of arms about him, and the tramp- 
ling of horses. Gradually, the mist 
listing, he saw long files of men-at- 
arms riding along very orderly, with 
archers and pike-men. Little by little, 
amid all these hostile forms, he seemed 
to recognize a certain pair of legs that 
went on just before. Once this figure 
sank to its knees, but stumbled up 
again “neath the vicious prick of a 
pike-head that left blood upon the 
bronzed skin, whereat Beltane uttered 
a hoarse cry. 

“O Black Roger!” he groaned, 
“I grieve to have brought thee to 
this!” 

“Nay, lord,” quoth Roger, lifting 
high his drooping head, “’tis but my 
wound that bleeds afresh. But, bond 
or free, thy man am I.” 

“Now God shield thee, brave Roger!” 
sighed Beltane. 

““O sweet St. Giles — and what of me, 
brother?” spake a voice in his ear, and 
turning, Beltane beheld the archer smil- 
ing upon him with swollen, bloody lips. 

“Thou here too, good Giles?” 

“Even so, tall brother, in adversity, 
lo! I am with thee.” 

The archer grew suddenly dumb, his 
comely face blanched, and glancing 
round, Beltane beheld Sir Pertolepe be- 
side him, who leaned down from his 
great white horse to smile wry-mouthed, 
and smiling thus, put back the mail- 
coif from his pallid face and laid a 
finger to the linen clout that swathed 
his head above the brows. 

“*Messire,” said he soft-voiced, “for 
this I might hang thee to a tree, or drag 
thee at a horse’s tail; but these be 
deaths unworthy of such as thou — my 
lord Duke! Now within Garthlaxton 
be divers ways and means, quaint 
fashions and devices strange and rare, 
messire. And when I’m done, Black 
Roger shall hang what's left of thee, 
ere he go to feed my hounds. That big 
body o’ thine shall rot above my gate, 
and for that golden head—ha! Ill 
send it to Duke Ivo in quittance for 
his gallows! Yet first — O, first shalt 
thou sigh that death must needs be so 
long a-coming!” 

But now, from where the van-ward 
marched, came galloping a tall esquire, 


who, reining in beside Sir Pertolepe, 
pointed down the hill. 
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New-Feed UNDERFEED Way: 


If you buy coal, you'll be glad to 
read this: 


“T have 14 rooms and all are heated from the Under- 
feed furnace at a uniform temperature. I have no gas 
or smoke, and it gives perfect satisfaction. J use buckwheat hard 
coal in my furnace. 
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rom below! 
The fire never has to fight its way to 
the top. All smoke, gas and soot 
which must pass up through the fire are con- 
sumed and transformed into heat! 

The UNDERFEED burns the cheaper 
grades of coalwith wonderfulease and suc- 
cess. Nosmoke or dirt through the house. 
Few ashes. Noclinkers, Adapted to warm 
air, steam or hot water. 

A boy of 12 can operate the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED with “‘expert™ results. 
Nothing complicated. Nothing to go wrong. 
No stooping. The operating principle is as 
simple and effective as the coal-feeding 
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“Lord Pertolepe,” he cried joyously, 
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McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


Some plain truths about 
buying cigarettes 


Get all the smoke-pleasure you pay for. Find the right ciga- 
rette—a SENSIBLE one that fits your own likes and dislikes 


It may or may not be Fatima 


ASTES differ—in fashions, foods, and pretty 

girls. Also in cigarettes. A cigarette that started 

out to please every man’s taste would end up by 
pleasing none. 

Most of us like our cigarette smoke deliciously coo/ 
and refreshing. The Mexican.likes-his hot and dry, with 
a nice little peppery sting in it. 

Some men like a cigarette wholesomely, fragrantly 
mild. Others of us hunt for a cigarette almost as heavy 
as a black cigar. : 

Most of us want an “‘easy”’ cigarette—a SENSIBLE 
one, so that no matter how many we smoke, we'll feel 
as fit as a fiddle. Other men, though, don’t care about 
that. They smoke only a few—so they want a kick like 
a mule’s in each puff. 

All of us want our smoke “‘full-bodied”’—it must satisfy 
that smoke-hunger. But the cigarette that just fills the 
bill for you may not do at all for your next-door neighbor. 


Somewhere—among all the brands on the market—is the 
one just-right cigarette for YOU! 


Maybe it’s the very one you have now in your pocket 

‘rr . °.9 . ‘ . 9 

but are you SURE? Maybe it’s some entirely “‘different”’ 
cigarette—it may or may not be Fatima. 


But find it! Until you do, you’re cheating yourself out 
of a whole lot of smoke-pleasure. Also you're wasting 


some money. . 
How to Find it 


To avoid blindly trying too many different cigarettes, 
ask yourself, first of all, this question: 


‘Just what do I like in a cigarette?” 


If you smoke only a few every day, you may prefer a 
cigarette which is rather rich or heavy and “‘oily.”’ Or 
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—but this will help you find it 


you may like one which has a rather strong “‘oriental’’ 
taste with a pungency almost like perfume. Or you may 
want a cigarette with that noticeably ‘“‘sweetish’’ 
Egyptian flavor. 


But if you smoke quite often—if you would /ike to 
smoke just as often as you feel like it and without any 
effect on the tongue or throat or any fear of a heavy or 
‘“‘heady’’ feeling afterwards—then you should choose some 
cigarette such as Fatima, acigarette composed of all-pure 
tobaccos of considerable aroma, mellowed by being aged 
and carefully blended to produce a fragrant and whole- 
somely mild yet “‘full-bodied” smoke. And the smoke 
must be noticeably COOL. For otherwise your tongue 
or your throat will soon signal you to stop smoking 
so often. 


If you will ask any Fatima smoker, he will tell you that 
Fatimas never make him “‘feel mean’’—no matter how 
many he smokes. 


That is why Fatimas are considered the most sensible 
cigarette by such a large majority of smokers. And that 
is probably the main reason why hardly any Fatima smokers 
ever switch! They like a sensible cigarette—and one with 
a good, pure taste to it. 


But the Taste is up to You 


All cigarettes are pure, but when it comes to the taste, 
nobody can help you choose. You simply have to de- 
cide for yourself. 


Of course, Fatima’s taste may not appeal co you. But 
most men who try Fatimas like the taste so well that 
they seek no further—otherwise Fatimas could never 
have won and held their enormous and growing leader- 
ship, amounting to over one and a half BILLION ciga- 
rettes a year. 


However, the one purpose of this advertisement is to ask 
you in a fair and square way to give Fatimas (20 for 15c) 
a good trial. If they don’t happen to suit your taste, 
you ll quit smoking them of course. But if you like 
Fatimas as well as MOST men do, you'll be mighty 
glad you read this advertisement—and ACTED ON IT! 


Here are two simple tests which you can easily make 
and which may help you find your sensible cigarette. 
But be fair to yourself 


It may or may not be Fatima. 
> 


and find “‘that one just-right cigarette for you.’ 


Liggelte Myers Tabacco Cx. 


Largest cigarette manufacturer in the U.S. 
as shown by Internal Revenue reports. 


Copyright, 1915, Liggett @ Myers Tobacco Co. 
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McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


of Gilles of Brandonmere, his company 
few, his men scattered and heavy with 
plunder.” 

“Gilles!” quoth Sir Pertolepe. “Ha, 
is it forsooth Gilles of Brandonmere?” 
“Himself, lord, and none other.” 

“And he hath booty, say you?” 

“In truth, my lord — and there be 
women also, three horse litters * 

“Ah—women! Now, mark me, 
Fulk, Thornaby Mill lieth in our front, 
and beyond, the road windeth steep 
‘twixt high banks. Let archers line 
these banks east and west: let the pike- 
men be ambushed to the south, until 
we from the north have charged them, 
with the horse — see ’tis done, Fulk, 
and silently — so peradventure, Sir 
Gilles shall trouble me no more. Pass 
the word — away!” 

Now Sir Pertolepe stayed four lusty 
fellows, and beckoning them near, 
pointed to the prisoners. 

“Good fellows,” quoth he, “here be 
my three rogues, see you — who must 
with me to Garthlaxton: one to die by 
slow fire, one to be torn by my hounds, 
and one — this tall golden-haired youth 
— mark him well! — to die in slow and 
subtle fashion. Now these three do I 
put in charge of ye trusty four; guard 
them well. good fellows. 

“Aye, lora!”’ nodded the four, scowl- 
ing of brow yet pale-cheeked. 





HEN Sir Pertolepe, fondling his 

great chin, smiled upon Beltane and 
lifted Beltane’s glittering sword on 
high. “Advance my banner!” he 
cried, and rode forward among his men- 
at-arms. Thus in a while they came to 
a place where the road, narrowing, ran 
‘twixt high banks and was lost in a 
sharp curve. Here the array was 
halted. 

“O brother,” whispered Giles, “‘ne’er 
saw I place sweeter or more apt for 
ambushment. Here shall be bloody 
doings anon, and we —helpless as 
babes! O me, the pity on’t!”” But now 
with blows and jibes the four archers 
dragged them unto a tall tree that 
stood beside the way, a tree of mighty 
girth whose far-flung branches cast a 
deep gloom. Within this gloom lay my 
Beltane, stirring not and speaking no 
word, being faint with his hurts. 

From the road in front rose the sound 
of an approaching company, the tramp 
of weary horses climbing the ascent 
with the sound of cheery voices upraised 
in song; and ever the sinking sun 
glinted redly on helm and lance-point 
where sat Sir Pértolepe’s mailed riders, 
grim and silent, while the cheery 
voices swelled near and more near, till 
all at once, the song died to a hum of 
amaze that rose to a warning shout 
that was drowned in the blare. of a 
piercing trumpet blast. Whereat down 
swept glittering lance-point, forward 
leaned shining basinet, and the first 
rank of Sir Pertolepe’s riders, striking 
spurs, thundered upon Gilles of Brand- 
onmere’s men down the hill; came 
thereafter the shock of meeting ranks, 
with shouts and cries that grew to a 
muffled roar. Up rose the dust, an 
eddying cloud wherein steel flickered 
and dim forms strove, horse to horse 
and man to man, while Sir Pertolepe, 
sitting his great white charger, nursed 
his big chin and, smiling, waited his 
chance. Presently, from the eddying 
cloud staggered the broken remnant 
of Sir Gilles’ van-ward, whereon, 
laughing fierce and loud, Sir Perto- 
lepe rose in his stirrups with Beltane’s 
long sword lifted high, his trumpets 
brayed the charge, and down the hill 
thundered Sir Pertolepe and all his 
array; and the road near by was de- 
se rted, save for the prisoners and the 
four archers who stood together, their 
faces set down-hill, where the dust rose 
denser and denser, and the roar of the 
conflict fierce and loud. 

But now, above the din and tumult 


of the fight below, shrill and high rose 
the notes of a horn winded from the 
woods in the east, that was answered — 
like an echo, out of the woods in the 
west; and, down the banks to right and 
left, behold Sir Pertolepe’s archers 
came leaping and tumbling, pursued 
by a hissing arrow shower. Whereat 
up sprang Giles, despite his bonds, 
shouting amain: 

“°Twas Walkyn—ha, Saint Giles 
bless Walkyn’s long legs! "Twas 
Walkyn I saw — Walkyn hath brought 
down the outlaws — the woods be full 
of them. Oho! Sir Pertolepe’s slow 
fire shall not roast me yet a while, nor 
oo dogs feed on thy carcass, my Roger- 

int” 

“Aye,” quoth Roger feebly, “but 
what of my lord, see how still he lieth!” 

“Forsooth,” exclaimed the archer, 
writhing in his bonds to stare upon 
Beltane, “forsooth, Roger, he took a 
dour ding upon his yellow pate, look 
ye; but for his mail-coif he were a dead 
man this hour——” 

Presently, from out the rolling cloud, 
riderless horses burst and thundered 
past, and after them—a staggering 
rout, mounted and afoot, spurring and 
trampling each other ’neath the merci- 
less arrow-shower that smote them from 
the banks above. Horse and foot 
they thundered by until at last, amid 
a ring of cowering men-at-arms, Sir 
Pertolepe galloped, his battered helm 
a-swing upon its thongs; grim-lipped 
and pale he rode, while his eyes swept 
the road this way and that until, 
espying Beltane ‘neath the tree, he 
swerved aside in his career and strove 
to check his followers’ headlong flight. 

“Stay,” cried he, striking right and 
left. “Halt, dogs, and take up the 
prisoners.” 

But no man might stay that mad- 
dened rush, wherefore, swearing a 
great oath, Sir Pertolepe spurred upon 
Beltane with Beltane’s sword lifted for 
the blow. But, from the shade of the 
tree a mighty form uprose, and Sir 
Pertolepe was aware of a hoarse, glad 
cry, saw the whirling flash of a broad 
axe and wrenched hard at his bridle; 
round staggered the whité horse, down 
came the heavy axe, and the great horse, 
death-smitten, reared up and, crashing 
over, was lost ’neath the dust of swift- 
trampling hoofs. 

Now presently, Beltane was aware 
that his bonds cramped him no longer, 
found Roger’s arm about him, and at 
his parched lips Roger’s steel head- 
piece brimming with cool, sweet water. 
Quoth he, looking down at his swollen 
wrists: “Do we go free then, Roger?” 

“Aye, master. And here is that 
which thou wilt need again, methinks: 
I found it hard by Sir Pertolepe’s dead 
horse.” So saying, Roger put Beltane’s 
great sword into his hand. Then 
Beltane took hold upon the sword, and 
rising to his feet stretched wide his 
arms, and felt his strength renewed 
within him. Therefore he sheathed the 
sword and set his hand on Roger’s 
broad, mail-clad shoulder. 

And they went on down the dark- 
ening road together. 


ie was a night of wind with a flying 
cloud-rack overhead; a night of 
gloom and mystery. The woods about 
them were full of sounds and stealthy 
rustlings as they strode along the forest 
road, and so came to that dark defile 
where the fight had raged. 

Ever and anon the moon sent down a 
feeble ray ‘neath which the road lay 
a-glimmer ’twixt the gloom of the woods, 
whence came groans and wailings with 
every wind-gust, whereat Roger quailed, 
and fumbling at his sword-hilt, pressed 
closer upon Beltane. 

“Master,” he whispered, “’tis an 
evil night. Hark to those sounds! 
Master, I like it not!” 

“Tis but the wind, Roger. Hark!” 
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uoth Beltane, and stopped of a sud- 

en, and thus above the wailing of the 
wind they presently heard a feeble 
groaning hard by, and following the 
sound, beheld a blotch upon the 
glimmering road. Now as they drew 
near the moon peeped out, and showed 
a man huddled ‘neath a bush. 

“Ha!” cried Roger, stooping,“ thou’rt 
of Brandonmere?” 

“Aye— give me water—I _ was 
squire to Sir Gilles — God’s love — give 
me — water!” ‘ 

Then Beltane knelt, and saw this 
was but a youth, and bidding Roger 
bring water from a brook near by, 
took the heavy head upon his knee. 

““Messire,” said he, “I have heard 
that Sir Gilles beareth women captive.” 

“There is— but one, and she—a 
nun. But nuns are — holy women — 
so I withstood my lord in his — desire. 
And my lord—stabbed me. Ah — 
give me — water!” 








“Where doth he ride this night, 


messire?”’ 

“His men—few—very weary — 
Sir Pertolepe’s men-at-arms — caught 
us i’ the sunken road — Sir Gilles — 
to Thornaby Mill — beside the ford — 
O God — water!” 

‘Tis here!” quoth Roger, kneeling 
beside him; then Beltane set the water 
to the squire’s eager lips, but, striving 
to drink he choked, and choking, fell 
back — dead. 

So in a while they arose from their 
knees and as they went on very silently 
together, of a sudden Black Roger 
caught Beltane by the arm and pointed 
into the gloom. 

“Master,” said Roger, wiping sweat 
from his face, “‘there’s evil hereabouts 
—I’ve had a warning —a dead man 
touched me as we came through the 
brush yonder.” 

“Let not thine heart fail, 
Roger.” 

Black Roger sprang and caught 
Beltane’s arm, gripping it fast, for on 
the air, borne upon the wind, a shrill 
sound rang and echoed. Then Beltane 
brake from Roger’s clasp, and ran on 
beside the river, until, beyond the sullen 
waters the watch-fires flared before 
him, in whose red light the mill loomed 
up rugged and grim, its massy walls 
scarred and cracked, its great wheel 
fallen to ruin. 


good 


OW above the wheel was a gap in 
the masonry, an opening roughly 
square that had been a_ window, 
whence shone a warm, mellow light. 
“Master,” panted Roger, “i’ God’s 
name, what was it?” 

“A woman screamed!” quoth Bel- 
tane, staring upon the lighted window. 
As he spake — a man laughed sleepily 
beside the nearest watch-fire, scarce a 
bow-shot away. 

“Look’ee, master,” whispered Roger, 
“‘we may not cross by the ford because 
of the watch-fires — ‘tis a fair light to 
shoot by, and the river & very deep.” 

“Yet must we swim it, Roger.” But 
of a sudden, he stayed to point with 
outstretched finger. Then, looking 
whither he pointed, Roger saw a tree 
whose bole leaned far out across the 
stream, so that one branch well nigh 
scraped the broken roof of the mill. 

“Yon lieth our way, Roger — come!” 
said he. “Roger, what ails thee?” 

“‘Alas!”’ groaned the other, “’tis my 
wound irketh me; O master, I cannot 
follow thee this way!” 

“Nay, let me aid thee,” whispered 
Beltane, reaching down to him. But, 
despite Beltane’s strong hand, des- 
perately though he tried, Black Roger 
fell back, groaning. 

“Master,” he pleaded, “O master, 
adventure not alone lest ill befall thee.” 

“Aye, but I must, Roger. Haste 
thou to Sir Jocelyn — an he yet live — 
seek Giles and Walkyn and whoso else 
ye may, and bring them hither at speed. 








If ye find me not here, then hie ye all 
to Thrasfordham. Go now, and ma 
God keep thee, my faithful Roger.” 

And now Beltane began to clamber 
out across the swirl of dark waters, 
while the tough bough swung beneath 
him in every gust of wind, wherefore 
his going was difficult and slow, and he 
took heed only to his hands and feet. 

But, all at once, he heard a bitter, 
broken ery, and glancing up, it chanced 
that from his lofty perch he could look 
within the lighted window, and. thus 
beheld a nun, whose slender, black- 
robed body writhed and twisted in the 
clasp of two leathern-clad arms; vicious 
arms, that bent her back across the 
rough table, until into Beltane’s vision 
came the leather-clad form of him that 
held her: a black haired, shapely man, 
whose glowing eyes and eager mouth 
stooped ever nearer above the nun’s 
white loveliness. 

And thus it was that my Beltane first 
looked upon Sir Gilles of Brandonmere. 
He had laid sword and armor by, but 
as the nun yet struggled in his arms, her 
white hand came upon and drew the 
dagger at his girdle; yet, ere she could 
strike, Sir Gilles had seen and leapt 
back out of reach. 

Then Beltane clambered on at speed 
and with every yard their voices grew 
more loud — hers proud and disdain- 
ful, his low and soft, pierced, now and 
then, by an evil, lazy laugh. 

** Be thou nun, or duchess, or strolling 
light-o’-love, art woman — by Venus! 
fair and passing fair!— captive art 
thou — aye, mine, I tell thee — yield 
thee — yield thee now, else will I throw 
thee to my lusty rogues without — 
make them sport 

“O — Beast —I fear thee not! For 
thy men — how shall they harm me, 
seeing I shall be dead!” 

Down swayed the branch, low and 
lower, until Beltane’s mailed foot, 
a-swing in mid air, found something 
beneath — slipped away — found it 
again, and thereupon, loosing the 
branch, down he came upon the ruined 
mill-wheel. Then, standing upon the 
wheel, his groping fingers found divers 
cracks in the worn masonry — more- 
over the ivy was thick; so, clinging with 
fingers and toes, up he went, higher and 
higher until his steel-mittened hands 
gripped the sill: thus, slowly and cau- 
tiously he drew himself up until his 
golden head rose above the sill and he 
could peer into the room. 

Sir Gilles half stood, half sat upon the 
table, while the nun faced him, cold 
and proud and disdainful, the gleaming 
dagger clutched to her quick-heaving 
bosom; and Sir Gilles, assured and con- 
fident, laughed softly as he leaned so 
lazily, yet ever he watched that gleam- 
ing steel, waiting his chance to spring. 
Now as they stood fronting each other 
thus, the nun stirred beneath his close 
regard, turned her head, and on the 
instant Beltane knew that she had seen 
him; knew by the sudden tremor of her 
lips, the widening of her dark eyes, 
wherein he seemed to read wonder, joy, 
and a passionate’ entreaty; then, even 
as he thrilled to meet that look, down 
swept langourous lid and curling lash, 
and, sighing, she laid the dagger on the 
table. For a moment Sir Gilles stared 
in blank amaze, then laughed his lazy 
laugh: 

“Ah, proud beauty! Tis surrender 
then?” said he, and speaking, reached 
for the dagger; but even as he did so, the 
nun seized the heavy table and thrust 
with sudden strength, so that Sir Gilles, 
taken unawares, staggered back and 
back — to the window. Then Beltane 
reached up into the room and, from 
behind, caught Sir Gilles by the throat 
and gripped him with iron fingers, 
strangling all outcry, and so, drawing 
himself over the sill and into the room, 
dragged Sir Gilles to the floor and 
choked him there until his eyes rolled 
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upward and he lay like one dead. Then 
swiftly Beltane took off the belt of Sir 
Gilles and buckled it tight about the 
wrists and arms of Sir Gilles, and, rend- 
ing strips from Sir Gilles’ mantle that 
lay near, therewith fast gagged and 
bound him. Now it chanced that as he 
knelt thus, he espied the dagger where 
it lay, and taking it up, glanced from it 
to Sir Gilles lying motionless in his 
bonds. But as he hesitated, there came 
a sudden knocking on the door and a 
voice spake without: 

“My lord! my lord —’tis I —’tis 
Lupo. My lord, our men be few and 
wearied, as ye know. Must I set a 
guard beyond the ford, think you, or 
will the four watch-fires suffice?” 

Now, glancing up, scarce breathing, 
Beltane beheld the nun who crouched 
down against the wall, her starting eyes 
turned towards the door, her cheeks 
ashen, her lips a-quiver with deadly 
fear. Yet, even so, she spake. But 
that ’twas she indeed who uttered the 
words he scarce could credit, so soft 
and sweetly slumberous was her voice: 

““My lord is a-weary and sleepeth. 
Hush you, and come again with the 
dawn.” Now was a moment’s breath- 
less silence and thereafter an _ evil 
chuckle, and the man Lupo went down 
the rickety stair without. 

And when his step was died away, 
Beltane drew a deep breath, and to- 
gether they arose, and so, speaking no 
word, they looked upon each other 
across the prostrate body of Sir Gilles 
of Brandonmere. 


YES, long-lashed and darkly blue, 
that looked up a while into his 
and anon were hid ‘neath langourous- 
drooping lids; a nose tenderly aquiline; 
lips, red and full, that parted but to 
meet again in sweet and luscious curves; 
a chin white, and round, and dimpled. 
This Beltane saw ‘twixt hood and 
wimple, by aid of the torch that flick- 
ered against the wall; and she, conscious 
of his look, stood with white hands de- 
murely crossed upon her rounded bosom, 
with eyes abased and _ scarlet lips 
apart, as one who waits — expectant. 
Now hereupon my Beltane felt himself 
vaguely at loss, and finding he yet held 
the dagger, set it upon the table and 
spake, low-voiced: 

“Reverend Mother —” he _ began, 
and stopped — for at the word her dark 
lashes lifted, while slowly her lips 
quivered to a smile. And _ surely, 
surely this nun so sweet and saintly 
in veiling hood was yet a very woman, 
young and passing fair; and the eyes of 
her — how deep and tender and yet 
how passionate! Now beholding her 
eyes, memory stirred within him and he 
sighed. 

“Sweet son, speak on — thy Rever- 
end Mother heareth.” Now did Bel- 
tane, my Innocent, rub his chin and 


> 


stand mumchance a while, finding 
nought to say — then: 
“Lady,” he stammered, “lady — 


since I have found thee—let us go 
while yet we may.” 

““Messire,” said she, “came you in 
sooth — in quest of me?” 

“Yea, verily. I heard Sir Gilles had 
made captive of a nun, so came I to 
deliver her — an so it might be.” 

“E’en though she were old, and 
writikled, and toothless, messire?”’ 

“Lady,” says my Innocent, staring 
and rubbing his chin a little harder, 
“surely all nuns, young and old, be 
holy women, worthy a man’s reverence 
and humble service. So would I now 
bear thee from this unhallowed place 
—we must be far from hence eré 
dawn. Come!” 

“Aye, but whither?” she sighed, 
“‘death is all about us, messire — how 
may we escape it? And I fear death 
no whit — now, messire!” 

“Aye, but I do so, lady, since I have 
other and greater works yet to achieve.” 
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““How, messire, is it so small a thing 
to have saved a nun?” And behold 
her meek head was high and proud, her 
humility forgotten quite. 

Now hereupon she frowned, and 
‘neath her sombre draperies her foot 
fell a-tapping; a small foot, dainty and 
slender in its gaily broidered shoe, so 
much at variance with her dolorous 
habit. But Beltane recked naught of 
this, for, espying a narrow window in 
the opposite wall, he came thither and 
thrusting his head without, looked down 
upon the sleepmg camp. And thus he 
saw that Sir Gilles’ men were few in- 
deed, scarce three-score all told he 
counted as they lay huddled about the 
smouldering watch-fires, deep-slum- 
bering as only men greatly wearied 
might. All was still save for the rush of 
a sudden wind-gust, or the snort and 
trampling of the horses. And leaning 
thus, Beltane marked well where the 
sentinels lolled upon their pikes, or 
marched drowsily to and fro betwixt 
the watch-fires, and long he gazed 
where the horses were tethered, two 
swaying, trampling lines dim-seen amid 
the further shadows. Now being 
busied measuring with his eye the dis- 
tances "twixt sentinel and _ sentinel, 
and noting where the shadows lay 
darkest, he was suddenly aware of the 
nun close beside him. 

“Sweet son,” said she soft-woiced, 
from the shadow of her hood, “thy 
Reverend Mother now would chide thee, 
for that having but short while to live, 
thou dost stand thus mumchance, 
staring upon vacancy —for, with the 
dawn, we die. 

Quoth Beltane, deeply conscious of 
the slender hand: 

“To die, nay — nay — ~ thou’ rt too 
young and fair to die 

Sighed she, with rueful ail Thou 
too art neither old nor cold, nor bent 
with years, fair son. Come then, till 
death let us speak together and comfort 
each other. Lay by thy melancholy 
as I now lay by this hood and wimple, 
for the night is hot and close.” 

“Nay, lady, indeed ’tis cool, for there 
is much wind abroad,” says Beltane, 
my Innocent. “Moreover, while stand- 
ing here, methinks I have seen a way 
whereby we may win free—” Now 
hereupon she turned and looked on 
him, quick-breathing and with eyes 
brim-full of fear. 

““Messire!”’ she panted, ““O messire, 
bethink thee. For death am I pre- 
pared — to live each moment fully till 
the dawn, then when they come to 
drag me down to—to shame, then 
should thy dagger free me quite — 
such death I'd smile to meet. But ah! 
should we strive to flee, and thou in 
the attempt be slain — and I alive — 
the sport of that vile rabblement 
below —O, Christ,—not that!” and 
cowering, she hid her face. 

“Noble lady,” said Beltane, looking 
nm her gentle-eyed, “indeed I, too, had 
thought on that!” and, coming to the 
able he took thence the dagger of Sir 
‘rilles and would have put it in her 
and, but lo! she shrank away. 

“Not that, messire, not that,” she 
ighed, “thy dagger let it be, since true 
night art thou and honorable, I pray 

‘ou give me thine. It is thy Reverend 
Mother asks.”” And smiling, pale and 
van, she reached out a white, imperious 
‘and. So Beltane drew his dagger and 

‘ave it to her nocping: | then, having set 
he other in his girdle, he crossed to the 
door and stood a while to hearken. 

“Lady,” said he, “there is no way 
‘or us but this stair, and meseemeth 
\is a dangerous way. Reach me now 
hy hand and set it here in my girdle, 
ind, whatsoe’er befall, loose not thy 
old. Look to thy feet,” he whispered, 
“and tread soft!” Then, with her 
‘railing habit caught up in her left 
and and with her right upon his belt, 
‘he nun followed Beltane out upon the 








Step by step they stole 
downwards into the dark, until they 
spied an open door below, beyond which 
a dim light shone, and whence rose the 


narrow stair. 


snoring of wearied sleepers. Beltane 
stood, viewing the sleepers ‘neath 
frowning brows, then, sheathing his 
sword, he turned and reached out his 
arms to the nun in the darkness; and, 
in the dark, she gave herself, warm and 
yielding, into his embrace, her arms 
clung soft about him, and he felt her 
breath upon his cheek, as clasping his 
left arm about her, he lifted her high 
against his breast. And now, even as 
she trembled against him, so trembled 
Beltane also, yet knew not why; there- 
fore of a sudden he turned and stepped 
into the chamber. 

Lightly, swiftly, Beltane strode over 
the sprawling sleepers—out through 
the open doorway — out into the sweet, 
cool night beyond — out into the merry 
riot of the wind, until he was come nigh 
where the horses stamped and snorted, 
and having made choice of a certain 
powerful beast, ‘slipped off his chain 
mittens and rolled back sleeve of mail 
and, low-stooping in the shadow, 
sought and found the ropes and cut 
them in sunder. Then, having looked 
to girth and bridie, he vaulted to the 
saddle, swung her up to the withers 
of his horse, and wheeling short about 
and drawing sword, shouted his battle- 
ery, fierce and loud: “Arise! Arise!” 
And, so shouting, Beltane smote the 
frightened horses to right and left with 
the flat of the long blade, so that. they 
reared up whinnying, and set off a-gal- 
loping in all directions, filling the air 
with the thunder of their rushing hoofs. 

And now came shouts and cries with 
a prodigious confusion and running to 
and fro about the dying watch-fires. 
Trumpets blared shrill and there was 
frenzied shouting: 

“Fly! Fly! Pertolepe is upon us! 
*Tis the Red Pertolepe!” 


N he galloped all unheeding, until 
he came ‘neath the leafy arches of 
the friendly woods, withiti whose gloom 
needs must he ride at a hand’s pace. 
Beltane, riding slow and cautious 
within the green, heeded naught under 
heaven save the pressure of this slender 
body that lay so still, so warm and soft 
within his arm; and as he went, he began 
to wish for the moon that he might see 
her face. Blue eyes, long and heavy- 
lashed! Surely blue eyes were fairest 
in a woman? And then the voice of 
her, liquid and soft like the call of 
merle or mavis. And she was a nun! 
How white and slim her hands, yet 
strong and resolute, as when she 
grasped the dagger ’gainst Sir Gilles; 
aye — resolute hands, like the spirit 
within her soft and shapely body. 

“*Messire!”” Beltane started from his 
reverie. ‘“‘Art cold, messire?”’ 

““Cold!” stammered Beltane. “‘Cold? 
Indeed no, lady.” 

“Yet dost thou tremble! And sigh, 
frequent and O, most dolorous to hear!” 

Now at this, my Beltane finding 
naught to say, straightway sighed 
again; and thus they rode a while, in 
silence. 

“Think you we are safe, messire?” 
she questioned him at last. 

“Tis so I pray, lady.” 

“Thou hast done right valiantly 
to-night on my behalf,” says she. “Art 
very strong, messire, and valiant be- 
yond thought. Thou hast this night 
lifted me up from shameful death: so, 
by right, should my life be thine.” 
Herewith she sighed, leaning closer 
upon his breast, and Beltane’s desire 
to see her face grew amain. 

In that moment the moon peeped 
forth of a cloud-rift and he beheld the 
nun looking up at him with eyes deep 
and wistful, and, as she gazed, her lips 
curved in slow and tender smile ere 
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Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
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Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


scriptions renewed at this rate. 
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(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 

















her lashes drooped, and sighing, she 


Get $25 to $35 weekly instead of $8 to 
$15. Stop marking time! Step into the 
position with the bigger salary that means 
more of the things you want but now feel 
you can’t afford. Employers pay for finished 
work. Speed and accuracy in typewriting is 
what builds salaries. Hundreds of our 
students are getting BIG RAISES through 
our revolutionary New Way. You can 
easily become a highly paid expert. Write 
more letters and better- looking letters. 
Double or treble your present salary. 


The New Way In 
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TYPEWRITING 


8O to 100 isevan a Minute GUARANTEED 


dreds of others have received big raises. Why stay 
in the rut, when this system is so amazingly easy 
to learn? 

The New Way is not for stenographers alone. 
Anyone who uses a typewriter or wants to learn can 
take this system with profit. Sent on trial. Money 
back if unsatisfactory. 


Big 48-Page Book FREE—Write This Day 
Tells the secret petastabe that makes this remarkable New Way so wonderfully successful. Contains 


letters from are earn 





$300 to $2000 more than before they adopted it. It 


who 
will be a:revelation » open as to the speed and thesalary that is possible to typists. Write for it today. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 788 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIC 




















She Says: 


“| have three children who 
are being brought up on Dr. 
Lyon's Tooth Powder.” 

This mother writes us that 
she is sharing the secret of 
her winning smile with her 
children by taking them to 

the dentist twice a year and teaching them the 
morning, night and noon use of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Use either, and you, too, can smile 
out on the world with the same 
cheery confidence in your teeth. 

A 2c stamp sent us today will bring you an 
introduction to Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental Cream in the shape of a 
dainty trial package. 


I. W. LYON & SONS 
537 West 27th Street New York City 
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you need 
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Shur-on ‘ 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE j 
MOUNTINGS ¢ 


You will never want any other make of mounting 
after you once wear the latest real Shur-on Eye- 
glass or Spectacle. 







Shur-ons are guaranteed, give comfort, are neat in appearance, 
assure the safety of your eyes, and, when properly fitted, 


— stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertisement is the shape of a Shur-on 
finger-grip — that and the name “Shur-on” stamped on the bridge pro- 
tect you against imitation. 









The quality and guarantee make it worth while to say to your optom- 
etrist, optician or oculist: “Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein? ” 


For your own protection, clip this advertisement and show it when you buy. 
The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





















hid her face against him in the folds of 
her mantle, while Beltane must needs 
bethink him of other eyes so very like, 
and straightway — sighed. _ 

““Messire,” she murmured, 
now, wherefore do ve sigh so oft?” 

“For that thine eyes do waken 
memory, lady.” 

“And thou dost —love her, mes- 
sire?” 

“Unto my dole, lady.” 

“Ah, can it be she doth not love thee, 
messire?” 

“Indeed, *tis most certain!” 

“Hath she then told thee so—of 
herself?” 

“Nay,” sighed Beltane, “not in so 
many words, lady, and yet fe 
| “And yet,” quoth the nun, suddenly 
erect, “thou must need run away and 
leave her— poor sweet wretch — to 
| mourn for thee, belike, and grieve — 
| aye, and scorn thee too for a faint- 
| heart!” 
| “Nay, lady, verily I 
““O, indeed methinks she must con- 
| temn thee in her heart, poor, gentle 
soul.” 

“Lady,” quoth Beltane, flushing in 
the dark, “you know naught of the 
matter ¢ 

““Why then shalt thou tell me of it, 
messire — lo, I am listening.” 

“First, then,” said Beltane, when 
they had ridden a while in silence, “‘she 
is a duchess, and very proud.” 

“Yet is she a woman, messire, and 
thou a man whose arms be very strong!” 

“Of what avail strong arms, lady, 
*gainst such as she?” 

“To lift her up and bear her away 
with thee «x 

““Nay — nay. to— bear her away? 
O, *twere impossible! Lady, she is the 
proud Helen, Duchess of Mortain!” 
quoth Beltane, frowning at the encom- 
passing shadows. Now was the nun 
hushed a while, and when at last she 
spake her voice was low and wondrous 
gentle: 

““And is it indeed the wilful Helen 
that ye love, messire?” 

“*Even she, unto my sorrow.” F 

“Thy sorrow? Why then, messire — 
forget her.” 

“Ah!” sighed Beltane, “would I 
might indeed, yet needs must I love her 
ever. 

“‘ Alack, and is it so forsooth?”’ quoth 
the nun sighing likewise. “Ah me. my 
poor, fond son, now doth thy Reverend 
Mother pity thee indeed, for thou’rt 
in doubtful case to be her lover, me- 
thinks.” 
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OW did my Beltane frown the 
blacker by reason of bitter memory 
and the pain of his wound: 

““Her lover, aye!”’ quoth he, bitterly, 
“‘and she hath a many lovers si 

“Lovers!” sighed the nun, “that 
hath she, the sad, sweet soul! Lovers! 
— O forsooth, she is sick of a very sur- 
feit of lovers —so hath she fled from 
them a’l!” 

“Fled from them?” cried Beltane, 
his’ wound forgot, “fled from them — 
from Mortain?” 

“She hath walked, see you, run — 
ridden — is riding — away from Mor- 
tain, from her lords, her councillors, 
her varlets, her lovers and what not — 
in a word, messire, she is — gone!” 

‘Gone!’ quoth Beltane, breathless and 
aghast, “gone — aye — but whither?” 

““What matter for that so long as her 
grave councillors be sufficiently vexed, 
and her lovers left a-sighing? O me, 
her councillors! Bald-pates, see you, 
and gray-beards, who for their own ends 
would have her wed Duke Ivo — meek, 


unfortunate maid!” 
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“Know you then the Duchess, lady?” 

“Aye, forsooth, and my heart doth 
grieve for her, poor, sweet wretch, for 
O, ’tis a sad thing to be a duchess.” 

“* And think you she will not wed with 
Ivo, lady?” 

“Never, while she is Helen.” 

** And—loveth— none of her lovers?” 

“Why — indeed, messire—I think 
she doth iz 

“Art sure? How know you this?” 

“IT was her bedfellow betimes, and 
oft within the night have heard her 
speak a name unto her pillow, as love- 
sick maids will.” 

“Spake she this name — often?” 
Beltane questioned. 

“Very oft, messire.” 

“Some lord’s name, belike?”’ 

““Nay, ‘twas no lord’s name, mes- 
sire. “Tis very dark amid these trees!” 

“Some knight, mayhap — or lowly 
squire?” 

“Neither, messire. Heigho! methinks 
I now could sleep a while.” So she sighed 
deep yet happily, and nestled closer 
within his shielding arm. 





UT Beltane, my Innocent, rode stiff 
in the saddle, staring sad-eyed into 
the gloom, nor felt, nor heeded the yield- 
ing tenderness of the shapely young body 
he held, but plodded on through the 
dark, frowning blacker than the night. 
Now as he rode thus, little by little the 
the pain of his wound grew less, a 
drowsiness crept upon him, and there- 
with, a growing faintness. Little by 
little his head drooped low and lower, 
and once the arm about the nun slipped 
its hold, whereat she sighed and stirred 
sleepily upon his breast. As dawn 
broke, he heard the pleasant sound of 
running water near by, and as the light 
grew, saw they were come to a grassy 
glade where ran a small brook. So 
turned he thitherward, and lifting up 
heavy eyes, beheld the stars paling to 
the dawn. And, in a while, being come 
within the boskage of this green dell, 
feebly and as one a-dream he checked 
the great horse that snuffed eagerly 
toward the murmuring brook, and as 
one a-dream saw that she who had 
slumbered on his breast was awake — 
fresh and sweet as the dawn. 

“Lady,” he stammered, “I —I fear 
— I can ride — no further!” 

And now, as one a-dream, he beheld 
her start and look at him with eyes wide 
and darkly blue. 

“Lady, — thine eyes, methinks — 
are not — nun’s eyes!” 

But now behold of a sudden she 
cried out, soft and pitiful, for blood was 
upon him; upon his brow, upon his 
golden hair. And still as one a-dream 
he felt her slip from his failing clasp, felt 
her arms close about him, aiding him to 
earth. 

““Thou’rt hurt!” she cried. “O, thou’rt 
wounded! And I never guessed!” 

“Tis but my arm—in sooth—and——" 

But she hushed him with soft mother- 
cries-and tender-spoke commands, and 
aiding him to the brook, laid him there- 
by to lave his hurt within the cool. 
sweet water; and, waking with th« 
smart, Beltane sighed and turned to 
look up at her. Now did she, meeting 
his eyes, put up one white hand, setting 
back sombre hood and snowy wimple 
and stooping tenderly above him, be- 
hold, in that moment down came the 
shining glory of her lustrous hair to 
fall about the glowing beauty of her 
face, touching his brow like a caress. 

Then, at last, memory awoke within 
him, and lifting himself upon a feeble 
elbow, he stared upon her glowing 
loveliness with wide, glad eyes. 

“Helen!” he sighed. “‘O— Helen!” 


[To be continued] 


“What Would You Do,” a page of illumi- 
nating letters by McClure readers on “ Saving 
the Nation,” will be published in September. 
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\ ie ae HE simple but efficient mechan- 
\\ \. ism of Ansco Cameras has earned 
ae \ the title ““[he Amateur Camera of 
\ \ WY Professional Quality.” This is 

\ \ | 2.4 another way of saying that any ama- 
A\ \ teur, by following directions, can 
get professiona/results with an Ansco. 


4 Ge" The all-star team that completely 
\\ AY removes the element of chance in 
a amateur photography is composed 
: of: an Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, 
\ the court-decreed origina/ film; and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 


Ansco Cameras are $2to$55. Seethe 
assortment at your dealer’s. Catalog 
\. from him or us, free upon request. 




















Write us for specimen picture taken 
with model you contemplate buying. 


feet 


‘ No. 3A Folding 
} Buster Brown, $10 
Pictures, 334x524 in. 
(postcard size) 
— : Smaller Fold- 
ing Buster 
Brow ns, 
$9, $8 
and 


$6. 





[ PHOTO SUPPLIES 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Millions of dollars were recently =  é “QD «tos 

awarded in a suit for infringe- 
ment upon Ansco patent rights, 
establishing Ansco Film legally 
as the original film. 
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‘Jack Sprat ae eat no fal * 
| His wife could eat no lean es 
But CREAM9*WHEAT was such a treat — 

et licked the platterc clean. 
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Painted by Loyd L. LaDriere for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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e New York State Highway Commission is building 
350, 000,000 worth of roads, using Tarvia in enormous Ne wd 
ties. This shows a stretch of State Highway at Rome, N.Y. 





There are many miles of these beautiful, model, tarviated 
roads in Washington. This is the White House Driveway, 
tarviated in 1911. 








One of Cleveland’s best residential streets (Bellflower Road), 
bonded with Tarvia in 1905. The photograph shows its con- 
dition in 1915 after 10 years’ service without repairs! 








This road in Newton, Mass., is the heaviest travelled auto- 
mobile route out of Santen. Nine years ago it was tarviated 
at a cost of 14c. a yard, 5 miles, 60 feet wide, and is in fine 
condition today. 











At Forest Hills, L. I., the Sate Foundation has invested its 
funds in a remarkable, model suburb built on “‘Garden City” 
principles. In 1910 the engineers built all roads with Tarvia 
and use Tarvia regularly for maintenance. 








Ever since 19C8 Madison, Wis., has been using Tarvia every 
year in increasing quantities, converting its dusty, plain mac- 
adam roads into Jess expensive, dustless, tarviated macadam. 


Plainfield, N.J., now has 36 miles of well-kept, tarviated roads like aoe 
the result of a consistent and economical policy inaugurated in 1 








Every foot of this forty-mile boulevard between Washington 
and Baltimore is made automobile-proof with Tarvia. The 
greater portion of the twenty-eight mile Baltimore- 
Annapolis Boulevard is also tarviated. 





“TP ARVIA roads are not an experiment 
—they are well and favorably known 
in hundreds of towns throughout the 
country. Some of them are illustrated 
herewith. If you will read the comments 
under the photographs—we are sure you 
will find them very interesting. 


Taxpayers in these communities are favor- 
able to the use of Tarvia because it re- 
lieves them from the dust nuisance and 
gives them clean, easy-traction, auto- 
mobile-proof highways. 


| Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust 


The use of this material in road con- 
struction is also a real economy, because 
the reduction 1n maintenance expense more 
than offsets the original cost of the Tarvia 


Tarvia roads are an asset to the community. 
They invariably mean—increased property values, 
more accessible markets and reduced transporta- 
tion expenses. 


As more and more taxpayers realize that at 
practically no extra expense they can secure 
waterproof, dustless and automobile-proof roads, 
more and more towns will build most of their 
highways with Tarvia exclusively. 


Illustrated booklet on request. 





Special 
Service Department 


The Barrett Manufacturing Company has 
organized a Special Service Department de- 
signed to aid taxpayers and road authorities 
in solving their local road and street problems. 
If you will write to the nearest Barrett 
office, stating your conditions, the engineers 
of the Special Service Department will 
furnish prompt and valuable information. 
If you want betterand more economical roads, 
the Special Service Department canassist you. 








The Morman-Coulee Road, near La Crosse, Wis., was 
satisfactorily tarviated last year for six miles at a cost 
which was speedily repaid by the resultant savings in main- 
tenance. For rural highways Tarvia is ideal. 











From Portsmouth, N. H., through various towns to Kenne- 
bunk, Me., this favorite automobile road runs for 20 miles, 
all treated with Tarvia. 
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This Tarvia road at West Lafayette, Ind., was 10 feet 
under water in the floods of 1913, but that didn’t hurt it a 
bit. The arrow shows highwater mark. 





The State Superintendent of Highways in New Hampshire 
thought $500 a mile a reasonable maintenance cost for certain 
roads, but the City Engineer in Laconia demonstrated that 
these fine surfaces could be had for $176 a mile—with Tarvia. 








BARRETT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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A section of this road at St. Joseph, Mich., was treated 
with ofl and another section with Tarvia. After a year's 
wear the oil-treated section has been worn down 2 inches 
below the Tarvia. Tarvia adds years to the life of any 
macadam road, as this experience proves. 





























My rite it on the flm— 
at the tiie. 


Make your Kodak story of the children doubly valuable, by dating every 
negative, by making brief notes that will help, in after years, to recall 
happily to memory the inéident that led to the taking of the picture. 


Uressed for her first party. The first school day. Bob’s first skates. Mary’s fourth birthday. A 
thousand such important events should be titled om the negatives. It's a simple process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


\utographic Kodaks from $6.00 up. Autographic films at the same price as other Kodak films. 


Kodak catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuestrer, N. Y., 740 Kodak City. 
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Well started in life. by the 
Mellin’s Food Method 


of Milk Modification 
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Let Radiators ene 5 Summer! 


You can keep summer’s warmth Aes S| 
through chilly autumn and frigid “““J73= 7 == + 


winter by radiator heating. A kin- «*¥) ~" \4 a SS 
dling-fire takes the chill off allrooms 4+) % =@X > 
alike on those early raw or rainy 
fall days. And a little larger coal- 
fire produces evenly distributed heat 
which baffles the piercing winds of 
blizzards. Every nook and corner 
of the home is made cozy, and guests 
will marvel at the soft, genial tem- 
perature produced by 


GAN DEAL Before the first drear, drafty days 
i again show how cheerless and costly 


RADIATORS BOILERS your present heating method is, why 
not safeguard your home forever with 


an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators? 


These outfits are no longer considered “luxuries” because in thousands of instances annually they 
are proving an economy for any building, small or large. They require no more 
care-taking than to run a stove for one room. 








IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators bring no ashes, dust or coal-gases into the living rooms. 
They are noiseless, absolutely safe (a child can run them), and will outlast your building. Did you ever 
hear of anyone going back to old-fashioned heating once they 


* tried the radiator way? Any argument in that for you? 





If you want to make your home a haven of comfort, don’t wait 
until you build but equip your present house with one of these 
comfort-giving outfits. ’*Phone your dealer today for an estimate 

—it will surprise you how well within reach is the price. And now 
and 422 fe of 38-n. A Bae A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler before the “busy season” sets in you can get the services of the 





owner $190, were used to owner $126, were used to best fitters. Jron prices are now the lowest in a decade. The fireinan IDEAL Boiler 
heat this cottage. — oe ay? 4 A yt, 
an en ari. 
At th th be it of bl ° 99 us I ing of coal i 
cumpatant Diner. Salo ded ccc tsetse cous 0d eben, los Write Us Today for Free Book: ‘Ideal Heating men gt 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic and zeronight. There can be 


other conditions. whether you live in city or country, — full of big facts you ought to know. £6 fuel waste. 
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Built-in, genuine Vacuam Cleaner—iron suction pipe runs to each floor. Price, $150 | 
We also make the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, connected by iron suction pipe to various floors of houses, flats, schools, churches, hotels, etc. 
Through a light-weight hose ALL the dirt, cobwebs, lint, threads, moths, etc., are drawn with lightning rapidity down the iron piping into big, sealed 
dust-bucket in cellar. No dragging around a clumsy, inefficient, portable cleaner — instead, you have a practical outfit that is part of the building — 
like radiator heating. Ask for catalog—it does not obligate you to buy. 


~~ ~~ 
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samen AMERICAN RADIATOR RCOMPANY = wtsidiiat. 


Sold by all dealers. Ave., Chicago 
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Public Ghouceemnat een Sa York, Boston, Wieseoetes, Bs Providence, Prnedetehie. Washington, on more, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Indianapolis, ‘Mil > Omaha, Des inneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, 
pote, Bpiwenies, Onehe Rng By in London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Milan, Vienna. 
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I'I°TLE savages! How we rebelled at all the 
wise and cleansing habits mother loved! 
Have we kept them up? The regular shampooing 


of our scalps, for instance? 


Never a better habit for the hair than that— 
whether for children or for older folk. Never a 





“T have used Packer’s Tar Soap more than thirty years. 
Mother used it before me. My hair is so soft and 
beautiful . . . . and I have no scalp trouble.”’ 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘Pure as the Pines’’ 

















i el me a AE rs 


better soap for shampooing than “Packer’s.”’ 











Send 10c for sample. 
State whether cake or 
liquid soap is desired. 
Send also for Manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp 
—Modern Care and 
Treatment.” Thirty- 
six pages of practical 
information. Sent 
free on request. 








THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY, Suite 87H, 81 Fulton St., 


New York 








